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Mifcellaneous Refleétions. 


Specie se «ne S aes coo se E>. 3e ofc bos e ^K Saf d se IS 
MISCELLANY I. 


CHEAR EX 
Of the Nature, Rife, and Eflablz/hment of 


Mis cELLAN y s.— The Subjeé& of 
thefe which follow. ——Intention of the 
Writer. 


E ACE be with the Soul of that chari- 
table and courteous Author, who for 
the common Benefit of his Fellow-Authors, 


introduc d the ingenious way of MISCELLA- 
VoL. III. A NEOUS 
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NEOUS Writing !—-—It mult be own'd that 
fince this happy Method was eftablifh'd, the 
Harveft of Wit has been more plentiful, and 
the Labourers more in number than hereto- 
fore. “Tis well known to the able Practitioners 
in the writing Art; ‘*‘ That as.eafy as it is £o 
** conceive Wit, 'tis the hardeft thing imaginable 
'* to be deliver d of It, upon certain Terms.” 
Nothing cou'd be more fevere or rigid-than 
the Conditions formerly preícrib'd to Writers; 
when CRITICISM took place, and Regularity 
and Order were thought efílential in a Treatife. 
The Notion of a genuine Work, a legitimate and 
qujt Piece, has certainly been the Occafion of 
great Timidity and Backwardnefs among the 
Adventurers in Wit: And the Impofition of 
fuch ftrict Laws and Rules of Compofition, has 
fet heavy on the free Spirits and forward Ge- 
mius's of Mankind. "Iwasa Yoke, it feems, 
which our Forefathers bore; but which, for 
our parts, we have generoufly thrown off. In 
effect, the invidious Diftinciions of Baflard,s 
and Legitimacy being at length removd; the 
natural and lawful Iíliue of the Brain comes 
with like advantage into the World: And Wz 
(mere WuT) is well feceiv'd; without exami- 
nation of the Kind, or cenfure of the Form. 


luis the MISCELLANEOUS Manner © 


Writing, it muft be own’d has happily ef 
‘tected. 
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fected. It has renderd almoft every Soil pro- 
ductive. It has difclos'd thofe various Seeds 
of Wit, which lay fuppreisu in many a Bo- 
fom; nnd has reard numberlefs Conceis and 
curious Fancys, which the natural Rudenefsand 
Afperity of their native Soil wou'd have with- 
held, or at leaft not have permitted to rife a- 
bove the ground. From every Field, from 
every- Hedge or Hillock, we now gather as de- 
licious Fruits and fragrant Flowers, as of old 
from the riche and -beft-cultivated Gardens. 
Miferable were thofe antient Planters, who 
underftanding not how to conform themfelves 
to the rude 7a/e of unpolifh’d Mankind, made 
it fo dificult a Tafk to ferve the World with 
intelleétual Entertainments, and furnifh out the 
Repatts of Literature and Science. 


THERE was certainly a time when the 
Name of AuTHOR ftood for fomething con- 
fiderable in the World. ‘To fucceed happily 
in fuch a Labour as that of writing a Treatife 
or a Poem, was taken as a fure mark of Under- 
handing artd good Serfe. ‘The lI afk was pain- 
ful: But, it feems, ‘twas honourable. How 
the Cafe happen'd in procefs of time, to be fo 
much revers'd, is hard to fay. “The primitive 
Authors: perhaps being few in number, and 
highly refpected for their Art, fell under the 
weight of Envy. Being fenfible of their Mií- 

fortune 
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fortune in this refpect, and being excited, as 
tis probable, by the Example of fome popular 
Genius; they quitted- their regular Schemes 
and accurate Foims of Workmanfhip, in fa- 
vour of thofe Wits who cou’d not poíhbly be 
receivd as AUTHORS upon fuch difficult 
Terms. "Iwas neceílary, it feems, that the 
Bottom of Wit fhou'd be enlarg’d. “Iwas ad- 
vifable that more Hands fhou’d be taken into 
the Work. And nothing cou'd. better ferve 
this popular purpofe, than the way of M 1 s- 
CELLANY, Or common Essay; in which the 
moft confus'd Head, if fraught with a little In- 
vention, and provided with Common-place-Book 
Learning, might exert it-felf to as much ad- 
vantage, as the moft orderly and well-fettled 
Judgment. 








To explain the better how this. Revolution 
in Letters has been effecied, it may not per- 
haps be indecent, fhou’d we offer to compare 
our Writing-Artifls, to the Manufacturer- in 
Stuff or Silk. For among ‘Thefe ‘tis efteem'd 
a principal piece of Skill, toframea Pattern, or 
Plan of Workmanihip, in which, the feveral 
Colours are agreeably difpos d; with fuch pro- 
portionable Adjuftment of the various Figures 
and Devices, as may, in the whole, create a 
kind of Harmony to the Eye. According to 
this Method, each Piece muk be, in reality, 

an 
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an Original. For to copy what has gone before, 
can be of no ufe. The Fraud woud eafily be 
perceiv'd. On the other fide, to work origi- 
nGlly, and in a manner create each time a-new, 
muft be'a matter of prefling weight, and fit- 


ted to the Strength and Capacity of none be- 
fides the choiceft Workmen. 


A MANNER therefore is invented to con- 
found this Simplicity and Conformity of De- 
fign.  Patch-work is fubftituted. Cuttings and 
Shreds of Learning, with various fragments, 
and Points of Wit, are drawn together, and 
tack’d in any fantaftick form. If they chance 
to cafta ZLufler, and fpread a fort of fprightly 
Glare; the MISCELLANY isapprov d, and the 
complex Form and ‘Texture. of the Work ad- 
mird. The Evert, which before was to be 
won by Regularity, and had kept true to 
Meafure and ftrici Proportion,.is by this means 
pleafingly drawn afide, to commit a kind of 
Debauch, and amule it-felf in gaudy Colours, 
and disfigur’d Shapes of things. Cuftom, in 
the mean while, has not onfy tolerated this 
Licentioufnelfs, but render d tt even commend- 
able, and brought it into the higheft repute. 
The Wild and Whimfcal, under the name of the 
Odd and Pretty, fucceed in the room of the 
Graceful and the Beautiful. Jufimefs and Accu- 
racy. of ‘Thought are fetafide, as too conftrain- 

Y Oor.. IIT. B ing, 
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ing, and of too painful an afpect to be endur'd 
in the agreeable and more eafy Commerce of 
Gallantry, and modern Wit. 


Now fince it has been thought convenient, 
in thefe latter Ages, to diftinguifh the Provin- 
ces of Wir and WisDpoOoM, and fet apart the 
agrecable from the ufeful ; ‘tis evident there coud 
be nothing devis'd more futable to the-diftineét 
and feparate Intereít of the former of thefe Pro- 
vinces, than this complex manner of Performance 
which we call MiscELLANY. For whatever 
is capricious and odd, is fure to create Diverfon, 
to thofe who look no further. And where there 
is nothing like Nature, there is no room for the 
troublefom part of Thought or Contemplation. 
lis the Perfection of certain Grote/que-Painters, 
to keep as far from Nature as poflible. ‘To find 
a Likene/s in their Works, is to find the great- 
eft Fault imaginable. A natural Connexion is a 
Slur. A Coherence, a Defign, a Meaning, is againit 
their purpofe, and deftroys the very Spirst and 
Genius of their Workmanfhip. 


I REMEMBER formerly when-I was a Spec- 
tator in the French Theater, I found it the Cuf- 
tom, at the end ofevery grave and folemn Tra- 
gedy, to introduce a comick Farce, or MISCEL- 
LANY, which they call'd the little Piece. We 

have 
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have indeed a Method ftill more extraordina- 

upon our own Stage. For wethink it agree- 
ablé and juft, to mix the Liye Piece or Farce 
with the main Plot or Fablc, thro' every Act. 
This perhaps may be the rather chofen, be- 
caufe our Tragedy is fo much deeper and bloodz- 
er than that of the French, and therefore needs 
more immediate Refrefhment from the elegant 
way of Drollery, and Burle/que-wit; which be- 
ing thus clofely interwoven with its oppofite, 
makes that moft accomplifhd kind of ZAeatrz- 
cal MISCELLANY, call'd by our Poets a Tragi- 


comedy. 


I cou’p go further perhaps, and demonitrate 
from the Writings of many of our grave Dz- 
vines, the Speeches of our Senators, and other 
principal Models of our national Erudition, 
** Thatthé MISCELLANEOUS Manner is at pre- 
* fent in the higheft eftleem." But fince my 
chief Intention in the following Sheets is to 
defcant curforily upon fome late Pieces of a 
Britifh Author; I wil prefume, That what I 
have faid already on tris Head is fufficient ; 
and That it will not be judg’d improper or ab- 
furd in me, as I proceed, to take advantage of 
this mi/cellaneous Tafie which now evidently pre- 
vails. According to this Method, whilít I ferve 
as Critick or Interpreter to this new Writer, I 


may the better correct his Flegm, and give him 
B 2 more 
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more of the fafhionable Air and Manner of the 
World; efpecially in what relates to the Sub- 
ject and Manner of his two laft Pieces, which 
are contain’d in his fecond Volume. For theíc 
being of the more regular and formal kind, 
may eafiy be oppreflive to the airy Reader; 
and may therefore with the fame aflurance as 
Zragedy claim the neceflary Relief of the little 
Piece or Farce above-mention d. 


Nor ought the Title of a MISCELLANEOUS 
Writer to be deny'd me, on the account that I 
have grounded my AMhifcellanys upon a certain 
Set of Ireatifes already publifh'd. Grounds and 
Foundations are of no moment in a kind of Work, 
which, according to modern Eftablifhment, has 
properly neither Top nor Bottom, Beginning nor 
End. Befides, that I fhall no-way confine my- 
felf to the precife Contents of thefe Treatifes ; 
but, like my Fellow-Mifcellanarians, fhall take 
occafion to vary often from my propos'd Sub- 
ject, and make what Deviations or Excurftons Y 
fhall think fit, as I proceed in my random Es- 
SAYS. 


C FH A P. 
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CH A P 1I. 


Of Controverfial Writings: Anfwers: Re- 
plys.—--Polemick Divinity; or the Wri- 
ting Church-Militant.—--Philofophers, 

and Bear-Garden.— Authors pair d and 
match d. The Match-makers.——Foot- 
Ball. -A Dialogue between our Author 
and his Bookfeller. 











MONG the many Improvements daily 

made in the Art of Writing, there is none 
perhaps which can be faid to have attain'd a 
greater Height than that of Controver/fy, or the 
Method of Anfwer and Refutation. "Iis true in- 
deed, that antiently the Wits of Men were for 
the moft part taken up in other Employment. 
If Authors writ Zl! they were defpis'd: If weit, 
they were by fome Party or other efípousd. 
For Partys there wou'd neceflarily be, and .Seczs 
Of every kind, in Learning and Philoíophy. 
Every one fided with whom he lik’d; and ha- 
ving the liberty of hearing each fide fpeak for 
it-felf, ftood in no need of exprels VWarning- Pie- 
ces againft pretended Sophiflry, or dangerous 
Reafoning. Particular dnfwers to fingle Trea- 
B 3 tifes, 
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tifes, were thought to be of little ufe. And it 
was efteem'd no- Compliment to a Reader, to 
help him fo carefully in the Judgment of every 
Piece which came abroad. Whatever Secís there 
were in thofe days, the Zeal of Party-caufes ran 
not fo high as to give the Reader a Tafte of thofe 
perfonal Reproaches, which might pafs in a De- 
bate between the different Party-men. 


Tuus Matters ftood of old; when as yet the 
Method of writing Controverfy was not rais'd in- 
to an Art, nor the Feuds of contending Au- 
thors become the chief Amufement ofthe learn- 
ed World. But we have at prefent fo high a 
Relifh of this kind that the Writings of the 
Learned are never truly guftful till they are 
come to what we may properly enough call 
their due Ripenefs, and have begot a Fray. When 
the Anfwer and Reply is once form d, our Cu- 
riofity is excited: We begin then, for the firft 
time, to whet our Attention, and apply our 
Ear. 


FOR example: Let a zealous Drvne and fla- 
ming Champion of our Faith, when inclin'd to 
fhew himíelf in Print, make choice of fome tre- 
mendous AMy/ery of Religion, oppos'd hereto- 
fore by fome damnable Hercfarch; whom ha- 
ving vehemently refuted, he-turns himfelf to- 

wards 
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wards the orthodox Opinion, and fupports the 
true Belief, with the higheft- Eloquence and 
profoundeít Erudition ; he fball, notwithíland- 
ing this, remain perhaps in deep Obfcurity, to 
the great affliction of his Bookfeller, and the 
regret of all who beara juft Veneration for 
Church-htfiory, and the antient Purity of the 
Chrifizan Faith. But let it fo happen that in 
this Profecution of his deceas’d Adverfary, our 
Doéior raifes up fome living Antagonifiz; who, on 
the fame foot of Orthodoxy with himfelf, pre- 
tends to arraign his Expofitions, and refute the 
Refuter upon every Article he has advanc'd ; 
from this moment the Writing gathers Life, the 
Publick liftens, the Bookfeller takes heart; and 
when Iflue is well join’d, the Repartees: grown 
Ímart, and the Contention vigorous between 
the learned Partys, a Ring is made, and Readers 
gather in abundance. Every one takes party, 
and encourages his own Side. * This fhall be 
* my Champion!—This Man for my Money! 
* —--Well hit, on our fide '——-Again, a good 
* Stroke! — There he was even with him!--—~ 
* Have at him the next Bout!’ ——— Excellent 
Sport! And when the Cumbatants are for a-while 
drawn off, and each retir' d with his own Com- 
panions; What .Praifes, and Congratulations? 
What Applaufes of the fuppos'd Vitor! And how 
honourably is he faluted by his Favourers, and 


B4 com- 
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complimented even to the difturbance of his 
Modeity! * Nay, but Gentlemen '-— Good 
' Gentlemen! Do you really think thus ?:-—— 
'* Are you fincere with me Dol-—Riave li treatz 
* ed my Adverfary as he deferves ? INever 
* was Man fo maul'd. Why you have kill d 
* him downright. O, Sirs! you flatter 
F* Ye, He can never rife more. ‘Think 
5* ve fo indeed? Or if he fhou’d; ‘twoud 
* be a Pleafure to fee how you woud handle 
" him. 


THESE are the Triumphs. This is what fets 
fharp: This gives the Author his Edge, and ex- 
cites the Reader's Attention ; when the Irum- 
pets are thus founded to the Croud, and a kind 
of Amphitheatrical Entertainment exhibited to the 
Multitude, by thefe Gladiatorian Pen-men. 


THE Author of the preceding Treatifes be- 
ing by profellion a nice Jnf/peéior into the Ridz- 
cule of Things, muftin all probability have rais d 
to himíelf fome fuch Views as thefe, which hin- 
derd him from engaging in the way of Contro- 
verfy. For when, by accident, tbe * Firít of 
thele I reatifes (a private Letter, and in the Wri- 
ters Efleem, little worthy of the Publick's no- 


em Oo M 





* Fiz. The Tetier concerning EN FH USI ASM. 
tice). 
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tice) came to be read abroad in Copys, and 
afterwards in Print; the fmarteft Anfwers which 
came out againít it, cou d not, it feems, move 
our Author to form any .Aefiy All he was 
heard to fay in return, was, ** That hethought 
* whoever had taken upon him to publifh a 
** Book in anfwer to that cafual Piece, had 
* certainly made either a very high Complti- 
** ment to the Author, or a very ill one to 
'" the Publick.” 


Ir muft be own'd, that when a Writer of 
any kind is fo confiderable as to deferve the 
Labour and Pains of fome fhreud Heads to 
refute him in publick, he may, in the quality 
of an Author, be juftly congratulated on that 
occafion. "Iis fuppos’d neceflarily that he 
mult have writ with fome kind of Ability or 
Wit. But if his original Performance be in 
truth no better than ordinary; his Anfwerer’s 
‘Tafk muft certainly be very mean. He muft 
be very indifferently imploy'd, who wou'd take 
upon him to anfwer Nonfenfe in form, ridi- 
cule what is of it-felf e e/t, and put it upon 
the World to read a fecond Book for the fake 
of the Impertinencys of a former. 


TAKING it, however, for granted, ** That 
** a forry Treatifeé may be the foundation of a 
'* confiderable Anfwer;" a Reply Nill muft cer- 

tainlv 
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tainly be ridiculous, which-ever way we take 
it. For either the Author, in his original 
Piece, has been truly refuted, or not. If re- 
futed; why does he defend? lf not refuted 
why trouble himfelf? What-has the Publick to 
do with his private Quarrels, or his Adverfa- 
rys Impertinence? Or fuppofing the World 
out of curiofity may delight to fee a Pedant 
expos'd by a Man of better Wit, and a Contro- 
verfy thus unequally carry d on between two 
fuch oppofite Partys; How long is this Di- 
verfion likely to hold good; And what will 
become of thefe polemick Writings a few Years 
hence? What is already become of thofe mighty 
Controverfys, with which fome of the moft emi- 
nent Authors amus'd the World within the 
memory of the youngeft Scholar? An original 
Work or two may perhaps remain: But for 
the fubfequent Defences, the Anfwers, Rejoinders, 
and Replications; they have been long fince 
paying their attendance to the  Pa/iry-cooks. 
Mankind perhaps were heated atthat time, 
when firft thofe Matters were debated, But 
they are now cool again. They latfgh’d: ‘They 
carry d on the Humour: they blew the Coals: 
They teazd, and fet on, malicioufly, and to 
create themfelves diverfion. But the Jef is 
now over. No-one fo much as inquires Where 
the Wit was; or Where ‘poflibly the Sting 
fhou'd lie of thofe notable Reflections and fa- 
tirical 
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ie 
tirical Hints, which were once found fo pun- 
gent, and gave the Readers fuch high Delight. 
Notable PAofophers. and Divines, who can 
be contented to make fport, and write in 
learned: Billinfgate, to divert the Cofftee-houfe, 
and entertain the Affemblys at Bookfellers 
Shops, or the more airy Stalls of inferior 
Book-retailers ! 





IT muĝ be allow’d, That in this refpect, 
controverfial Writing 1s not fo wholly unprofit- 
able: and that for Book-merchants, of what- 
ever Kind or Degree, they undoubtedly re- 
ceive no {mall Advantage from a right Im- 
provement of a learned Scuffle. Nothing re- 
vives ‘em more, Or makes a quicker Trade, 
than a Pair of fubftantial Divines or grave Phi- 
lofophers, well match’d, and foundly back d ; till 
by long worrying one another, they are grown 
out of breath, and have almoft loft their Force 
of Biting—‘‘ So have I known a crafty Glazier, 
'* in time of Froft, procure a Foot-ball, to draw 
* into the Street the emulous Chiefs of the ro- 


=“ buft Youth. “The tumid Bladder bounds 


* at every Kick, burfts the withftanding Ca/c- 
* ments, the CAaffys, Lanterns, and all the brit- 
** tle vitrious Ware. The Noile of Blows and 
* Qut-crys fills the whole Neighbourhood ; 
** and Ruins of Glaís. cover the ftony Pave- 
'* ments; till the bloated battering Engine, fub- 


= cdu c] 
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* du'd by force of Foot and Fift, and yielding 
* up its Breath at many a fatal Cranny, be- 
** comes lank and harmlefs, finks in its Flight, 
* and can no longer uphold the Spirit of the 
‘* contending Partys. 


Tuis our Author fuppofes to have been the 
occefion of his being fo often and zealoufly 
complimented by his Amanucnfs (for. fo he 
calls * his Bookfeller or Printer) on the Fame 
of his firit Piece. The obliging Crafts-man 
has at times prefented him with many a hand- 
fom Book, fet off with Titles of Remarks, Re- 
fleétions, and the like, which as he affur'd him, 
were ANSWERS to his fmall E reatife. ** Here 
** Sir! (fays he) you have'a confiderable Hand 
t has undertaken you'—————— This Sir, is a 








‘© Reverend—This-a Aight Reverend ‘This 
** a noted Author Will you not reply, Sir? 
Fo Lo Ln word, Sir, the World is in 
" expectation. | Pity they fhou’d be 
** difappointed ! A. dozen Sheets, Sir, 
* wou’ d be fufiicient.—-—- You might difpatch 
" at prelentcy. ‘Think you fo? I have 
*- my Paper ready———And a good Letter.—— 


* Take my word for it —You fhall fee, Sir! 
s Enough.  Buthark ye (Mr. 4, a, a; a) 
* my worthy Engineer, and Manager of the 


-— 
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* War of Letters! Ere you prepare your Ar- 
* tillery, or engage me in arts of Hoftility, 
let me hear, I intreat you Whether or no 
my Adverfary be taken netice of. Wait 
* for his Second Edition. And if by next 
** Year, or a Year or two after, 1t be known 
in good Company that. there is fuch a Book 
in being, I fhall then perhaps think it time 
'* to confider of a Reply.” 


aR 


& € 
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BES see SE pi pee qp ep ope ES pr TK oce 
C H A P. III. 


Of the Letter concerning Enthufiafm.— 
Foreign Criticks.—Of Letters zn general; 
and of the Epiftolary Style.—Addreffes 
to great Men.——Authors and Horfeman- 
Ship —-The modern Amble.—Further 

Explanation of the MISCELLANEOUS 

Manner. 








A S refolute as our Author may have fhewn 
! himfelf in refufing to take notice of the 
{mart Writings publifh'd againft him by cer- 
tain Zealots of his own Country, he coud not, 
it feems, but our of curiofity obferve what the 
foreign and more impartial Criticks might object 


to 
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to his fmall Treatife, which he was furprizd 
to hear had been tranflated into foreign Lan- 
guages, foon after it had been publifh'd Here 
at home. The firft Cenfure of this kind which 
came to our Author's fight, was that ‘of the 
Paris * Journal des Savans. Confidering how 
little favourable the Author of the Letter had 
fhewn himfelf towards the Romi/h Church, and 
Policy of FRANCE, it muft be own'd thofe 
Journalifis have treated him with fufhcient 
Candor: tho they fail’d not to take what Ad- 
vantages they well cou'd againft the Writing, 
and particularly-arraign'd it for the want t of 
Order and Method. 


THE Proteftant Wricers, {fuch as live in a 
free Country, and can deliver their Senti- 
ments without Conftraint, have certainly f 
done our Author more Honour than he ever 
prefumd to think he cou'd deferve. His 
Zran/lator indeed, who had done him the pre- 
vious Honour of introducing him to the Ac-. 





* Du 25 Mars, 1709. 
T Ses penfees ne femblent occuper dans fon Ouvrage, que la place que le ha- 
zard leur a donnee. Ibid. pag. 181. 
I(1.) Bibliotheque Choific, annee 1909. Tome XIX. pag. 427. 
(2.) Hiftoire des Ouvrages des Savans, Mois d` Octobre, Novembre. 
© Decembre, 1708. pag. 514. 
(3- ) Nouvelles de la Republique des Lettres, Mois de Mars, x7 xo. 
quaintance 
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quaintance of the foreign World, reprefents 
particularly, by the Turn given to the latter 
end of the Letter, that the Writer of it was, 
as to his Condition and Rank, little better 
than an inferior Dependent on the noble Lord 
to whom he had addrefs’d himfelf. And in 
reality the Original has fo much of that air; 
that I wonder not, if what the Author left 
ambiguous, the Tranílator has determin d to 
the fide of Client/hip and Dependency. 


Bur whatever may have been the Circum- 
flance or Character of our Author himfelf : 
that of his great Friend ought in juflice.to 
have been confider'd by thofe former Criticks 
above-mention d. So much, at leaft, fhou'd 
have*been taken notice of, that there was a 
real GREAT MAN charaéterizd, and futable 
Meafures of Addrefs and Style prefervd. But 
they who wou'd neither obferve this, nor ap- 
prehend the Letter it-felf to be reat, were in- 
fufficient Criticks, and unqualifyd to judge 
of the Turn or Humour ofa Piece, which they 
had nevet confider'd in a proper light. 


"lis become indeed fo common a Practice 
among Authors, to feign a Correfbondency, 
and give the Title of a private Letter to a Piece 
addrefs'd folely to the Publick, that it woud 


not be ftrange.to fee other Fournalits and Cri- 
ticks, 
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ticks, as well as the Gentlemen of PARIS, pals 
over fuch Particularitys, as things of Form. 
This Prejudice however cou'd not mifguide a 
chief Critick of (he Proteftant fide; when * 
mentioning this Letter concerning Enthufiafm, 
he fpeaks of it as a real Zetter (fuch as in truth 
it was) not a precife and formal t TREATISE, 
defign d for Publick View. 


Ir will be own'd furely, by thofe who have 
learnt to judge of Elegancy and Wit by the 
help merely of modern Languages, That we 
coud have little relifh of the beit Ze/ters of a 
BALSAC Or VOITURE, were we wholly ig-. 
norant of the Charaéiers of the principal Per- 
fons to whom thofe Leiters were actually writ- 
ten. But much lefs cou'd we find pleafure 
in this reading, fhou’d we take it into our 
heads, that both the Perfonages and Corre- 
fpondency it-felf were merely. fictitious. Let 
the beft of Turrv's Epiflles be read in fuch 
a narrow View as this, and they xvill certainly 








* Ceux qui lont lue ont pu voir ew general, que Auteur vg s y eff pas pro- 
fefe un certain plan, pour traiter fa matiere metho-tiquement ; parceque c eff une 
Lettre, & non un Traite. Bibliotheque Choilie. Ibid. pag. 428. 

t [tin this j5int Edition, with other Works, tie Letter se madc to 
pafs under that general Name of Z7ea:ifz; ‘tis the Bookfeller muft ac- 
count for it. For the Author's part, be confiders it as no other than 
Obat jt originally wes. 


prove 
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prove very infipid. Ifa real BRUTUS, a real 
ATTICUS be not fuppos'd, there will be no 
real Cicero. The eleganc Writer will dif- 
appear; as will the vaft Labour and Art with 
which this eloquent Roman writ thofe Letters 
to his illuftrious Friends. “There was no kind 
of Compofition in which this great Author 
prided or pleas’d himfelf more than in this; 
where he endeavour'd to throw off the Mein 
of the Philofopher and Orator, whilft in effect he 
employ'd both his Rhetorick and Philofophy 
with the greateft Force. ‘They who can read 
an Eypifile or Satir of HORACE in fomewhat 
better than a mere fcholaftick Relifh, will 
comprehend that the Concealment of Order and 
Method, in this manner of Writing, makes the 
chief Beauty. of the Work. ‘They will own, 
that unlefs a Reader be in fome meafure ap- 
prizd of the Characters of an AUGUSTUS, a 
MAECENAS; a FLORUS; ora TREBATIUSB, 
there will be little Relifh in thofe -Satirs or 
Epifiles addrefs’d in particular to the Courtiers,. 
Minifters, and Great Men of the Times. Even 
the SATIRECK, Or MISCELLANEOUS Man- 
ner of the polite Antients, requird as much 
Order as the moft regular Pieces. But the Art 
was to deftroy every. fuch Token or Appear- 
ance, give an extemporary Air to what was writ, 
and make the Zfe& of Art be felt, without 

Vor. III. C: difcover-= 
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difcovering the Artifice. ‘There needs no fur- 
ther Explanation on this Head. Our Author 
himfelf has faid enough in his * Advice to an 
Author particularly where he treats of the fimple 
Style, in contra-diftinction to the learned, the 
formal, or methodick. 





"Tis a different Cafe indeed, when the 'i- 
tle of Epifile is improperly given to fuch Works 
as were never writ in any other view than 
that of being made publick, or to ferve as 
Exercifes or Specimens of the Wit of their 
Compofer. Such were thofe infinite Numbers 
of Greek and Latin Epiftles, writ by the anti- 
ent Sophifis, Grammarians, or Rhetoricians; where 
we find the real Character of the. Epifile, the 
genuine Style and Manners of the correfpond- 
ing Partys fometimes imitated; but at other 
times not fo much as aim'd at, nor any Mea- 
fures of hiflorical Truth prefervd. Such per- 
haps we»may efteem even the Letters ofa t 
SENECA to his Friend Lucririus. Or fup- 

pofing 





* VOL. I. pag. 233, 257, 258. 

+ "lis not the Perfon, Charaéfer or Genius, but the Style and Manner 
of this great Man, which we prefume to cenfure. We acknowledge his 
noble Sentiments and worthy ACions. We own the Patriot, and good 
Minifler : But we reject the Writer. He was the firft of any Note or Worth 
who gave credit to that falfe Style and Manner here fpoken of. He 
might, on this account, be calld in reality Zhe Corrupter of Roman 

Eloquence. 
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pofing that philofophical Courtier had really 
fuch a Correfpondency; and, at feveral times, 
had fent fo many fair Epiflles, honeftly fign'd 
and feal’d, tohis Country-friend, at a diftance ; 


1L 





Eloquence. ‘This indeed cou'd not but naturally, and of it-felf, become 
relax and diffelute, after fuch a Relaxation and Diffolution of Manners, 
confeqyent to the Change of Government, and tothe horrid Luxury 
and Effeminacy of the Roman Court, even before the time of a Cr Av- 
DIUS, ura Nero. There was no more poflibility of making a Stand 
for Language, than for Liberty. Asthe World now flood, the higheft 
Glory which cou'd be attain'd by mortal Man, was to be Mitigator or 
Moderator of that univerfal Tyranny already cflablifh'd. To this I muft 
add, That in every City, Principality, or {maller Nation, where /fingle 
WILL prevails, and Court-power, inílead of Laws or Conftitutions, 
guides the State; tis of the higheít difficulty for the beft Minifter to 
procure a juft, or even a tolerable Adminiftration. Where fuch a Mi- 
nifler is found, who can but moderately influence the petty Tyranny, he 
deferves confiderable Applaufe and Honour. But in the Cafe we have 
mention'd, where a univerfal Monarchy was actually e(lablifh' d, and the 
Intereft of a whole World concern'd; He furely muft have been efteem'd 
a Guardian-Angel, who, as a prime Minifler, cou d, for feveral Years, 
turn the very worft of Courts, and worfl-condition'd of all Princes, to 
the fatherly Care and juft Government of Mankind. Such a Mini/ier 
was SENECA under an Acrirppina andaNero. And fuch he was ac- 
knowledg d by the antient and never-fparing Satiri/is, who cou'd not 
forbear to celebrate, withal, his Genero/ity and. Friend/Aip in a private Life: 


Nemo petir "nodicis gue mittebantur amicis 


A SENECA que Piso bonus, que Corr A folebat 
Largiri: naiique el titulis, et facibus olim 
Major habebatur donandi Gloria. 


Juvenal. Sat. V. 


————— ———————Quas tam 
Ferditus, ut dubitet S&REGAM praeferre Neroni? 
Id. Sat. VIII. 
C s This 
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it appears however by the Epiftles themfelves, 
in their proper Order (if they may be faid to 
have any) that after a few Attempts at the he- 
ginning, the Author by degrees lofes fight of 
his Correfpondent, and takes the World in ge- 
neral for his Reader or Difciple. He falls 
into the random way of Mifcellaneous Writing ; 
fays everywhere great and noble Things, in 
and out of the way, accidentally as Words led 
him (for with thefe he plays perpetually;? with 
infinite Wit, but with little or no Coherence ; 
without a Shape or Body to his Work; with- 








This remark is what I have been tempted to make by the way, on the 
Charaéler of this Roman Author, more miftaken (if I am not very much 
fo my-felf) than any other fo generally ftudy'd. As for the philofophick 
Character or Function imputed to him, twas foreign, and no-way proper 
or peculiar ta one who never affum d fo much as that of Sophift, or Pen- 
Jfonary Teacher of Philofophy. We was far wide of any fuch Order, or 
Profeflion. ‘There is great difference: between a Courtier who takes a 
Fancy for Philofophy, and a Philofopher who fhou'd take a Fancy for a 
Court. Now Seneca was born a Courtier; being Son of a Court- Rhe- 
tor: himfelf bred in the fame manner, and taken into favour for his Wit 
and Genius, his adınir d Style and Eloquence ; -not: for his Learning in 
the Books af Philofophy and the Antients. For this indeed was not 
very profound in him. In fhort, he was a Man of wogterful Wit, 
Fluency of Thought and Language, an able Minifler, andgnoneft Courtier. 
And what has been deliver'd down sa his prejudice, is py the common 
Enemy of all the free and generous Romans, that apifh ihallow Hifo- 
ran, and Court-Flatterer, Dion Cassius, of alow Age, when Bar- 
barifin (as may be cafily feen in his, own Work) came on apace, and the 
very Traces and Features of Virtue, Science and Knowledge, were wear- 
ing out of the World. 


out 
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out a real * Beginning, a Middle, or an End. 
Of a hundred and twenty four Epiftlles, you may, 
if you pleafe, make five Hundred, or half a Score. 
A great-one, for inftance, you may divide in- 
to five or fix. A little-one you may tack to 
another; and that to another; and fo on. 
The Unity of the Writing will be the fame; 
The Life and Spirit full as well preferv d. 
"lis not only whole Letters or Pages you may 
change and manage thus at pleafure: Every 
Period , every Sentence almoft, is independent; 
and may be taken afunder, tranfpos'd, poft- 
pon'd, anticipated, or fet in any new Order, 
as you fancy. 


Tuis is the Manner of Writing fo much 
admird and imitated in our Agc, that we 
have fcarce the Idea of any other Model. We 
know little, indeed, of the Difference between 
one Model or Character of writing and another. 
All runs to the fame Tune, and beats exactly 
one and the fame Meafure. Nothing, one 
wou'd think, cou d be more tedious than this 
uniform Page. ‘The common Amble or Canter- 
bury is not, I am perfuaded, more tirefom to a 
good Rider, than this /ee-/aw of Essav-lVriters 
is to an able Reader. The juft Compofer of 


* Infra, p. 259, 260. in the Notes... And VOL. I. f. 146. 
C 3 a 
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a legitimate Piece is like an able Traveller, 
who exacily meafures his Journey, confiders 
his Ground, premeditates his Stages, and In- 
tervals of Relaxation and Intention, to the 
very Conclufion of his Undertaking, that he 
happily arrives where he firft proposd when 
he fet out. He is not prefently upon the Spur, 
or in his full Career; but walks his Steed lez- 
furely out of his Stable, fettles himfelf in his 
Stirrups, and when fair Road and Seafon of- 
fer, puts on perhaps to a round Trot; thence 
into a Gallop, and after a while takes up. | As 
Down, or Meadow, or fhady Lane prefent 
themíelves, he accordingly futes his Pace, fa- 
vours his Palfry, and is fure not to bring him 
pufhng and in a heat, into his laft Inn. But 
the Pofi-way is become highly fafhionable with 
modern Authors. The very fame ftroke fets 
you out, and brings you in. Nothing ftays, 
or interrupts. Hillor Valley; rough or fmooth; 
thick or thin: No Difference; no Variation. 
When an Author fits down to write, he knows 
no other Bufinefs he has, than to he witty, and 
take care that his Periods be well turn'd, or 
(as they commonly fay) run fmooth: In this 
manner, he doubts mot to gain the Character 
of bright. When he has writ as many Pages 
as he likes, or as his Run of Fancy wou'd 
permit; he then perhaps confjders what Nume 

he 
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he had beft to give to his new Writing: whe- 
ther he fhou'd call it Letter, Effay, Muijfcellany, 
or ought elfe. The Bookfeller perhaps is to 
determine this at la, when all, befides the 
Preface, Epiftle Dedicatory, and ‘Title-page, 
is difpatch'd. 





Incertus Scamnum, faceretne Priapum. 
-———Deus inde Ego! 
Horat. Sat. 8. Lib. 1. 


C4 MISCEL- 
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CHAP. hL 





Review of ENTHUSIASM. Its Defence, 
Prazfe: Use in Bufinefs as well as 
Pleafure : —Operation by Fear, Love.—— 
Modifications of Enthufiafm: Magnan- 
mity; Herotck Virtue; Honour; Publick 
Zeal; Religion; Superfittion; Perfecution; 

Martyrdom. Energy of the extatick 
Devotion in the Tender Sex. Ac- 
count of antient Priesthood. Religious 




















War. -Reference to a fucceeding Chap- 
ter. 





HETHER in fact there be any real 
Enchantment, any Influence of Stars, 
any Power of Demons or of foreign Natures 
over our own Minds, is thought queftionable 
by many. Some there are who affert the Ne- 


gative, 
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gative, and endeavofir to folve the Appear- 
ances of this kind by the natural Operations 
of our Paflions, and the common Couríe of out- 
ward Things. For my own part, I cannot but. 
at this prefent apprehend a kind of Enchant- 
ment or Magick in that which we call ENTHU- 
SIASM; fince I find, that having touch'd 
flightly on this Subject, I cannot fo eafily part 
with it at pleafure. 


AFTER having made fome curfory Reflec- 
tions on our Author's * Letter, I thought I 
might have fufiiciently acquitted my-felf on 
this head; till pafling to his next Treatife, I 
found my-felf ftill further ingag’d. I perceiv'd 
plainly that I had as yet fcarce enterd into 
our Author’s Humour, or felt any thing of that 
Pafhon, which, as he informs us, is fo eafily 
communicable and naturally engaging. But 
what I had pafs'd over in my firft Reflections, 
I found naturally rifing in me, upon fecond 
thohghts. So that by experience I prov'd it 
true, what our Author fays t, ** That we all 
* of us knew fomething of this Principle." 
And now that I find I have in reality fo much 
of it imparted to me, I may with better reafon 





* Viz. Letter concerning Emr n msez en, above. y OL. I. Trea- 
tife I. 


tVQL. I. pag. 54. 
be 
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be pardon'd, if, after our Author's example, 
I am led to write on fuch Subjects as thefe, 
with Caution, at different Reprifes? and not 
fingly, in one Breath. 


I HAvE heard indeed that the very reading 
of Treatifes and Accounts of Melancholy, has 
been apt to generate that Paflion in the over- 
diligent and attentive Reader. And this per- 
haps may have been the reafon, why our Au- 
thor himíelf (as he feems to intimate towards 
the Conclufion of his firft * Letter) car'd not in 
reality to grapple clofely with his Subject, or 
give us, at once, the precife Definition of EN- 
THUSIASM. This however we may, with our 
Author, prefume to infer, from the cooleft of 
all Studys, even from Criticifm it-felf (of which 
we have been lately treating) t ** ‘That there 
'* is a Power in Numbers, Harmony, Propor- 
* tion, and Beauty of every kind, which na- 
* turally captivates the Heart, and raifes the 
* Imagination to an Opinion or Gonceit of 
** fomething magefiick and. divine.” : 


WHATEVER this Subject may be zn :t-felf; 
we canmot help being tranfported with the 
thought ofit. It infpires us with fomething 
more than ordinary, and raifes us above our- 

* Viz. Treatife I. (Letter of EN THvus1AsM) VOL. I. fag. 55. dlin. 7 


T v OL. | m p- 7 53 105, 400, ec. 
felves. 
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felves. Without this Imagination or Conceit, 
the World wou'd be but a dull Circumítance, 
and Life a forry Pafs-time. Scarce cou'd we be 
faid to live. The animal Fundtions might in 
their courfe be carry'd on, but nothing further 
fought for, or regarded. ‘The gallant Senti- 
ments, the elegant Fancys, the Belle-paffions, 
which have, all ofthem, this BEAUTY in view, 
woud be fet afide, and leave us probably no 
other Employment than that of fatisfying our 
coarfeit Appetites at the cheapeíl rate; in or- 
der to the attainment of a fupine State of In- 
dolence and Inactivity. 


SLENDER wou'd be the Enjoyments of the 
Lover, the ambitious Man, the Warrior, or the Vir- 
tuofo, (as our Author has * elfewhere intimated) 
ifin the Beautys which they admire, and pafh- 
onately purfue, there were no reference or re- 
gard to any higher Majefly or Grandure, than 
what, fimply refults from the particular Objects 
of their purfuit. I know not, in reality, what 
we Íhou'd do to find a feafoning to moft of our 
Pleafures in Life, were it not for the ‘Tafte or 
Relifh, which'is owing to this particular Pafh- 
on, and the Conceit or Imagination which fup- 
ports it. Without this, we cou'd not fo much 





"WVOL 4l. pag. 400. 
as 
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as admire a Poem, or a Piéture; a Garden, ora 
Palace; a charming Shape, or a fair Facé. LOVE 
it-felf wou'd appear the loweft thing in Nature, 
when thus anticipated, and treated according 
to the Anti-enthufiaflick Poet’s method: 


* Et jacere Humorcem collectum in corpora quæ- 
que. 


How ZZerozfm or Magnanimity mult ftand in 
this Hiypothefis, is eafy to imagine. “The Mu- 
SES themfelves muft make a very indifferent 
figure in this philofophical Draught. Even the 
Prince of + Poets wou'd prove a moft infipid 
W riter, if he were thus reduc' d. Nor cou'dthere, 
according to this Scheme, be yet a place of Ho- 
nour left even for our { Latin Poet, the great 
Difciple ofthis un-polite Philofophy, who dares 
with fo little Equity employ the Muses Art 
in favour of fuch a Syftem. But in fpite of his 
Philofophy, he every-where gives way to Ad- 
miration, and rapturous Views of NATURE. He 
is tranfported with the feveral Beautys of the 
WORLD, even whilft he arraigns the Order of 
it, and deftroys the Principle of Beauty, from 


Tr 


. * Lucret. lib. 4. 

T 'Oo3i» pÉgoç ‘Opitew abnor, ude Jura cu &trogor, woe EIN censor, LAA gre» - 
læ passat Osiww Óvopuckrov æ Osiws Adyar, x; Osla réxense Maximus Tyr. Dif- 
fert. 16. 

] Vez. Lucestivs.. As above, VOL. P. f. 53. 





whense 
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whence in antient Languages the * WORLD 
it-felf was nam d. 


Tuis is what our Author advances; when 
in behalf of ENTHUSIASM he quotes its form- 
al Enemys, and fhews That they are as capa- 
ble ofit as its greateft Confeflors and Affertors. 
So far is he from degrading .Enthifafm, or dif- 
claiming it in himfelf; that he looks on this 
Paílion, fimply confider'd as the moft natural, 
and its Object as the ju//c// in the World. Even 
VIRTUE it-felf he takes to be no other than a 
noble Enthufia/m juflly directed, and regulated 
by that high Standard which he fuppofesin the 
Nature of Things. 


He feems to affert, + ** That there are cer- 
** tain moral Species or Appearances fo flriking, 
* and of fuch force over our Natures, that when 
* they prefent themfelves, they bear down all 
* contrary Opinion or Conceit, all oppofite 
* Paílion, Seníation, or mere bodily Affection” 
Of this kind he makes VIRTUE it-felf to be the 
chief: fince of all Views or Contemplations, 
this, in his account, is the moft naturally and 





* Kécp®-, Mundus. From whence that Expoftulation, "Ev cos peer Tiç 
Koop vdisabas Jovclas, ir ð TO warts axccpia; M. As GG. And 
that other Allufion to the fame word, Kicpor g? itupws TÓ EbDpza» œar 


ae “Axooputay ropra; æy. Below, pag. 264. in the Notes. 


t VOL. I. fag. 138, 139, &c. V OL. II. pag. 100, 104, 5, 6. 
ftrongly 
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ftrongly affecting. The exalted part of Love 
is only borrow'd hence. That of pure Frend- 
/Ahip is its immediate Self. He who yields his 
Life a Sacrifice to his Prince or Country; the 
Lover who for his Paramour performs.as much ; 
the heroick, the amorous, the religious Martyrs, 
who draw their Views, whether vifionary or 
real, from this Pattern and Exemplar of Divi- 
NITY: allthefe, according to our Author's Sen- 
timent, are alike aciuated by this Paffion, and 
| prove themfelves in effect fo many different 


Enthufiafts. 


Nor is thorow Honefly, in his Hypothefas, 
any other than this Zeal, or Paflion, moving 
firongly upon the Species or View of the DECO- 
RUM, and SuBLIME of Actions. Others may 
purfue * different Forms, and fix their Eye on 
different Species (as all Men do on one or other:) 
The real konei Man, however plain or fimple 
he appears, has that higheft Species, + Hfone/ly 
it-felf, in view; and inítead of outward Forms 
or Symmetrys, is ftruck with that of zrward 
Character, the Harmony and Numbers of the 
Heart, and Beauty of the Affections, which 
form the Manners and Conduct of a truly /oc:- 


al Life. 








*VOL. II. pag- 429, 430- 
t The Honeftum, Pulchrum, tò Keaaés, NIgíevo» Infra, pag. 182, Te 
“It 
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Tis indeed peculiar to the Genius of that 
cool. Philofophy * above deícribd; that as it 
denies the Order or Harmony of ‘Things in 
general, Ilo by a jut Confequence and ‘Truth 
of Reafoning, it rejecis the Habit of admiring 
or being charmed with whatever is calld 
Beautiful in particular. According to the Re- 
gimen preícrib'd by this Philofophy, it muft 
be acknowledg'd that the Evils of Love, Ambi- 
tion, Vanity, Luxury, with other Difturbances _ 
derivd from the florid, high, and elegant 
Ideas of Things, muft in appearance be fet in 
a fair way of being radically curd. 


Ir need not be thought furprizing, that 
Religion it-felf fhou’d in the account of thefe 
Philofophers be reckon'd among thofe Vices 
and Difturbances, which it concerns us after 
this manner to extirpate. If the Idea of Majefiy 
and Beauty in other inferior Subjecis be in re- 
ality diftracting; it muft chiefly prove fo, in 
that principal Subject, the Bafis and Foundation 
of this Conceit. Now.if tke Subjeé it-felf be 
not in Nature, neither the Idea nor the Pafhon 
grounded on it can be properly efteem d na- 
tural: And thus all Admiration ceafes; and EN- 
THUSIASM is at an end. But if there be na- 


————— P —ÀB P —EÁ————Ó—aP— BM ———— ————————— —— 


* Supra, pag. 32. And VOL. I. pag. 48, 49, 1 17, &cc. 
| : turally 
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turally fucha Paffion; ‘tis evident that RE Eri1- 
GION it-felf is of the kind, and mult be there- 


fore natural to Man. 


We can admire nothing profoundly, with- 
out a certain religious Veneration. And be- 
caufe this borders fo much on Fear, and raifes 
a certain Tremor or Horror of like appear- 
ance; ‘tis eafy to give that Turn to the Aftec- 
tion, and reprefent all ENTHUSIASM and re- 
ligious Extafy as the Product or mere effect of 


FEAR: 
Primus in orbe Deos fecit Timor. 


But the original Paflion, as appears plainly, is 
of another kind, and in effect is fo confefs'd 
by thofe who are the greateft Oppofers of Re- 
ligion, and who, as our Author obferves, 
have fhewn themíelves fufhciently convinc'd, 
** * That altho thefe Ideas of Divinity and Beau- 
** fy were vain; they were yet in a manner in- 
** pate, Or fuch as Men were really born to, 
*- and cou'd hardly by any means avoid." 


Now as all Affections have their Excefs, 
and require Judgment and Difícretion to mo- 
derate and govern them; fo this high and 
noble Affection, which raites Man to Action, 


^ * Letter of ENTHUSIASM, VOL. I. pag. 49. 
and 
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and is his Guide in Bufinefs as well as Pleafure, 
requires a fleddy Rein and ftrict Hand over it. 
All Moralifis, worthy of any Name, have re- 
cogniz dthe Pafflion ; tho among thefe the wifeft 
have prefcrib'd Reftraint, prefs’d Moderation, 
and to all ‘I'yro’s in Philofophy forbid the 
forward Ufe of Admiration, Rapture, or Ex- 
tafy, even in the Subjects they efteem'd the 
higheft; and moft divine. ‘They knew very 
well thae the firft Motion, Appetite, and Ar- 
dour of the Youth in general towards * Philo- 
fophy and Knowledge, depended chiefly on 
this ‘Turn of ‘Temper: Yet were they well 
apprizd withal, ‘That in the Progrefs of this 
Study, as well as in the affairs of Life, the 
florid Ideas and exalted Fancy of this kind 
became the Fuel of many incendiary Pafhons ; 
and that in religious Concerns particularly, 
the Habit of Admiration and contemplative 
Delight, woud by over-Indulgence, too eafily 
mount into high Fanatici/m, or degenerate in- 
to abject Superfiztion. 


Uron the whole therefore, according to 
our Author, -ENTHUSIASM is, in it-felf, a 
very natural honefi Pafllion; and has properly 








* So The Stagirite: Ase yee rd Oavpad ew ds aiOeworos xj vU» 1x) TÒ e«vcaror 
»e£ayleqi^ocops». Metaph. Lib. 1. Chap. 2. See below, pag. 202, 
205. iu the Notes. 
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nothing for its Objeét but what is * Good and 
Hone. “Tis apt indeed, he confefles, to run 
aftray. And by modern example we know, 
perhaps yet better than by any antient, that, 
in Religion, the ENTHUSIASM which works 
by Love,is fubject to many ftrange Irregularitys; 
and that which works by Fear, to many mon- 
ftrous and horrible Superftitions. Myflicks and 
Fanaticks, are known to abound as well in our 
Reform'd as in the Romi/h Churches. The pre- 
tended Floods of Grace pour d into the Bofoms 
of the Quieti/is, Pieti/is, and thofe who favour the 
extatick way of Devotion, raile fuch TI raníports 
as by their own Profelytes are confeísd to 
have fomething ftrangely agreeable, and in 
common with what ordinary Lovers are us'd 
to feel. And it has been remark’d by ma- 
ny, That the Female Saints have been the 
greateft Improvers of this /oft part of Religion. 
What truth there may be in the related Ope- 
rations of this pretended Grace and amorous 
Zeal, or in the Accounts of what has ufualiy 
paft between the Saints of each Sex, in thefe 
devout Extafys, J] fhall leave the Reader to 
examine :. fuppofing he will find credible Ac- 
counts. fufhcient to convince him of the dan- 
gerous progreís of ENTHUSIASM in this amo- 
rous Linéage. 


* Tà xxAO» «5 oyoa0os. 
THERE 
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‘THERE are many Branches indeed more 
vulgar, as that of FEAR, MELANCHOLY, 
QONSTERNA TION, SUSPICION, DESPAIR. 
And when the Paffion turns more towards the 
aftonifhüing and frightful than the amiable and de- 
üghtful fide, it creates rather what we call Su- 
PERSTITION than ENTHUSIASM. I mutft 
confefs withal, that what we commonly ftyle 
Acalinmatters of Religion, is feldom without a 
mixture of both thefe Extravagancys. ‘The 
extatick Motions of Love and Admiration, are 
feldom un-accompany'd with the Horrors and 
Confiernations of a lower fort of Devotion. Thefe 
Paroxyíms of zeal are in reality as the hot and 
cold Fits of an Ague, and depend on the dif- 
ferent and occafional Views or Afpeéis of the 
Divi NITY; according as the Worfhipper is 

* guided from without, or affected from with- 
in, by his particular Conftitution. Seldom are 
thofe 4/pecís ío determinate and fix'd, as to 
excite conftantly one and the fame Spirit of 
Devotion. In Religions therefore, which hold 
moít of Love, there is generally room left for 
Zerrors of the.deepeft kind. Nor is there any 
Religion fo diabolical, as, in its reprefenta- 
tion of DIVINITY, to leave no room for Ad- 
miration and. Efieem. Whatever Perfonage or 











* Infra, pag. 130. 
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Specter of DivinitTy is worfhipd: a certairr 
Efleem and Love is generally affected by his 
Worfhippers: O; if, inthe Devotion paid him, 
there be in truth no real or abfolute Z/teem ; 
there is however a certain aítonifhing Delight 
or Ravifhment excited. 


Fuis Pafílion is experienc'd, in common, 
by every Woríhipper of the Z¢alot-kind. Ihe 
Motion when un-guided, and left wholly to 
it-felf, is in its nature turbulent and incentive, 
It disjoints the natural Frame, and relaxes the 
ordinary Tone or Tenor of the Mind. In 
this Difpofition the Reins are let loofe to all 
Pafion which arifes: And the Mind; as far as 
it is able to act or think in fuch a State, ap- 
proves the Riot, and juftifies the wild £ffecis, 
by the fuppos'd Sacrednefs of the Caufe, Every 
Dream and Frenzy is made INSPIRATION; 
every Affection, ZEAr. And in this Perfua- 
fion the Zealots, no longer íelf-govern' d, but 
fet adrift to the wide Sea of Pafftion, can im one 
and the fame Spirit of Devotion, exert the op- 
pofite Pafhions of Love and ZZatred.; unite affec- 
tionately, and abnor furioufly; curíe, blefs, 
fing, mourn, exult, tremble, careís, affaflinate, 
inflict and Juffer * MARTYRDOM, with a 

thou- 





2 A. Palage of Hiflory comes to my mind, as it is cited by an eminent 
Divine of our own Church, with regard te that Spirit of MAR FY R- 
| . D OAL 
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thouland other the nroft vehement Efforts of 
variable and contrary Affection 


‘THE common Heathen Religion, efpecially 
in its latter Age, when adorn'd with the moft 
beautiful Temples, and render'd more illuftri- 
ous by the Munificence of the ROMAN Senate 
and fucceeding Emperors, ran wholly in- 
to Pomp, and was fupported chiefly by that 
fort of ENTHUSIASM, which is raisd from 
the * external Objects of Grandure, Majef/ty, 
and what we call 4ugu/l. On the other fide, 
the EGYPTIAN Or SvyR1AN Religions, which 
lay more in My/lery and conceal'd Rites; having 
lefs Dependence on the Magiflrate, and lefs 
of that Decorum of Art, Politenefs, and Mag- 





DQM which furnifhes, it feems, fuchfolid Matter for the Opinion and 
Faith of many Zealots. The Story in the words of our Divine, and with 
his own Reflections on it, is as follows: ** Two Francifcans offer 'd them- 
.** delves to the Fire to prove Savanorola to be a Heretick. But a certain 
++ Jacobine offer d himfelf to the Fire to prôve that Savanorola had true 
** Revelations, and was no'Heretick. "In the mean time Savanorola 
** preach'd; but made no fuch confident Offer, nor durft he venture at 
* that new kind of Fire-Ordeal. And put Cafe, all four had pafs'd 
** thro’ the Fire, end died in the Flames; What wou d that have prov d? 
** Had he been a Heretick, or no Heretitk, the more, or the leís, for 
** the Confidence of thefe zealot Idiots If we mark it, a great many 
** Arguments whereon many Seés rely, are no better Probation than this 
* comes to. DBiíhop Taylor in his dedicatory Difcourfe, before his Li- 
berty of Prophefying. See Letter of Enthufiafm, V OL. I. pag. 26, &c. 
" Infra, p- go, gt. 
D2 nificence, 


= 
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nificence, ran into a more pujfillanimous, frivo- 
lous, and mean kind of SUPERSTITION; The 
* Obfervation ef Days, the Forbearante of 
** Meats, andthe Contention about I raditions, 
* Seniority of Laws, and * Priority of God- 


ctc Jhips.” 


— Summus utrinque 

Inde furor Vulgo, quod Numina Victnorum 

Odit uterque locus, quum folos credat haben- 
dos 

Effe Deos, quos ipfe colit. ——— 


History, withal, informs us of a certain 
Eftablifhment in Ecv»Pr which was very ex- 
traordinary, and muft needs have had a very 
uncommon effect; no way advantageous to 
that INation in particular, or to the general 
Society of Mankind. We know very well 
that nothing is more injurious to the Ffolice, 
or municipal: Conftitution of any City or Co- 
lony, than the forcing of a particular ‘Trade. 
Nothing more dangerous than the over-peo- 
pling any Manufacture, or multiplying the 
Traders, or Dealers, of whatever. Vocation, be- 
yond their natural Proportion, and the pub- 
lick Demand. Now it happen' d ofold, in this 





* Juvenal. Sat. 15. ver. 35. See VOL. II. p. 387, 995. 
Mother- 
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Mother-Land of Superftition, that * the Sons 
of certain Artifts were by Law obligd always 
to follow the fame Calling with their Fathers. 
‘Thus the Son of a Priefí was always a Prieft by 
Birth, as was the whole Lineage after him, 
without interruption. Nor was it a Cuftom 
with this Nation, as with others, to have only 
t one fingle Prieft or Prieftefs to a I1 emple: 
but as the Number of Gods and Temples was 
infinite; fo was that of the Priefts. The Re- 





* "ECL E "Asyunliov "amra ysa. Kai riéirov, Ss tv, “leies, ôs de, Maxior 
xsxXéalaa*————————— Orði térosos these riggs iwacnnom deine, AAYE To ÈS 
evóAsjo» tvracnives pve, wails waga waledsixdsxdpsvos. Herodot. l. 2. Sect. 
164. | 

"Year o JB sx as xare TO» Osar, cAAG «ro^Ao) 
sure 6 wais aryrixaricaras. Ibid. Sect. 37. 

+ Tis Ñ xw(gag arden: eis Tela págn Sinenuions, Ecc. Cum tota Regio in tres 
partes divifa fit, primam fibi portionem vendicat ordo Sacerdotum, magna apud 
indigenas auctoritate pollens, tum ob pietatem in Deos, tum quod multam ex eru- 
ditione Scientiam «jufmodi homines afferunt. Ex reditibus autem fuis cunéla. 
per Æyptum facrificia procurant, miniftros alunt; et propriis commoditatibus 
ancillaniur, ca Dias xerlass Koemyeow. Nonenim 2 gyptii) exi/timant fas 
effe Deorum honores mutari, fed femper ab eifdem eodem ritu peragi, neque cos 
necefJariorum "copia deflituli quz in commune omnibus confulunt. In univerfum 
namque de maximis rebus confulentes, indefinenter Regi prafto_funt, in nonnulli 
tanquam participes Imperii, in aliis Reges, Duces et M agiftri(cuseyo., er mynTow , 
JiJaexaAoi) exiflentes. Ex Aflrolugia quoque et Sacrorum infpectione, futura 
predicunt, atqué e facrorum Librorum fcriptis res geflas cum utilitate conjuncta, 
frelegunt. Non enim, ut apud Gracos, unus tanlummodo vir, autfemina una, 
Sacerdotio fungitur; fed complures Sacrificia et Honores Deum obeuntes, Liberis 
fuis eandem vitæ rationem quafi per manus tradunt. Hi autem cunéiis oneribus 
funt immunes, et primos poft Begem honoris et foteflatis gradus obtinent. Dhol. 
Sic. Jib. 1. fag. 66. TN 

(V O L. III.) D 4 ligious 
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ligious Foundations were without Reftriction : 
and to one fingle Worfhip or Temple, as many 
of the Holy Order might be retainers, as 
cou d raile a Maintenance from the Ofiice. 


WHATEVER happen'd to other Races or 
Poflefflions, that of the Prze//, in all likelihood, 
inuft, by this Regulation, have propagated the 
moft of any. “risa tempting Circumitance, 
to have fo eafy a Maftery over the World ; 
to fubdue by Wit inftead of Force; to prac- 
tife on the Pafhons, and triumph over the 
Judgment of Mankind; to influence private 
Familys, and publick Councils; conquer Con- 
querors; controul the Magiftrate himfelf, and 
govern without the Envy which attends all 
other Government or Superiority. No won- 
der if fuch a Profefion was apt to multiply; 
cípecially when we confider the eafy Living 
and Security of the Profe/fors, their Exemption 
from all Labour, and Hazard- the fuppos'd 
Sacrednefs of their Character: and their free- 
Pofleflion of Wealth, Grandure, Eftates, and Wo- 
MEN. 


T HERE was no need to inveft fuch a Body 
as this, with rich Lands and ample Territorys, 
as it happen’d in EcvpPTr. The Generation or 
Tribe being once fet apart as facred, wou'd, 


without further encouragement, be able, no 
doubt, 
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doubt, in procefs of time, to eftablifh them- 
felves a plentiful and growing fund, or religi- 
ous ZLand-Bank. “Iwas a-fufhicient Donative, to 
have had only that /ngie Privilege from the 
«x Law; * That they might retain what they 
‘* cou'd get; and that it might be lawful for 
‘* their Order to receive fuch Eftates by volun- 
** tary Contribution, as cou'd never afterwards 
** be converted to other Ufes.” 


Now if befides the Method of Propagation 
by De[cent, other Methods of Increafe were al- 
low'd in this Order of Men; if Volunteers were 
alfo admitted at pleafure, without any Stint 
or Confinement to a certain Number; ‘tis not 
difficult to imagine how enormous the Growth 
wou'd be of fuch a Science or Profeflion, thus 
recogniz'd by the Mag i/irate, thus 1nvefted with 
Lands and Power, and thus intitled to what- 
ever extent of Riches or Poffefhon cou'd be ac- 
quird by Practice and Influence over the fu- 
perftitious part of Mankind. 


THERE were, befides, in EG v P T fome na- 
tural Caules of Superítition, beyond thofe 
which were common to other Regions. 'Ihis 
Nation might well abound in Prodigys, when 
even their Country and Soil it-felf was a kind 
of Prodigy in Nature. ‘Their folitary idle Life, 


= Jdnfre. De 7s 
whilft 
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whilft fhut up in their Houfes by the regular 
Inundation of the NILE; the unwholeforn Va- 
pours arifing from the new Mud, and filmy 
Relicks of their River, exposd to the hot 
Suns; their various Meteors and Phenomena; 
with. the long Vacancy they had to obíerve 
and comment on them; the neceflity, withal, 
which on the account of their Navigation, 
and the Meafure of their yearly drowned 
Lands, compel'd them to promote the Studys 
of Affronomy and other Sciences, of which their 
Priefthood cou'd make good advantages: All 
thefe may be reckon' d perhaps, as additional 
Caufes of the immeníe Growth of Superítition, 
and the enormous increaíe of the Priefthood 
in this fertile Land. 





"Ewirr however, as I conceive, be found 
unqueftionably true, according to political 
Arithmetick, in every Nation  whatfoever; 
That the Quantity of SUPERSTITION (if I 
* may fo fpeak) will, in proportion, nearly 
* anfwer the Number of Priefts, Divirrers, Sooth- 
** fayers, Prophets, or fuch who gain their 
** Livelihood, or receive Advantages by offi- 
* ciating in religious Affairs." For.if thefe 
Dealers are numerous, they will force a Trade. 
And as the liberal Hand of the Magiftrate can 
cafily raife Swarms of this kind where they 
are already but in a moderate proportion ; fo 


where, 
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where, thro` any other caufe, the Number of 
thefe increafing ftill, by degrees, is fuffer'd to 
grow beyond a certain meafure, they will foon 
raife fuch a Ferment in Mens.Minds, as will 
at leat compel the Magiltrate, however fenfi- 
ble of the Grievance, to be cautious in, pro- 
ceeding to a Reform. 


We may obferve in other neceflary Profel- 
ons, raisd on the Infirmitys and Defects of 
Mankind, (as for inftance, in Law and Phyfick) 
** That with the leaft help from the Bounty or 
* Beneficence of the Magiftrate, the Number 
* of the Profeffors, and the Subject-matter of 
'* the Profeflion, is found over and above in- 
* creafing." New Difficultys are ftarted: New 
Subjects of Contention: Deeds and Infiruments 
of Law grow more numerous and prolix: Ziy- 
pothefes, Methods, Regimens, more various; and 
the Materia Medica more extenfive and abun- 
dant. What, in proceís of time, muft there- 
fore naturally have happen' d in the cafe of 
Religion, among the EGYPTIANS, may eafily 
be gather d. 





Nonisitftrange that we fhou'd find the * Pro- 
perty and Power of the Egyptian Priefthood, in 
antient 


* Which was ene Third. BuAom£ m» di ene "I EIN, 8c. Sed cum Isis 
lucro e'iam Sacerdotes invitare vellet ad cultus. gftos (sempe Osiris, mariti 
fa > 
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antient days, arrivd tq fuch a height, as ina 
manner to have fwallow'd up the State and Mo- 
narchy. A worfe Accident befel the Perfian 
Crown, of which the Hierarchy having got ab- 
folute pofleffhion; had once a fair Chance for 
Univerfai Empire. Now that the Perfian or Ba- 
bylonian Hierarchy was much after the Model 
of the Egyptian, tho different perhaps in Rites 
and Ceremonys, we may well judge; not only 
from the Hiftory of the * Mac1, but from what 
is recorded of antient Colonys fent long before 
by the Egyplians into t Chaldea and the adjacent 
Countrys. And whether the Ethiopian Model 
was from that of EGYPT, or the Egyptian from 
that of ET H10P1A, (for t each Nation had its 
pretence) we know by remarkable ** Effects, 


that the Ethiopian Empire was once in the fame 
Condition : 

A —— 
fato funéti) tertiam cis terre partem es; weoctius, ad Deorum minifleria & facra 
munia, fruendam donavit. Diod. Sic. lib. 1. A remarkable Eftect of Fe- 
male Superftition ! See alfo tlie Paffage of the fame Hiftorian, cited above, 
fag. 43- in the Notes. l 

* See Treatife II. viz. Senfus Communis, (V OL. I.) pag. $5, Oc. He- 
rodotus gives us the Hiflory at length in his third Book. 

T Diod. Sic. lib. 1. p. 17, & 73- 

+ Herodot. Euterpe; & Diod. Sic. lib. 3- 

** Kara gnu Magón» oi weet Tres Tw» Oiar Oscamwsias Te X; Tieas DeaileiGorles 
sess, Bec. Qui in meroe (Urbe, & Infula primaria Æthiopum) Deorum cultu; 
dx honores adminiflrant Sacerdotes,) Ordo autem hic maxima pollet autoritate) 


quandocumque ipfis in mentem venerit, miffo ad, Regem nuncio, vita fe illum ab- 


dicare jubent. Oraculis enim Deorum “hoc edici : nec fas effe ab ullo morta- 
; : lium. 
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Condition: the State having been wholly fwal- 
low'd in the exorbitant Power of their land- 
ed Hierarchy. So true itis, That Dominion 
* muft naturally follow Property. Nor is it pof- 
fible, as I conceive, for any State or Monarchy 
to withftand the Encroachments of a growing 
Hierarchy, founded on the Model of thefe Egyp- 
tian and Afatick Priefthoods. No SUPERSTI- 
TION will ever be wanting among the Igno- 
rant and. Vulgar, whilft the Able and Crafty 
have a power to gain Inheritances and Poflef- 
fions by working on this human Weakne/s. ‘This 
is a Fund which, by thefe Allowances, will prove 
inexhauftible. New Modes of Woríhip, new Mi- 
racles, new Heroes, Saints, Divinitys (which ferve 
as new Occafions for f/acred DONATIVES) will 
be eafily fupply'd on the part of the religious 








lium, quod Dit immortales jufferint, contemni. So much for their Kings. 
For as to Subjects, the Manner was related a little before. Unus ex lidfori- 
bus‘ad Reum miltitur, fignum mortis praeferens : quo ille vifo, domum abiens fibi 
Mortem confcifcit. "This, the People of our days wou'd call Paffive-Obedi- 
ence and Pric(lcraft, with a witnefs. But our Hiftrorian proceeds—-— 
Et per fuperiores quideni etates, non armis aut uj coaéti, fed mere Superflitionis 
ver auras THs Jaci asuojas fafcino, mente capl: Reges, Sacerdotibus morem gef- 
ferunt: doncc ErG Å MENTES, ZEthiopum rex, (Proromarto fecundo rerum 
potiente) Grecorum Difcipline & ^ Philofophie particeps, mandata illa primus 
adfpernari aufus fuit. Nam hic animo, qui Regem deceret, fumto, cum militum 
manu in locum inacce[fum, ubi aureum fuit 4 emplum Ethiopum, profectus; om- 
nes illos Sacrificos jugulavit, & abolita more priflino, facra pro arbitrio fuo in- 
Jtauravit. | Diod. Sic. lib. 3. 

Orders; 
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Orders; whilft the Civil Magiftrate authorizes 
the accumulative DONATION, and neither re- 
{trains the Number or Poffeffons of the Sacred 
Body. 





WE find, withal, that in the early days of 
this antient Prie/fily Nation of whom we have 
been fpeaking, ‘twas thought expedient alfo, 
for the increafe of Devolion, to enlarge their Sy/- 
tem of DEITY; and either by myftical Genealogy, 
Confecration, or Canonization, to multiply their 
reveal'd Objects of Worfhip, and raife new 
Perfonuges of Divinity in their Religion. 
‘They proceeded, it feems, in procefs of time, to 
increafe the * Number of their Gods, fo far 
that, at laft, they became in a manner num- 
berlefs. What odd Shapes, Species, and Forms 
of Deity Were in latter times exhibited, is well 
known. Scarce an Animal or Plant but was 
adopted into fome fhare of Divinity. 


+ Ofanéias Gentes, quibus hzc nafcuntur in hortis 
Numina !—— 





No wonder if by a Nation fo-abounding in 
religious Orders, {piritual Conquefts were fought 





* Qs 91 avlo Atyuot, dria iori inlaxioxiqua s poeta’ is "Apacer Barit- 
ra Ure a px TO» ÓxXTw Sar ot dvwdixa Oio iyiszvlo, Herodot. lib. 2. 
icct. 43. 

tJuvenal. Sat. 15. ver. 1o. 


^ Il 
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in foreign Countrys, * Colonys led abroad, and 
Mifhonarys detach'd, on Expeditions, in this 
profperous Service. “Twas thus a Z¢alot-People, 
 imfHluenc:d of old by their very Region and Cli- 
mate, and who thro’ a long Tract of Time, un- 
der a peculiar Policy, had been rais'd both by 
Art and Nature to. an immeníe Growth in re- 
ligious Science and Myftery ; came by degrees 
to fpreád their variety of Rites and Ceremo- 
nys, their diftinguifhing Marks of /eparate Wor- 
fhips and /ecrete Communitys, thro the diftant 
World; but chiefly. thro’ their neighbouring 
and dependent Countrys. 








WE underfíland from Hiftory, that even when 
the EGYPTIAN State was leaft powerful in Arms, 
it was ftill refpecied for its Religion and Myyflerys. 
It drew Strangers from all Parts to behold its 
Wonders. And the Fertility-of its Soil forc'd 
the adjacent People, and wandring Nations who 
livd difpersd in fingle Tribes, to viftt them, 
court their Alliance, and folicit a Trade and 
Commerce with them, on whatfoever ‘Terms. 
The Strangers, no doubt, might well receive 





“Oc 8 de "Avysmlios Scc. Ægyptii plurimas colonias ex Egypto in Orbem ter- 
rarum di[Jeminatas fuiffe dicunt. In Babylonem colonos deduxit Belus, qui Nep- 
tuni ds Libye filius habetur: & pofita ad Euphratem fede, inftituit Sacerdotes ad 
morem Æ gyptiorum exemptos impenfis & oneribus publicis, quos Babylonii vocant 
Chald@os, qui, exemplo Sacerdotum & Phyfitorum, Aftrologorumque in A gypto, 
ebfervant ficllas. | Diod. Sic. lib. 1. p. 17. Ibid. p. 73- 4 

religious 
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religious Rites and Docirines from thofe, to 
whom they ow'd their Maintenance and Bread. 


BeEForeEthetimethatIsrAELwasconttraind 
to go down to Ecypt, and fue for Maintenance 
to thefe powerful Dyna/tys or Low-Land States, 
the Holy Patriarch * ABRAHAM himfíelf had been 
neceílitated to this Compliance on the fame 
account. He apply'd in the fame manner to 
the EGYPTIAN Court. He was at firfl well re- 
ceivd, and handíomly prefented; but after- 
wards ill ufed, and out of favour with the 
Prince, yet fuffer'd to depart the Kingdom, and 
retire with his Effects; without any attempt of 
recalling him again by force, as it happen d 
in the cafe of his Poflerity. "Iis certain that 
if this holy Patriarch, who farft inftituted the 
facred Rite of Circumcifion within his own Fa- 
mily or Tribe, had no regard to any Policy or 
Religion of the EGYPTIANS; yet he had for- 
merly been a Gueft and Inhabitant in EGYPT 
(where t Hiftorians mention this to have been 

a 





* Gen. cap. xii. ver. 10. dc. 

t Abrama, quando AEgyptum ingre[fus eft, nondum circumcifus erat, neque 
per annos amplius viginti pofl reditum. lilius bofleri circumcift funt & ante 
introitum, d». dum in "Egypto cmmorati funt: pofl exitum vero non funt circum- 
cift, quamdiu vixit Mofes. Fecit itaque Jofue cultros lapideos, et cir- 
cumcidit filios Ifrael in Colle Preputiorum. Fatum Deus ratum ha- 
buit, dixitque, Hodie aero cn» srasdicpcr “Aryurle ap’ veer, abftuli 
opprobrium J/Egvpti a vobis.  Jofue cap. 5. ver. 3. Fam Egyptis 

quam 
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a national Rite;) long * ere he had receiv'd 
any divine Notice or Revelation, concerning 
this Affair. Nor was it in Religion merely 
that this reverend Gueft was faid to have de- 
rivd Knowledge and Learning from the Ec x P- 
TIANS. Iwas from this FParent-Couniry of oc- 
cult Sciences, that he was prefum'd, together 
with other Wifdom, to have learnt that of 
t judicial Afirology ; as his Succeflors did after- 
wards other prophetical and miraculous Arts, 


proper to the MaAcr, or Priefihood of this 
Land. 





ONE cannot indeed but obferve, in after 
times, the trange Adherence and fervile De- 
pendency of the whole HEBREW Race on the 
EGYPTIAN Nation. It appears that tho they 
were of old abus'd in the Perfon of their grand 
Patriarch ; tho afterwards held in bondage, 
and treated as the moft abject Slaves; tho 
twice expeld, or neceífitated to fave themíelves 
by flight, out of this oppreíhve Region; yet 
in the very inftant of their laft Retreat, whilft 








quam Judzxis opprobrio erant inc. reumeif . —Apud AEgyptios circumcg 
dendi ritus velujl iffimus fuit, et ax «exse ab ipfo initio in/Zitutus. Jili nul. 
lorum aliorum hominum inftitutis uti volunt. Jerodot. lib. 9. cap. gt. 

Ta aidon d arros pir ings ws tyivoslo, As Soros awd tdreripnabes? — "Avyvaios 


Jà «sevraprovras. Herod. lib. g. cap. 36.  Mat/hami Chronicus Ca- 
non, p. 72. | 


* Gen. cap. xvii. 


t]ulius Firmicus, apud Maríhamum, f. 452, 453- 
Vor-:III. E 





they 
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they were yet on their March, conducted by 
vifible Divinity, fupply'd and fed from Hea- 
ven, and fupported by continual Miracles; 
they notwithflanding inclin'd fo ftrongly to the 
Manners, the Religion, Rites, Diet, Cufioms. 
Laws, and Conftitutions of their tyrannical 
Mafters, that it was with the utmoft difhculty 
they cou'd be with-held from * returning again 
into the fame Subjection. Nor cou'd their great 
Captains and Legiílators prevent their t re- 

lapling 








* It can fcarce be faid in reality, from what appears in Holy Writ, 
that their retreat was voluntary. And for the Hiftorians of other Na- 
tions, they have prefum d to affert that this People was actually ex pell'd 
Ecvrr on account of their, Leprofy; to which the Jewi/h Laws appear to 
have fo great a Reference. Thus TAcirus: Plurimi auéfores confentiunt, 
orta ber Egyptum tabe, que corpora f zdaret, regem Occhorim, adito Hammonis ora- 
culo, remedium petentem, purgare regnum, et id genus hominum ut invifum Deis, 
alias in terras acehere juffum. Sic conquifitum collet£tumque Vulgus, 

Mofen unum monuiffe, dzc. Hift. lib. 5. c. 3. Mgyptit, quum fcabiem & 
vitiliginem paterentur, refpon/o moniti eum (Mofen) cum egris, ne peflis ad plures 
Jerperet, terminis Ægypti pellunt. Bux igitur exulum fatfus, facra AEgyptiorum. 
J'urto abflulit : que repetentes armis Ægyptii, domum redire tempeflatfbus com- 
fu Junt. Juflin. lib. 36. c. 2. And in Mar/ham we find this remark- 
able Citation from Manetho: Amenophin regem affeétaffe Oar ywibas Orarnyr, 
Sewsg fle sis Tar gd aor GiIGaciAsvxóro», Deorum effe contemplatorem, ficut 
Orum quendam Regum priorum. Cui refponfum eft, ors Jurizaros Qes “sew, 
quod poffet vedere Deos, fi Regionem a leprofis & immundis hominibus purgarct. 
Chronicus (anon, f. 52. : 

t See what is cited above (p. 52. in the Notes from Mar/ham) of the 
jews returning to Circumcifion under Josuu A, after a Generation's In- 
termiffion: this being approv'd by God, for the reafon given, ** That i: 
** was taking from them the Reproach of the Egyptians, or what render 'd 

theni 
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lapfing perpetually into the fame Worfhip to 
which they had been fo long accuítom' d. 


How far the divine Providence might have 
indulg'd the ftubborn Habit and ftupid Hu- 
mour of this People, by giving them Laws (as 
the * Prophet fays) which he hupnfelf approv d 

not, 





** them odious and impious in the Eyes of that People." Compare 
with this the Paflage concerning Moses himfelf, Exod. iv. 18, 25, 26. 
(together with AGs vii. 30, 34-) where in regard to the Egyptians, to 
whom he was now returning when fourfcore years of Age, he appears to 
have Circumcifed his Children, and taken off this National Reproach: 
ZiPPORAH his Wife, neverthelels, reproaching him with the Bloodi- 
nels of the Deed; to which fhe appears to have been a Party only thro’ 
Neceffity, and in fear rather of her FHufband than of GOD. 

* Ezek. xx. 25. Adis xv. 10. Of thefe Egyptian Inflitutions receiv d 
amongft the Jews, fce our Spe NCER. Cum morum quorundam antiquorum 
toleratio vi magna polleret, ad Hebreorum animos Dei Legi d» cultui concilian- 
dos, & a Reformatione Mofaica invidiam omnem amoliretur ; maxime conveniebat, 
ut Deus ritus aliquos antiquitus ufitatos in facrorum fuorum numerum affumerct, & 
Lex a Mofe daia fpeciem aliquam cultus olim recepti ferret. — — —— Ita nempe 
nati factique erant Iíraclitz, ex JEgypto recens egreffi, quod Deos pene neceffe 
effet (humanitus- loqui fas fit rituum. aliquorum. veterum ufum iis indulgere, & 
illius inftituta ad eorum morem & modulum accommodare. Nam populus erat a 
teneris JE.gypti moribus affuetus, & in iis multorum annorum ufu confirmatus. —— 
Hebrzi, non tantum Ægy pti moribus affueti, fed etiam refratíarii fuerunt. 

Quemadmodum cujufque regionis et terre populo fua funt ingenia, mo- 
refque proprii, ita Natura gentem Hiebrzeorum, preter ceteros Orbis Incolas, 
ingenio morofo, difficili, Gad infamiam ufque pertinaci, finxit. ———— — Cum ita- 
que veteres Hebrzi moribus effent afperis d» efferatis adeo, populi conditio poftu- 
lavit, ut Deos ritus aliquos ufue veteri firmatos iis concederet, d» vopssxny Axresiav 
73 &cvrM» wOeria cupCaivecas (utiloquitur Theodoretus; cultum legalem 

E 2 corum 
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not, Y have no Intention to examine. This 
only I pretend to infer from what has been 
advanc'd; ** That the Manners, Opinions, 
* Rites, .and Cuftoms of the EGYPTIANS, 
* had, in the earlieft times, and from Gene- 
* ration to Generation, flrongly influencd 
^« the HEBREW People (their Guefts, and 
^ Subjects) and had undoubtedly gain d 
* a powerful Afcendency over their Na- 
"* tures. 


How extravagant foever the multitude of 
the EGYPTIAN Super/litions may appear, tis cer- 
tain that their Doéirine and Wifdom were in 
high repute, fince it is taken notice of in Ho- 
ly Scripture, as no fmall Advantage even to 


— a! — Á € M———— H—— ———— Y 


corum infirmitati accommodatum inflituerit.—— — ——MHebrzi fupetftitiofa gens 
erant dy. omni pene literatura deflituti. Quam alte Gentium Superftitionibus im- 
mergebantur, e legibus intelligere licet, que populo tanquam remedia fuperftitionis 
imponebantur. | Contumax autem bellua Juperftitio, fi prefertim ab 1gnorantie 
tenebris novam ferociam d» contumaciam hauferit. Facile vero credi poteft, I- 
raclitas, nuper e feróorum domo liberatos, artium humaniorum rudes fuiffe & 
vix quicquam fupra lateres atque allium, /Egypti fapuiffe. | Quando itaque Dee. 
jam negotium effet, cum Populo tam barbaro, és fuperflitionj tam impenfe dedito ; 
pene neceffe fuit, ut aliquid eorum infirmitati daret, eofque dolo quodam. (non ar- 
gumentis) ad feipfum alliceret. Nullum Animal fuperffitiofo, rudi precipue, 
morofius efl, aut majori arte tra£íandum. Srencerus de-Leg. Hebr. fag. 
627, 628, 629. 


MOSES 
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Moses himfelf, ** * That he had imbib'd the 
* Wifdom of this Nation ;" which, as is well 


known, lay chiefly among their Pries and 
M A G 1. | 


BEFORE the Time that the great Hebrew 
Legiflator receivd his Education among thefe 
Sages a t Hebrew Slave, who came a Youth 
into the Egyptian Court. had already grown 
fo powerful in this kind of Wifdom, as to out- 
do the chief Diviners, Prognofticators and Jnter- 
preters of Ecyrtr. He raisd himfelf to be 
chief Minifter to a Prince, who, following his 
Advice, obtain’d in a Manner the whole Pro- 
perty, and confequently the abfolute Dominion of 
that Land. But to what height of Power the 
eftablifh'd Priefthood was arriv'd even at that 
time, may be conjecturd hence; * That the 
** Crown (to fpeak in a modern Style) ** offer'd 
‘* not to meddle with the Church-Lands;" and 
that in this great Revolution nothing was at- 





* (1. ) Ka? imTaijóbn Moone ILAEH: SOP As. Aiywmlw» mw 938 duræròs ir 

Aóyoig * iv Yeyoss. AC. Apoll. cap. vi v. 22. 
(2.) Exod. cap. vii. ver. 11, & 22. 
(3-) Ibid. cap. viii. ver. 7. 
(4.) Juftin. lib. %6. cap. 2. 

+ Gen. cap. xxxix, 8cc. Minimus state inter fratres Jofeph fuit, cujus * 
excellens ingenium veriti fratres clam interceptum peregrinis Mercatoribus ven- 
diderunt. A quibus deportatis in "Egyptum, cum magicas ibi artes folerti in- 
genio percepiffet brevi ipfi Regi percarus fuit. Juftin. lib. 56. c. 2. 

3 tempted, 
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tempted, fo much as by way of Purchafe or 
Exchange *, in prejudice of this Landed Cler- 
gy: Fhe prime Minifter himfelf having joind 
his Intereft with-theirs, and enter'd t by Mar- 
riage into their Alliance. And in this he 
was follow’d by the great Founder of the e- 
brew-State. For he alfo 1 match'd himfelf with 
the Priefthood of fome of the neighbouring 
Nations, and Traders ** into Ecvrr, long 
ere his Eftablifhment of the HEBREW Re- 
ligion and Commonwealth. Nor had he per- 
fected his Model, till he confulted the foreign 
Prieft his ++ Father-in-law, to whofe Advice 
he paid fuch remarkable Deference. 


BUT TO refume the Subject of our Spe- 
culation, concerning the wide Diffufion of the 
Prieftly Science or Function; it appears from 
what has been faid, that notwithftanding the 
EGYPTIAN Priefthood was, by antient Efta- 
blifhment, hereditary; the Skill of Divining, 
Soothfaying,, and Magick was communicated to 
others befides their national facred Body : and 
that the Wifdom of the MAcIiIcIANS, their 


T Gen. xlvii. ver. 22, 26. 

+ Gen. xli. ver. . 

i Exod. chap. iii. ver. 1. and chap. xvi#i. ver. 1, &c. 
* Such were the Midianites, Gen. xxxvii. ver. 28, 36. 


24. 





tt Exod. xviii. ver. 17 
Power 
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Power of Miracles, their Interpretation of 
Dreams and Fins, and their Art of adminif- 
tring in Divine Affairs, were entrufted even 
to Foreigners who refided amongit them. 


I r appears, withal, from thefe Confidera- 
tions, how apt the religious Profeflion was to 
fpread it-felf widely in this Region of che 
World; and what Efforts wou'd naturally be 
made by the more neceffitous. of thefe unli- 
mited Profeíflors, towards a Fortune, or Main- 
tenance, for themíelves and their Succeflors. 


Common Arithmetick will, in this Cafe, 
demonftrate to us, ** That as the Proportion 
‘© of fo many Lay-men to each Prieft grew every 
* day lefs and lefs, fo the Wants and Necelh- 
-* tys of each Prie// muft grow more and more. 
The Magifrate too, who according to this 
EGYPTIAN Regulation had refign'd his Title 
or fhare of Right in facred Things, coud no 
longer govern, as he pleas’d, in thefe Affairs, 
or check the growing Number of thefe Profef- 
fors. The fpiritual Generations were left to 
prey on others, and (like Fi/h of Prey) even on 
themfelves, when deftitute of other Capture, 
and confin’d within too narrow Limits. What 
Method, therefore, was there left to heighten 
the ZEAL of Worlhippers, and augment their 
Liberality, but ** to foment their Emulation, pre- 

E 4 fer 
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** fer Worfhip to Worfhip, Faith to Faith; and 
' turn the Spirit of ENTHUSIASM to the fide 
* of facred Horror, religious Antipathy, and 
* mutual Difcord between W oríhippers.? 


Tuus Provinces and Nations were divided 
by the moft contrary Rites and Cuftoms which 
cou'd be devis'd, in order to create the ftrong- 
eft Averfion pofible between Creatures of like 
Species. For when all other Animofitys are 
allayd, and Anger of the fierceft kind ap- 
peas d, the réligious Hatred, we find, continues. 
ftill asit began, without Provocation or volun- 
tary Offence. "Ihe prefum'd Mz/believer and 
Blafphemer, as one rejected and abhor'd of Gop, 
is thro’ a pious Imitation abhord by the ad- 
verje Woríhipper, whofe Enmity muft naturally 
increafe as his religious Zeal increaíes. 


FROM hence the Oppofition rofe of Iem- 
ple againft'Temple, Profelyte againft Profelyte. 
The moft zealous Woríhip of one GOD, wa» 
beft exprefs'd (as they conceiv'd) by the . open 
defiance of another. SxmR-JNames and Titles of 
DrviNrrv paísd as Watch-words. He who 
had not the SvM 50r. nor cou'd give the Word, 
receiv'd the Knock. 


Down 
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Down with him! Rill him! Merit Heaven 
thereby ; 





As our * Poet has it in his AMERICAN Tra- 
gedy. 


Nor did t PHILOSOPHY, whenintroduc'd 
into Religion, extinguifh, but rather inflame 
this Zeal: as we may fhew perhaps in our fol- 
lowing Chapter more particularly; if we re- 
turn again, as is likely, to this Subject. For 
this, we perceive, is of a kind apt enough to 
grow upon.our hands. We fhall here, there- 
fore, obferve only what is obvious to every 
Student in facred Antiquitys, That from the 
contentious Learning and Sophiflry of the an- 
tient Schools (when true Science, Philofophy, 
and Arts were already deep in their T Decline) 
religious Problems of a like contentious Form 
Íprang up; and certain Doétrinal TESTS were 
fram'd, by which religious Partyswereingag'd and 
lifted againft one another, with more Animofity 
than in any other Caufe or Quarrel had been 
ever known. ‘Thus religious Maffacres began, 
and were carryd on; Temples were demo- 








* * Dryden, Indian Emperor, Ad? 5. Scene 2. 
t Infra, pag. Sı. | 
t VOL. I. pag. 221, 222, & 550. in the Notes. Ana 4njra,' pag. 


lifh'd: 


79, So, 1, 2, ve. 
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lifh'd; holy Utenfils deftroy’d; the facred 
Pomp trodden under-foot, infulted ; and the 
Infulters in their turn expos'd to the fame 
‘Treatment, in their Perfons as well as in their 
Worfhip. Thus Madne/s and Confufion were 
brought upon the World, like that CHAOs, 
which the Poet miraculoufly defcribes in the 
mouth of his mad Hero: When even in Ce- 
leftial Places, Diforder and Blindnefs reign'd: 
* No Dawn of Light ; 








* ** No Glimpfe or Starry Spark, 
* But Gods met Gods, and ju/lled in the Dark. 





* OEDIPUS of Dryden and Lee. 
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dede ppp deep cp Ke ele pos Kp Ee pre eo Serie 
CHAP. 1l. 


Judgment of Divines and grave Authors con- 
cerning Enthufiafm. Reflections upon 
Scepticiím. A Sceptick-Chrifttan.— 
Judgment of the Infpir d concerning their 
own Infpirations.— Knowledge and Be- 
lief. Hiftory of Religion refum d. 
ZEAL Offenfive and Defenfive.—A Church 
an Dangér Perfecution. —Policy of 
the Church of RoME. 




















HAT I had to remark, of my own con- 

cerning ENTHUSIASM, I have thus 
difpatch’d: What Others have remark d on the 
fame Subject, I may, as an Apologif! to another 
Author, be allow d to cite; efpecially if I take 
notice only of what has been dropt very natu- 


rally by fome of our moft approv'd Authors, and 
ableft Divines. 





Ir has been thought an odd kind of Teme- 
rity, in our Author, to aflert, * ** ‘That even 
‘+ ATHEISMit-Íclf was not wholly exempt from 


E^ 


iz. In his Letter concerning Enthufiafm, V OL. I. 
* Enthufiafm 
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* Enthufiafm ; That there have been in reality 
"* Enthufiaflical Atheifts; and ‘That even the 
** Spirit of Maftyrdom cou d, upon occafion, ex- 
** ert it-felf as wellin this Caufe, as in any other.” 
Now, befides what has been intimated in the 
preceding Chapter, and what in fact may be 
demonftrated from the Examples of VANINUS 
and other Martyrs of a like Principle, we may 
hear an * excellent and learned Divine, of high- 
eft Authority at home, and Fame abroad ; who 
after having defcrib'd an Enthufiaflical Atheift and 
one atheiflically infpir'd, fays of this very fort of 
Men, ‘‘ That they are Fanuticks too; however 
*- that word feems to have a more peculiar re- 
** {pect to fomething of a Derry : All Atheiíts be- 
* ing that blind Goddefs-NATURE'S Fanaticks." 


AND again: '* All Atheifts (fays he) are poi- 

* fefsd with a certain kind of Madnefs, that 
* may be call'd + Pneumatophobia, that makes 
* them have an irrational but defperate Ab- 
—" horrence 





* Dr. CupwonxMnH's Intellectual Syflem, pag. 154. 

+ The good Doctor makes ufe, here, of a Stroke of Raillery againft 
the over-£righted anti-fuperflitious Gentlemen, with whom our Author 
reafons at large in his fecond Treatife (viz. V O L. I. pag. 85, 86, òc. 
and 88, 89, &c.) "Tis indeed the Nature of Fear, as of all other Paffions, 
when exceílive, to defeat its own End, and prevent us in the execution 
of what we naturally propofe to our-felves as our Advantage. SUPER- 

STITION 
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s horrence from Spirits or incorporeal Sub- 
** ftances ; they being acted alfo, at the fame 
** time, with an Z773/omania, whereby they mad- 
* ly dote. upon. Matter, and devoutly worfhip 
* it, as the only INUMEN." 


WHAT the Power of ExTAsy is, whether 
thro’ Melancholy, Wine, Love, or other natural 
Caufes, dnotherlearned * Divine ofour Church, 
in a Difcourfe upon Enthufiafm, íets forth: 
bringing an Example from ARISTOTLE,:''* of 
* a Syracufean Poet, who never verfify d fo well, 
** as when he was zn his difiraéied Fits.” But as 
to Poets in general, compard with the religious 





sTITION it-Íclf is but a certain kind of Fear, which pofiefling us ftrong- 

ly with the apprehended Wrath or Difpleafure of Divine Powers, hinders 
us from judging what thofe Powers are in themfelves, or what Conduct 
of ours may, with beft reafon, be thought futable- to fuch highly ra- 
tional and fuperior Natures. Now if from the Experience of many 
grofs Delufions of a fuperftitious kind, the Courfe of this Fear begins to 
turn; ‘tis natural for it to run, with equal violence, a contrary way.- 
The extreme Paffion for religious Objects pafles into au Averfion. And 
a certain Horror and Dread of Impofture caufes as great a Difturbance as 

even Impofture it-fef had done before. In fuch a Situation as this, the 
Mind may eafily be blinded; as well in onc refpect, as in the other. "Tis 

plain, both thefe Diforders carry fomething with them which difcover 
us to be in fome manner befide our Reafon, and out of the right ufe of 
Judgment and Underftanding. For how can we be faid to intruf? or ufe 

our Reafon, ifin any cafe we fear to be convinc' d? How are we Matters 

of our-felves, when we have acquird the Habit of bringing Horror, 

Averfion, Favour, Fondnefs, or any other Temper than that of mere 
Indifference and Impartiality, inte the Judgment of Opinions, and Search 

of Truth? 

* Dr. More, Sect. 11, 19, 20. and foon. 


Enthupajís, 
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Enthufafls, he fays: There is this Difference; 
** That a Poet is an Enthufiaft in jeft: and an 
* Enthufafl is a Poet in good earneftt.” 


** "Irs a ftrong Temptation * (fays the Doc- 
* tor) with a Melancholif?, when he feels a Storm 
* of Devotion and Zeal come upon him ike a 
** mighty Wind; his Heart being full of Affecti- 
* on, his Head pregnant with clear and fen- 
* fible Reprefentations, and his Mouth flow- 
* ing and ftreaming with fit and powerful Ex- 
‘s: prefhons, fuch as would aftonifh an ordina- 
* ry t Auditory; ‘tis, I fay, a fhreud I empta- 
** tion to him, to think it the very Spirit of God 
** that then moves fupernaturally in him; when- 
* as all that Excefs of Zeal and Affection, and 
+ Fluency of Words, is moft palpably to be 
* refolv'd into the power of Melancholy, which 
** is a kind of natural Inebriatton." 


THE learned Doctor, with much pains af- 
terwards, and by help of the Peripatetick Phi- 





* Sect. 16. 

+ It appears from hence, that in the Notion which this learned Di- 
vine gives us of Enruustasm, he comprehends the /focia! or popular 
Genius of the Paffion; agreeably with what our Author in his Letter 
concerning Enthujia/m (p. 15, 16. 44. 45-) has faid of the Influence and 
Power of the Affembly and Auditory it-felf, and of the communicative 
Force and rapid Progrefs of this extatick Fervor, once kindled, and fet 
in Action. 


lofophy, 
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lofophy, explains this Enthufialick Inebriation, 
and fhews in particular*, ** How the Vapours 
* and Fumes of Melancholy partake of the na- 
** ture of Wine." 


ONE might conjecture from hence, that the 
malicious. Oppofers of early Chriftianity were 
not un-vers'd in this Philofophy ; when théy 
fophiftieally objecited againft che apparent Force 
of the Divine Spirit fpeaking in divers Langua- 
ges, and attributed it ** To the Power of new 
+ Wine." 


Bur our devout and zealous Doctor feems 
to go yet further. For befides what he fays 
of the t Enthufiaflick Power of Fancy in Atheifts, 
he calls Melancholy ** a pertinacious and religious 
Complexion; and aflerts, ** That there is not any 
** true fpiritual Grace from God, but this mere 
* natural Conflitution, according to the feve- 
-* ral Tempers and Workings of it, will not 
e onky refemble, but fometimes feem to ou/irip." 
And after fpeaking of tt Prophetical ENTHUSI- 
ASM, and eftablifhing (as our Author Tt does) 
a Legitimate anda Ba/flard-fort, he afflerts and 
juftifies the (a) Devotional ENTHUSIASM (as he 





* Set, 20, 21, 25, 260. t Aéts ii. 19. + Sect. 1. 
-r Sect. 15. . tt Sed. 90, Se 57. TIE VOL. I. $.. 53. 
(a) Sect. 6s. 


calls 
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calls it) of holy and fmncere Souls, and afcribes 
this allo to MELANCHOLY. 


He allows, ** That the Soul may fink fo far 
into Phantafms, as not to recover the ufe of 
her free Facultys; and that this enormous 
Strength of Imagination does not only beget 
the Belief of mad internal Apprehenfions, 
* but is able to aflure us of the Prefencc of 
** external Objeéis which are mot." He adds, 
* That what Cufom and Education do by de- 
** grees, diftemperd FANCY may do in a 
** fhorter time." And fpeaking * of ExTASY 
and the Power of MELANCHOLY in £xtatick 
Fancys, he fays, ** Vhat what the Imagination 
** then puts forth, of herfelf, is as clear as broad 
* day; and the Perception of the Soul at leaft 
** as frong and vigorous, as at any time in be- 
** holding things awake." 





FROM whence the Doctor infers, * That 


* the Strength of Perception is no fure Ground 
** of Truth.” 


Hap any other than a reverend Father of 
our Church expreís'd himíelf in this manner, 
he muft have been contented perhaps to bear 
a fufhcient Charge of Scepticifm. 





* Sef. 28. 
I w-AS 
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‘Twas good fortune in my Lord BAcows 
Cafe, that he fhou'd have efcap'd being call d 
an ATHEIST, Or a ScePTi1ck, when fpeak- 
ing in a folemn manner of the Religious Paffion, 
the Ground of SUPERSTITION Or ENTHU- 
SIASM, (which he alfo terms * a Panick) he 
derives it from an Imperfection in the Crea- 
tion, Make, or natural Conftitution of Man, 
How far the Author of the t Letter differs from 
this Author in his Opinion both of the End 
and Foundation of this Pafhon, may appear 
from what has been faid above. And, in ge- 
neral, from what we read in the other fucceed- 








* NATURA RE RU M omnibus Viventibus indidit Metum & Formidinem, 
Vite atque Effentia fue confervatricem, ac Mala ingruentia vitantem & depel.. 
lentem. | Veruntamem eadem Natura modum | tenere nefcia efl, fed Timoribus fa. 
lutaribus femper vanos & inanes admifcet: adeo ut omnia (fi intus confbici daren- 
tur) Panicis Terroribus pleni//ima Jint, praefertim humana ; b maxime omnium 
apud Vulgum, qui Superflitione (que vere nihil aliud quam Panicus Terror eft) 
in iqmenfem laborat & agitatur; precipue temporibus duris, & trepidis, & ad- 
verfis. Francifcus Bacon de Augment. Scient. lib. 2. c. 13- 

The Author of the Letter, I dare fay, wou'd have ex pected no quarter 
from his Criticks, had he expreís'd himfelf as this celebrated Author 
here quoted : who, by^his Natura Rerum, cat mean nothing lefs than the 
Univerfal Difpenfing. Nature, erring blindly in the very frà Defign, Con- 
trivance, or original Frame of "Things; according to the Opinion of 
Ericurus himfelf, whom this Author, immediately after, cites with 
Praife. 

+ Viz. The Letter concerning Enruusrasm, above, VOL. I. 


Vor. III. F ing 
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ing Treatifes qf our Author, we may venture 
to fay of him with Affurance, ** That he is as 
***ittlea ScrertTrick (according to the vulgar 
* Senfe of that word) as he is £fieurean or 
* Atheifl! ‘This may be provd fufhciently 
from his Philofophy: And for any thing higher, 
'tis what he no-where prefumes to treat ; hav- 
ing forborn in particular to mention any Holy 
Myflerys. of our Religion, or facred Aiticle of 
our Belief. 


As for what relates to * Revelation in gene- 
ral, if I miake not our Author's meaning, 
he profefles to believe, as far asis poflible for any 
one who himfelf had never experiencd any 
Divine Communication, whether by Dream, Vifion, 
Apparition, or other /upernatural Operation; nor 
was ever prefent as Eye-witnefs of any Sign, 
Prodigy, or Miracle whatfoever. Many of thefe, 
+he obferves, are atthis day pretendedly exhi- 
bited in the World, with an Endeavour of 
giving them the perfect Air and exact Kefem- 
blance of thofe recorded in Holy Writ. He 
fpeaks indeed wirh Contempt of the Mockery 
of modern Miracles and Infpiration. And as 
to all Pretences to things of this kind in our 





* Infra, pag. 315- : 
4 VOL. pag. 44,45, ùc. And VOL. II. pag. 322, 323, ^c. 


prefent 
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prefent Age; he feents inclind to look upon 
em as no better than mere Jmpoflure or Delu- 
fion. But for what is recorded of Ages here- 
tofore,.he feems to refign his Judgment, with 
intire Condefcenfion, to his Superiors. He 
pretends not to frame any certain or pofitive 
Opinion of his own, notwithftanding his beft 
Searches into Antiquity, and the Nature of 
religious Record and Tradition: but on all oc- 
cafions fubmits moft willingly, and with full 
Confidence and Truft, to the * Opinions by 
Law eftablifhd. And if this be not fufhcient to 
free him from the reproach of SCEPTICISM, 
he muft, for ought I fee, be content to under- 
go it. 


To fay truth, 1 have often wonder d to find 
fuch a Difturbance raisd about the fimple 
name of + ScerTrick. Tis certain that, in 
its original and plain fignification, the word 
imports no more than barely, ** That State 
* or Frame of Mind in which every one re- 
* mains, on every Subject of which he is not 
certain." He who is certain, or prefumes to 
fay, he knows, is in that particular, whether he 
be miftaken or in the right, a DOGMATIST., 
Between thefe two States or Situations of Mind, 


316. | 
t VOL. II. pag. 205, 206, & 323, £c. And Infra, pag. 317. 


318, ec. 
F 2 there 
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there can be no medium. For he who fays, 
‘© That he believes for certain, or is a/fur d of what 
* he believes;' either fpeaks ridiculoufly, or 
fays in effect, * That. he believes firongly, but zs 
* not fure." So that whoever is. not confcious 
of Revelation, nor has certain Knowledge of any 
Miracle or Sign, can be no more than Screr- 
TICK in the Cafe: And the beft Chriftian in 
the World, who being deflitute of the means of 
Gertainty, depends only on Hiflory and Tra- 
dition for his Belief in thefe Particulars, is at 
beft but a Sceptick-Chriflian. We has no more 
than a nicely critical * Aiiflorical Faith, fubject 
to various Speculations, and a thoufand diffe- 
rent Critzci/ms of Languages and Literature. 


THis he will naturally.find to be the Cafe, 
if he attempts to fearch into Originals, in or- 
der to be his own Judge, and proceed on the 
bottom of kis own Difcernment, an Underftand- 
ing. If, on the other hand, he is no Critick, 
nor competently learned in thefc ORIGINALS; 
‘tis plain he can have no original Judgment of 
his own; but muft rely ftill on the Opinion 
of thofe who. have opportunity to examine fuch 
matters, and whom he takes to be the unbiafs'd 





"VOL. p. 146, 147- And Infra, P- 316, 317, 320, &c. 
| and 
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and difinterefted Judges of thefe religious Nar- 
ratives. His Faith is not in antient Faćtis or Per- 
fons, nor in the antient Writ, or Primitive Re- 
corders;- nor in the fucceflive Collators or Con- 
Jervators of thefe Records (for of thefe he is un- 
able to take cognizance :) But his Confidence 
and Trut muft be in thofe modern Men, or So- 
cietys of Men, to whom the Publick, or He him- 
felf, afcribes the Judgment of thefe Records, 
and commits the Determination of /acred Writ, 
and genuine Story. 


Let the Perfon feem ever fo pofitive or 
dogmatical in thefe high Points of Learning; 
he is yet in reality no Dogmatifi, nor can any 
way free himfelf from a certain kind of SCEP- 
Ticism. He muf know himfelf ftill capable 
of Doubting : Or if, for fear of it, he ftrives to 
banifh every oppofite Thought, and refolves 
not fo much as to deliberate on the Cafe; 
this ftill will not acquit him. So far are we 
from being able to be fure when we have a 
mind; that indeed we can never be thorowly 
fure, but then only when we can't heip it, and 
find of neceílity we muft be fo, whether we 
will or not. Even the higheft zmplicit Faith is 
in reality no more than a kind of pafive ScCEP- 
TICISM; ‘t A Refolution to examine, recol- 
* lect, confider, or hear, as little as pofflible 

F 3 ** to 
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‘© to the prejudice of that Belief, which having 
* once efpous'd, we are ever afterwards afraid 
** to lofe.” 


Ir I might be allow'd to imitate our Author, 
in daring to touch now and then upon the 
Charaélers of our Divine Worthys, Y fíhou d, upon 
this Subject of BELIEF, obferve how fair and 
generous the great Chriflian Convert and learn- 
ed APOSTLE has fhewn. himfíelf in his Sacred 
Writings. Notwithftanding he had himfelf 
an original Teftimony and Revelation from Hea- 
ven, on which he grounded his Converfion ; 
notwithftanding he had in his own Perfon the 
Experience of outward Miracles and inward 
Communications; he condefcended ftill, on many 
occafions, to fpeak /ceptically, and with fome 
Hefitation and Referve, as to the Certainty of 
thefe Divine Exhibitions. In his account of 
fome 'Tranfactions of this kind, himfelf being 
the Witnefs, and fpeaking (as we may prefume) 
of his own Perfon, and proper Vifion, * 
fays only. that ** He knew a Man: whether in 
** the Body or out of it, he cannot tell. But fuch 
* q one caught up to the third Heaven he knew 
* formerly (he fays) above fourteen years before 
* his then Writing." And when in another 
Capacity the fame infpird Writer, giving 
Precepts to his Difciples, diftinguifhes what 


9 QCOr. Kile Vere X. s. 
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* he writes by Divine €ommi/hon from what he 
delivers as his own Judgment and private Opinion, 
he cendefcends neverthelefs to fpeak as one 
no way pofitive, or Mafter of any abfolute 
Criterion in the Cafe. And in feveral fubfe- 
quent + Paflages he exprefles himfelf as under 
fome kind of Doubt how to judge or determine 
certainly, ** Whether he writes by Infpiration 
* or otherwifíe," He only ‘* thinks he has the 
* Spirit." He ** is not fure,’ nor wou' d have 
us to depend on him as pofiltve or certain in a 
matter of fo nice Diícernment. 


Tur holy Founders and infpird Authors 
of our Religion requird not, it feems, fo /iric£ 
an Affent, or fuch implicit Faith in behalf of 
their original Writings and Revelations, as 
later un-infpir'd Doctors, without the help of 
Divine Teftimony, or any Miracle on their 
fide, have requir'd in behalf of their own Com- 
ments and Interpretations. “he earlieft and 
worít of Hereticks, tis faid, were thofe call'd 
Gnofticks, who took their name from an auda- 
cious Pretence to certain Knowledge and Com- 
prehenfion of the greateft Mylerys of Faith. If 
the moft dangerous State of Opinion was this 
dogmatical and prefumptuous fort; the fafeft, 





" t Gpr: Vil: tO. ER. 


T 1 Cor. vii. 40- 


F 4 in 
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in all likelihood, muft be the /ceptical and 
modetft. 


THERE is nothing more evident than that 
our Holy RELIGION,.in its original Conititu- 
tion, was fet fo far apart from all PAzofophy or 
refind Speculation, that it feem'd in a man- 
ner diametrically oppos'd to it. A Man might 
have been not only a Sceptick in all the. contro- 
verted Points of the Academys, or Schools of 
Learning,but even a perfect Stranger to all this 
kind; and yet compleat in his Religion, Faith, 
and Worfhip. 


AMONG the polite Heathens of the antient 
World, thefe different Provinces of Religion and 
Philofophy were upheld, we know, without the 
leaft interfering with each other. If in fome 
barbarous Nations the Philofopher and Prieft 
were join’d in one, ‘tis obfervable that the 
Myfterys, whatever they were, which fprang | 
from this extraordinary Conjunction, were 
kept fecret, and undivulg'd. Twas Satisfac- 
tion enough to the Przefi- Philofopher, if the ini- 
tiated Party prefervd his Refpeét and Vene- 
ration for the Tradition and Worfhip of the 
Temple, by complying in every refpect with 
the requifite Performances and Rites of Wor- 
fhip. No Account was- afterwards taken of 
the Philofophick Faith of the Profelyte, or Wor- 

{hipper 
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fhipper. His opinions were left to himfelf, 
and he might philofophize according to what 
foreign School or Sect he fagcy'd. Even a- 
mongít the Jews themfelves, the SADDUCEE 
(a Matertalift, and Denyer of the Soul s Immor- 
tality) was as well admitted as the PHARISEE; 
who from the Schools of PYTHAGORAS, 
PL ATO, or other latter Philofophers of GREECE, 
had learnt to reafon upon immaterial Sub/tances, 
and the natural Immortality of Souls. 


"Tis no aftonifhing Reflection to obferve 
how faft the World declin’d in * Wit and 
Senfe, in Manhood, Reafon, Science, and in 
every Art, when once the ROMAN Empire 
had prevaild, and fpread an univeríal Iy- 
ranny and Opprefflion over Mankind,, Even 
the Romans themíelves, after the early Sweets 
of one peaceful and long Reign, began to 
groan under that Yoke, of which they had 
been themfelves the Impofíers. How much 
more muft other Nations, and mighty Citys, 
at a far diftance, have abhord this Tyranny, 
and detefled their common Servitude under a 
People who were themíelves no better than 


mere Slaves? 


Ir may be look'd upon, no doubt, as pro- 
vidential, that at this time, and in thefe Cir- 


* VOL. I. pag. 220, &«c. And in the preceding Chapter, pag. 61 
cumítance 
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cumftances of the World, there fhou'd ariíe 
fo high an expectation of a divine Dehverer; 
and that from the Eaftern Parts and Confines 
of JupEA the Opinion fhou'd fpread it-felf of 
fuch a Deliverer to come, with Strength from 
Heaven fufficient to break that Empire, which 
no earthly Power remaining cou'd be thought 
fufficient to encounter. Nothing coud have 
better difpos'd the generality of Mankind, to 
receive the Evangelical Advice ; whilft they mil- 
took the News, as many of the firft Chriftians 
plainly did, and underftood the Promiufes of a 
MeESSIAS in this temporal Senfe, with refpect 
to his /econd Coming, and /udden Reign here 
upon Earth. 


*SUPERSTITION,in the mean while, cou'd 
not but naturally prevail, as Mifery and Ig- 
noranee increasd. The ROMAN Emperors, 
as they grew more barbarous, grew fo much 
the more fuperftitious. The Lands and Reve- 
nues, as well as the Numbers of the Heathen 
Priefts grew daily. And when the feafon 
came, that by means of a Convert-Emperor, 
the Heathen t Charch-Lands, with an Increafe 


of 








* VOL. I. pag. 133. And below, fag» go. 
+ How rich and vaft thefe were, efpecially in the latter times of that 
Empire, may be judg'd from what belong'd to the fingle order of the 


Veftajs, 
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of Power, became transferd to the Chriftian 
Clergy, “twas no wonder if by fuch Riches 
and Authority they were in no {mall meafure 
influenc’d.and corrupted; as may be gatherd 
even from the accounts given us of thefe mat- 
ters by themfelves. 


WHEN, together with this, the Schools of 
the antient + Philofophers, which had been 
long in their Decline, came now to be dií- 
folv'd, and their fophiftick ‘Teachers became 





Veflals, and what we read of the Revenues belonging to the Temples of 
the Sun (as inthe time of the Monfter Heriocasatus) and ofother De- 
nations by other Emperors. But what may give us yet a greater Idea of 
thefe Riches, is, That in the latter Heathen Times, which grew more and 
more fuperftitious, the reftraining Laws (or Statutes of Mort-main) by which 
Men had formerly been with-held from giving away Eftates by Will, or 
otherwife, to Religious Ufesywere repeal'd; and the Heathen-Church left, in 
this manner, as a bottomlefs Gul ph and devouringR eceptacle of Land and 
Treafure. Senatus-confulto, et Conftitutionibus Principum, Heredes inflituere 
conce[Tum eft Apollinem Didymeum, Dianam Ephefiam, Matrem Deorum, &c. 
Ulpianus poft Cod. Theodof. pag. Q2. apud Marth. 

This anfwers not amifs to.the modern Practice and Expreffiou of 
Making our Soul our Heir: Giving to God what has been taken fometimes 
with freedom enough from Man; and conveying Eftates in fuch a man- 
ner in this World, as to make good Intereft of them in another. The 
Reproach of the antient Saürif is at prefent. put of doors. ‘Tis no af- 
front to Religion now-a-days to compute its Profits. And a Man might 
well be accounted dull, who, in our prefent Age, fhou'd afk the Queftion, 


Dicite, Pontifices, in facro quid facit Aurum? Perf, Sat. g. See Below, pag. 
go, and 125. in the Notes, and 88. ibid. | 


T As above, pag. 61. 


Eccle- 
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Ecclefiaftical Inftructors; the unnatural Union 
of Religion and Philofophy was compleated, and 
the monfirous. "Product of this Match appear'd 
foon in the World. ‘The odd exterior Shapes 
of Deitys, Temples, and holy Utenfils, which 
by the * EGYPTIAN Sects had been formerly 
fet in battle againít each other, were now me- 
tamorphos'd into philofophical Forms and Phan- 
toms; and, like Flags and Banners, difplay d 
in hoftile manner, and borne offenfvely, by 
one Party againít another. In former times 
thofe barbarous Nations above mention’d were 
the fole Warriors in thefe religious Caufes ; 
but now the whole World became engagd : 
when inftead of Storks and Crocodiles, other En- 
figns were erected; when /ophifiical Chimeras, 
crabbed Notions, bombaflick Phrafes, Solecifms, Ab- 
furditys and a thoufand Montfters of a /cholaflick © 
Brood, were fet on foot, and made the Sub- 
ject of vulgar Animofity and Difpute. 








Here firft began that Spirit of Wigoiry 
which broke out in a more raging manner 
than had been ever known before, and was 
lefs capable of Temper or Moderation than any 
Species, Form, or Mixture of Religion in the 
antient World. | Myfierys, which were here- 





* Supra, pag- 42» 46, 57; 60. And VOL. I. fag. 350. in the 


Notes. 
tofore 
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tofore treated with profound refpect, and lay. 
unexposd to vulgar Eyes, became publick 
and proftitute; being enforc'd with Terrors, 
and urg'd. with Compulfion and Violence, on 
the unfitted Capacitys and Apprehenfions of 
Mankind. The very 7ewifh Traditions, and 
Cabaliflick Learning underwent this Fate. That 
which was naturally the Subject of profound . 
Speculation and Inquiry, was made the necel- 
fary Subject of a ftrict and abfolute Aflent. 
The allegorical, mythological Account of Sacred 
Things, was wholly inverted: Liberty of Judg- 
ment and Expofition taken away: No Ground 
left for Inquiry, Search, or Meditation: No 
Refuge from the dogmatical Spirit let loofe. 
Every Quarter was taken up; every Portion 
prepoflefsd. All was reduc'd to * Articte and : 
Propofition. 





Tuus a fort of philofophical ENTHUSIASM 
overfpread the World. And BIGOTRY (at 
Species of Superfiition hardly known before) 
took place ih Mens Affections, and arm'd ‘em 
with a new Jealoufy againft each other. Bar- 





* Infra. pag- 332, 3. 4- in the Notes. Et fupra, p. 6r. 

+ Let any one who confiders diftinctlly the Meaning and Force of the 
word BIGOTRY, endeavour to render it in either of the antient Lan- 
guages, and he will find how pecaliar a Paflion it implies; and how dif- 
ferent from the mere Affection of Enthufia/m or Superflition. 


barous 
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barous Terms and Idioms were every day 
introduc'd: Monftrous Definitions invented 
and impos'd: New Schemes of Faith erected 
from time to time; and Hoftilitys, the fiercelt 
imaginable, exercis'd on thefe occafions. So 
that the ENTHUSIASM Or ZEAL, which was 
ufually fhewn by Mankind in behalf of their 
particular Worfhip, and which for the moft 
part had been hitherto defen/tue only, grew now 
to be univerfally of the offen/toe kind. 











IT MAY be expected of me perhaps, that 
being fallen thus from remote Antiquity to 
later Periods, I fhou'd fpeak on this occafion 
with more than ordinary Exaéctnefs and Re- 
gularity. It may be urg'd againft me, that I 
talk here, as a£ random, and without-book: ne- 
glecting to produce my Authoritys, or continue 
my Quotations, according to the profeís d Style 
and Manner in which I began this prefent 
Chapter. But as there are many greater. Pri- 
vileges by way of Variation, Interruption, and 
Digrefhon, allow'd to us Writers of MiscEr- 
LANY; and efpecially to fuch as are Commen- 
tators upon other Authors; I fhall be content 
to remain myfterious in this refpect, and ex- 
plain my-felf no further than by a noted Story; 
which feems to fute our Author's Purpofe, and 
the prefent Argument. 
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Tis obfervable from Holy Writ, that the 
antient EPHESIAN Worfhippers, however 
zealous or enthufiaftick they appear'd, had on- 
ly a defenfive kind of Zeal in behalf of their 
* Temple; whenever they thought in earneft, 
it was brought in danger. In the t’Tumult 
which happen'd in that City near the time of 
the holy Apoftle’s Retreat, we have a remark- 
able inftance of what our Author calls a reli- 
gious Panick. As little Bigots as the People 
were, and as far from any offenfve Zeal, yet 
when their eftablifh’d Church came to be call d 
in queftion, we fee in whata manner their Zeal 
began to operate. I ‘* AU with one voice, about 
‘© the [pace of tuo hours, cried out, faying, Great 





* The Magnificence and Beauty of that Temple is well known to all 
who have form'd any Idea of the antient Grecian Arts and Workman- 
fhip. It feems to me to be remarkable in. our learned and elegant 
Apoftle, that tho an Enemy to this mechanical Spirit of Religion in the 
Erueseans: yet according to his known, Character, He accommodates 
himfelf to their Humour, and the natural Turn to their ENTHUSIASM; 
by writing to his Converts in a kind of Architel-Sctyle, and almoft with 
a perpetual Allufion to Building, and to that Majefiy, Order, and Beauty, 
of which their Temple was a Mafter-pic@e. ^ E«oixoJopanDérrsc Pei ra 
Ospas rar “Aworodon xj Tleopurer, AE axceyenais Abe murë Inos Xer- 
"Erg wacan obxodopn curagmohoyusirn dve es var dyios ùi» Kula "Es œ 
mn) Ùp curosxolojusiÜs ois xarouxmTgior TS Geet ir corset peal: Eph. ch. ii. 
ver. 20, 91, 22. And fo Ch. iii. ver. 17, 18, de. And Ch. iv. 
ver. 16, 29. 

T AG... Apoll. chap. xix. ver. 23. 

I Ibid. ver. 28, & 34- 
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* 4$ DIANA of the Ephefians." At the fame 
time this Afífembly was fo confus'd, that * the 
greater part knew not wherefore they were come to- 
gether; and confequently cou'd not underítand 
why their Church was in any Danger. But the 
ENTHUSIASM was got up, and a PANICK 
Fear for the Church had firuck the Multitude. 
It ran into a popular Rage or epidemical 
Phrenzy, and was communicated (as our t Au- 
thor expreffes it) ** by Afpect, or, as it were, 
* by Contact, or Sympathy." 


Ir muft be confefs'd, that there was befides 
thefe Motives a /fecret Spring: which forwarded 
this ENTHUSIASM. For certain Partys con- 
cern'd, Men of Craft, and ftrictly united in In- 
tereft, had been fecretly call'd together, and 
told, ** Gentlemen ! + (or Sirs!) Ye know that 
* by this Myflery, or Craft, we have our 
* Wealth.. Ye fee withal and have heard that 
* not only here at EPHESUS, but almoft thro- 
* out all Asta, this PAuL has perfüaded . 
* dnd turn'd away many People, by telling 
* them, They are no real Gods who are figur'd, or. 
** wrought with hands: fo that not only this our 





* ACt. Apoft. chap. xix. ver. 32. 
t Letter of Enthufiafm, V OL. I. fag? 15. 
t+ Act. .Apoft. chap. xix. ver. 25, &c. 


* Craft 
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'" Craft is in danger; but alfo the Temple it- 
5* Telf." 


NoTrTHríNG cou'd be more moderate and wife 
nothing more agreeable to that magifterial Sci- 
ence or Policy, which our Author * recom- 
mends, than the Behaviour of the 7Zouwn-Glerk 
or Recorder of the City, as he is reprefented 
on this-occafion, in Holy Writ. I muft con- 
fefs indeed, he went pretty far in the ufe of 
this moderating Art. He ventur'd to affure 
the People, ** That every one acquiefc'd in 
'* their antient Worfhip of the great Goddefs, 
* and in their Tradition of the Image, which 
** fell down from JuPITER: That thefe were 
** Facts undeniable: and That the new Sect 
* neither meant the pulling down of their 
* Church, nór fo much as offer'd to blafpheme 
** or fpeak amifs of their Goddefs." 


Iuris, no doubt, was ftretching the point 
fufhciently; as may be underftood by the 
Event, in after time. One might perhaps have 
fufpected- this Recorder to have been himfelf 
à Diffenter, or at leaít an Occafional Conform?/t, 
who cou'd anfwer fo roundly for the new Sect, 
and warrant the Church in Being fecure of Da- 
mage, and out of all Danger for the future. 





* Letter of Enthufiafio, V OL. I. pag. 16, &c. 
A DL SE; G 
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Mean while the Tumult was appeasd: No 
harm befel the Temple for that time. ‘The 
new Sect acquielc'd in what had been fpoken 
on their behalf. They allow' d the Apology 
of the Recorder. Accordingly the Zeal of the 
Heathen Church, which was only defenfwe, 
gave way: And the new Religionifts were 
profecuted no further. 


HITHERTO, it feems, the Face of PERSE- 
cuTION had not openly fhewn it-felf in the 
wide World. “Iwas fufficient Security for 
every Man, that he gave no difturbance to 
what was publickly eftablifh'd.. But when 
offenfive Zeal came to be difcover' d in one Par- 
ty, the reft became in a manner neceíhtated to 
be Agegreffors in their turn. They who ob- 
fervd, or had once experienc'd this intole- 
rating Spirit, cou’d no longer tolerate on their 
part *. And they who had once exerted it 

Over 





* Thus the Controverfy ftood before the Time of the Emperor Ju- 
LIAN, when Blood had been fo freely drawn, and Crueltys fo frequently 
exchang'd not only between Chriftian and Heathen, but between Chrif- 
tian and Chriflian; after the moft barbarous Manner. What the Zeal 
was of many early Chriftians againft the Idolatry or the old Heathen 
Church (at that time the eftablifh’'d one) may be comprehended by any 
Perion who is ever fo flenderly vers'd in the Hiflory of thofe Times, 
Nor can it be faid indeed of us Moderns, that in the quality of good 
Chriflians (as that Character is generally underftood) we are found either 
backward or fcrupulous in aligning to Perdition fuch Wretches as we 

pronannce 
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over others, coud expect no better Quarter 
for themfelves. So that nothing lefs than 
mutual Exterpation became the Aim and almoft 
open Profeíhon of each religious Society. — 
IN 





pronounce guilty of Idolatry. The name Idolater is fufficient excufe for 
almoft any kind of Infult againft the Perfon, and much more againft the 
Weorfhip of fuch a Mif-Believer. ‘The very word Chriflian is in com- 
mon Language usd for Man, in oppofition to Brute- Beafl, without leav. 
ing fo much as a middle place for the poor Heathen or Pagan: who, as 
the greater Beaftof the two, is naturally doom d to Maffacre, and his Gods 
and Temples to Fracture and Demolifhment. Nor are we mafters of 
this Paffion, even in our beft humour. The FrenchPcets (we fee) can with 
great Succefs, and general Applaufe, exhibit this primitive Zeal even’ 
on the publick Stagt: Poryeucre, Ad II. Sc. 6. 


Ne perdons plus de tempga Sacrifice efl pret. 
Allons y duvray Dieu foutenir I intérét, ` 
Allons fouler aux piés ce Foudre ridicule 

Dont arme un bois pourri ce Peuple trop credule ; 
Allons en éclairer I aveuglement fatal, 

Allons brifer ces Dieux de Pierre & de Metal: 
Abandonnons nos jours à cette ardeur celefle, 
Faifons triompher Dieu; qu il difpofe du refte. 


I fhou d fcarce have mention d this, but that it came into my mind 
how illa Conftruction fome People have endeavour d to make of what 
our Author, ftating the Cafe of Heathen and Chriflian Perfecution, in 
his Letter of Ertthufiafm, has faid concerning the Emperor Jurran. It 
was no more indeed than had been faid of that virtuous and gallant: Em- 
peror by his greateft Enemys ; even by thofe who (to the fhame of Chifti- 
anity) boafted of hishaving been moft infolently affronted on al] occafions, 
and even treacheroufly aífaffinated by one of his Chriftian Soldiers. As 
for fuch Authors as thefe, fhou'd I cite them in their proper invective 
Style and Saint-like Phrafe, they wou'd make no very agreeable appear- 
ance, eípccially in Mifcellanys of the kind we have here undertaken. Bure 
a Letter of that elegant and witty Emperor, may not be improperly 
plac d among our Citations, as a Pattern of his Humour and Genius, 
G 2 as 
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In this extremity, it might well perhaps 
have been efteem’d the happieft Wifh for 
Mankind, That one of thefe contending Par- 
tys of incompatible Religionifts fhou'd at laft 


prevail over the reft; fo as by an Ee 
an 


a ——— MÀ ái E ——— — — —————— 


as weil as of his Principle and Sentiments, on this occafion. JuLrian s 
Epifiles, Numb. 52. 


. Jur: ^N tothe Bostrrens. 


-+ F /Aou'd have thought, indeed, that the Galilean Leaders woud have 
** effeem' d themfelves more indebted to me, than to him who preceded me in the 
¢*- Adminiflration of the Empire. For in Ais tome, many of them fuffer d Exile, 
** Perfecution, and Imprifonment. — Multitudf wf thofe whom in their Religion 
** they term Hercticks, were put ta the fword. — Infomuch that in Samofata, 
** Cyzicum, Paphlagonia, Bithynia, Galatia, and many other Countrys, 
** whol- Towns were level d with the Earth. The jufl Reverfe of this has been 
** obfero d in my time. The Exiles have been recall d; and the Pyoftrib'd re- 
** ftor d to the lawful Poffeffton of their Eflates. But to that Aeig?it of Fury and 
* Diftraétion are this People arriv'd, that being no longer allow d' thé Privilege 
** to tyrannize over one another, or perfecute either their own Se@arys, or the 
** Religious of the lawful Church, they fwell with fage, and legde na /lone un- 
** turn d, no opportunity unimploy'd, of raifing Tumult and Sétdition. So little 
** regard have they to true Piety; folitile Obedience to our Laws and Confiitutions; 
** however humane and tolerating. For flill do we determine and fleadily refolve, 
** never to fuffer any one of th m to be drawn involuntarily to our Altars. = = 
** As for the mere People, indeed, they appear driven to thefe Riots and Seditions 
** by thofe among/t them whom they cali CLE RICKS: who are now enrag d 
** to find themfelves reflrain'd in the ufe of their former Power and intemperate 
‘* Rule, * * * They can no longer a& the Magiftrate or Civil Judge, nor 
e. affume Authority to make Peoples Wills, fupplant Relations, poffess themfeloes 
** of other Mens Patrimonys, and by fpecious Pretences transfer all into their ow, 
** poffeffion. * * * For this reafon 4 have thought fit, by this Publick EDICT 
“` to forewarn the People of this fort, that they raife no more Commotions, "ur 
gather 
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and abfolute Power to* determine Orthodxy, 
and make that Opinion effectually Catholick, 
whieh in their particular Judgment had the 
beft right to that Denomination. And thus 
by force of Maffacre and Defolation, Peace in 
Woríhip, and Civil Unity by help of the Spt- 


ER 


** gather in a riotous manner about their feditious C L ER I CKS, in defiance 
*« of the Magiflrate, who has been infulted and in danger of being flon'd by thefe 
** incited Rabbles. In their Congregations they may, notwithflanding, afjemble 
** as they pleafe, and croud about their Leaders, performing Worfhip, receiving 
** Doétrine, and praying, according as they are by them taught and condulted = 
** But if with ang Tendency to Sedition; det them beware how they hearken, or 
** give affent; and remember, tisat their peril, if by thefe means they are fecretly. 
** wrought ub to Mutiny and Infurreétion. * * * Live, therefore, in Peace and 
** Quietnefs ! neither fpitefully oppofing, or injuriou/ly treating one ansther. You 
‘* mifguided People of the new way, Beware, on your fide! And yhugf the antient 
** and eftablifh d Church, injure not your Netghbours ank Fellüw-Citizens, who 
** are enthufiaftically led away, in Ignorance and Miftaké, rather than with De- 
*" fen or Malice! ‘Tis p DISCOURSE and REASON, not by Blows, 
** Infults, or Violence, that Men are to be jnform'd of Truth, and co winc'd of 
** Error. Again therefore and again I enjoin and charge the zealous Followers 
* of the true Religion, ne way to injure, moleft,. or affront the Galilzan 


** People. 


Thus the generous and mild Emperor; whom we may indeed calM 
Heathen, but nor fo juftly Apo/late: firice being, at different times of his 
YoutK, transfer d to different Schools or Univerfitys, ‘and bred under 
Tutors of each Religion, as well Heathen, as Chriftian; he bappen d, 
when of full age, to make his choice (tho very unfortunately) in the for- 
mer kind, and adher d to the antient Religion.of his Country and Fore- 
fathers. See the fame Emperors Letters to Arrastrus; Numb. 7, 
and to Hecesorvs, Numb. 43. and to the People of Alexandria, Numb. 


10. See VOL. I. fp. 25. 
“Infra, p+ 343- 
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ritual, might be prefum'd in a fair way of being 
reftor'd to Mankind. 


I sHALL conclude with obferving how ably 
the RoMAN-Criflian, and once Catholick Church, 
by the affliftance of their converted * Empe- 
rors, proceeded in the Eftablifhment of their 
growing Hierarchy. ‘They confiderd wifely 
the various Superftitions and Enthufiaj/ms oí Man- 
kind; and prov'd the different Kinds and 
Force of each. All thefe feemring Contrarie- 
tys of human Paffion they knew how to com- 
prehend in their political Model and fubfer- 
vient Syftem of Divinity. They knew how to 
make advantage both from the high Specula- 
tions of Philofophy, and the gro//eft Ideas of vulgar 
Ignorance. They faw there was nothing more 
different than that ENTHUSIASM which ran 
upon Spirituals, according to. the t fimpler 
Views of the divine Exiftence, and that which 
ran upon ft external Proportions, Magnificence 
of Structures, Ceremonys, Proteílions, Quires, 
and thofe other Harmonys which captivate 
the Eye and Zar. On this account they even 
added to this lattér kind, and difplay'd Reli- 
gion in a yet more gorgeous Habit of Tem- 
ples, Statues, Paintings, Veftments, Copes, 
UC MM ER 

*V COL. I. fag. 133- Supra, 78, 79° : 


4T VOL. II. peg. 279. 27!- 
l Supra, pag. 41- 
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Miters, Purple, and the Cathedral Pomp. 
With thefe Arms they cou'd fubdue the victo- 
mous Goths, and fecure. themfelves an AT- 
TILA *, when their CAESARS fail'd them. 


‘Tue truth is, ‘tis but a vulgar Species of 
ENTHUSIASM, which is mov'd chiefly by 
Shew and Ceremony, and wrought upon by 
Chalices and Candles, Robes, and figurd 
Dances. Yet this, we may believe, was look'd 
upon as no ihght Ingredient of Devotion in 
thofe Days; fince, at this hour, the Manner 
is found to be of confiderable Efhcacy with 
iome of the Devout amongfít our-felves, who 
país the leaft for /uper/iitions, and are reckon'd 
in the number of the polite World. "Ybis the 
wife Hierarchy duly preponderating; but be- 
ing fatisfy'd withal that there were other Tem- 
pers and' Hearts which coud not fo eafily be 
captivated by this exterior Allurement, they 
affign’d another Part of Religion tc Proíelytes 





— — 


*" When this victorious Ravager was in full March. to Romi, Set. 
Leon (the then Pope) went out to meet him in folemm Pomp. The 
Goth was ftruck with the Appearance, obey'd the Pricít, and retir'd in- | 
flantly with his whole Army ina panick Fear: alledging tha} among the 
rcít of the Pontifical Train, he had feen one of an extraordinary Form, 
who threaten d him with Death, if he did not inftantly retire. — Of this 
important Encounter there are in St. Perer’s. Church, in the Vatican, 
and elfewhere, at Rome, many fine Schlptures, Paintings, aud Repre- 
fentations, defervingly made, in honour of.the Miracle. 


G A of 
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of another Charaéer and Complexion, who were 
allow'd to proceed on a quite different bot- 
tom; by the inward way of Contemplation; and 
Divine Love. 


Turvy are indeed fo far from being jealous 
of mere ENTHUSIASM, or the extatick manner 
of Devotion, that they allow their Myflicks to 
write and preach in the moft rapturous and 
feraphick Strains. They fuffer them, in a man- 
ner, to fuperfede all external Worfhip, and 
triumph over outward Forms; till the rein d 
Religionifts proceed fo far as either exprefly 
or feemingly to difluade the Practice of the 
vulgar and eftablifh d Ceremonial Dutys. And 
then, indeed *, they check the fupposd ex- 
orbitant ENTHUSIASM, which woud prove 
dangerous to their Hierarchal State. 


Ir modern Vifions, Prophecys, and Dreams, 
Charms, Miracles, Exorcifms, and the reft of this 
kind, be comprehended in thát which we call 
FANATICISM Or SUPERSTITION: to this 
Spirit they allow a full Career; whilft to in- 
genious Writers they afford the Liberty, on 
the other fide, in a civil manner, to call in 





* Witneís the Cafe of Mor:Nos, and of the pious, worthy and in- 
genious Abbe FEN EL oN, now Archbifhop of Cambray. 
| queflion 
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queftion thefe fpiritual Feats perform'd in 
Monafterys, or up and down’ by their men- 
dicant or itinerant Prieíls, and. ghoftly Mifho- 
narys. 


Tuts is that antient Hierarchy, which in 
refpect of its firt Foundation, its Policy, and 
the Confiftency of its whole Frame and Con- 
ftitution, cannot but appear in fome refpect 
auguit and venerable, even 1n fuch as we do not 
ufually efteem weak Eyes. Thefe are the fpiri- 
tual Conquerors, who, like the irf CAESARS, 
from fmall Beginnings, eftablifh'd che Founda- 
tions of an almoft Univerfal Monarchy. No 
wonder if at this day the immediate View of 
this Hierarchal Refidence, the City and Court 
of Rome, be found to have an extraordinary 
Effect on Foreigners of other later Churches. 
No wonder if the amaz'd Surveyors are for 
the future fo apt either to conceive the hor- 
ridet AverGion to all Prieflly Government; or, 
on the contrary, to admire it, fo far as even 
to wifh a Coalefcence or Reunion with this 
antient Mother-Church. 











In reality, the Exercife of Power, however 
arbitrary or defpotick, feems lefs intdlerable 
under fuch a fpiritual Sovereignty, fo exten- 
five, antient, and-of fuch a long’ Succeflion, 
than under the petty Tyrannys and mimical 

Politys 
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Politys of fome new Pretenders. ‘The former 
may even * petfecute with a tolerable Grace: 
The latter, who wou'd willingly derive their 
Authority fromthe former, and graft on their 
fucceffioe Right, muft neceflarily make a very 
aukard Figure. And whilft they ftrive to give 
themfelves the fame Air of Independency on 
the Civil Magiftrate; whilftthey affect the fame 
Authority in Government, the fame Grandure, 
Magnificence, and Pomp in Worfhip, they 
raife the higheft Ridicule, in the Eyes of thofe 
who have real Difcernment, and can diftinguifh 
Originals from Copys: 





+ O Imitatores, fervum pecus! 


* Infra, pag. 110. 
+ Florat. Lib. 1: Ep. r9. 


CH AP. 
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C H A P. IIl. 


of the Force of Humour zn Religion.—— — 
Support of our Authors Argument in his 
Effay on the Freedom of Wit and Raillery. 
——-ZEAL dzfrusd. Spiritual Surgeons: 
Executioners : Carvers.-——Original of hu- 
man Sacrifice. —Exhilaration of Re- 


ligton.———V artous aaa from outward 
^— Caufes.. 


H E. celebrated Wits of the Mis cELLA- 
| NARIAN Race, the Z//ay-Writers, cafual 
Difcourfers, Refleétion-Coiners, Meditation-Foun-— 
ders, and others of the irregular kind of Wri- 
ters, may plead it as their peculiar pmo 
* That they follow the Variety of NATURE." 
And in fuch a Climate as ours, their Plea, no 
doubt, may be very jut. We J/landers, fam d 
for other Mutabilitys, are particularly noted 
for the Variablenefs and Inconítancy of our 
Weather. And if our Tafte in Letters. be found 
anfwerable to this Temperature of our Cli- 
mate: ‘tis certain a Writer muft, in our Ac- 


count, 
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count, be the more valuable in his kind, as he 
can agreeably /urprize his Reader, by /udden 
Changes, and Zran/ports, from one Extreme to 
another. 


WERE it not for the known Prevalency of 
this Relifh, and the apparent Deference paid 
to thofe Genius's who are faid to elevate and 
furprize; the Author of thefe MiscELLANYS 
might, in all probability, be afraid to entertain 
his Reader with this multifarious, complex, 
and defultory kind of Reading. "Iis certain, 
that if we confider the Beginning and Proceís 
of our prefent Work, we fhall find fufhcient 
Variation in it. From a profefs'd Levity, we 
are laps'd into a fort of Gravity unfutable to 
our manner of fetting out. We have fteerd an 
adventurous Courfe;, and feem newly come 
out of a ftormy and rough Sea, ‘Tis time in- 
deed we fhou'd enjoy a Calm, and inflead of 
expanding our Sails before the fwelling Gutts, 
it befits us to retire under the Lee-fhore, and 
ply our Oars in a fmooth Water. 








"Tis the Philofoepher, the Orator, or the Poet, 
whom we may compare to fome Firft Rate 
Vefflel, which launches out into the wide Sea, 
and with a proud Motion infults the encoun- 
tering Surges. We Essa v-Writers are of the 

Small-: 
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Small-Craft, or Galley-kind. We move chiefly by 
Starts and Bounds; according as our Motion 
is by frequent Intervals rencw'd. We have 
no great Adventure in view; nor can tell cer- 
tainly Whither we are bound. We undertake 
no mighty Voyage, by help of Stars or Com- 
pafs; but row from Creek to Creek, keep up 
a coafting Trade, and are fitted only for fair 
Weather and the Summer Seafon. 


Harry therefore it is for us in particular, 
that having finifh’d our Courfe of ENTHUsI- 
ASM, and purfu'd our Author into his * fecond 
Treatife, we are now, at. laft, oblig’d to turn 
toward pleafanter Reflections, and have fuch 
Subjecis in view as muit naturally reduce us 
to a more familiar Style. Wir and HUMOUR 
(the profefs'd Subject ofthe Treatifenow before 
us) will hardly bear to be examin'd in pon- 
derous Sentences and poisd Diícourfe. We 
might now perhaps do beft, to lay afide the 
Gravity of firidt Argument, and refume the 
way of Chat; which, thro’ Averfion to a con- 
trary formal manner, is generally relifh’d with 
more than ordinary Satisfaction. For Excefs 
of Phyfick (we know) has often made Men hate 
the name of wholefom. And an abundancy of 








"Fix. Eílay on the Freedom of Wit and Humour, VOL. I. 


forc d 
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forc’'d Inftruction, and folemn Counfel, may 
have made Men full as averfe to any thing 
deliver'd with an Air of high Wz/dom and Sci- 
cuce; efpecially if it be fo high as to be fet 
above all human Art of Reafoning, and even 
above Rea/fon it-felf, in the account of its fub- 
lime Difpenfers. 


HOWEVER, fince it may be objected to us 
by certain Formalifis of this fort, ** That we 
** can prove nothing duly without proving it 
* an form: we may for once condeícend to 
their Demand; ftate our Cafe formally; and 
divide-our Subject into Parts, after the precife 
manner, and according to juft Rule and Method. 


Ovun purpofe, therefore, being to defend 
an Author who has been charg'd as too pre- 
fumptuous for introducing the way of Wir 
and Humour in religious Searches; we fhall 
endeavour to make appear : 


Yi, lu Ar WitrandHumour are corrobo- 
rative of Religion. and promotive of true Faith. 


zly, THAT they are usd as proper Means of 
this kind by the holy Founders of Religion.. | 


3i, THAT notwithítanding the dark Com- 
plexion and four Humour of fome religious 
‘Teachers 
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‘Teachers, we may be juftly faid to have in the 
main, A witty and good-humour'd Religion. 


AMONE the earlieft Acquaintance of my 
Youth, I remember, in particular, a Club of 
three or four merry Gentlemen, who had long 
kept Company with one another, and were 
feldom feparate in any Party of Pleafure or 
Diverfion. ‘They happen’d once to be upon 
a travelling Adventure, and came to a Coun- 
try, where they were told for certain, they 
fhould find the worft Entertainment, as well 
as the worft Roads. imaginable. One of the 
Gentlemen, who feem'd the leat coucern’d 
for this Difafter, faid flightly and without 
any feeming Defign, * That the bef Ex- 
‘* pedient for them in this Extremity wou'd 
‘* be to keep themfelves in high Humour, and 
* endeavour to commend every thing which 
* the Place afforded." ‘The other Gentlemen 
immediately took the hint; but, as it hap- 
pen'd, kept filence, país'd the Subject over; 
and took no further notice of what had been 
propos d. 


BEING enterd into the difmal Country, 
in which they proceeded without the leaf 
Complaint; ‘twas remarkable, that if by great 
.chance they came to any tolerable Bit of 
Road, or any ordinary Profpect, they fail'd not 

T i to 
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to fay fomething or other in is praife, and 
wou'd. light often on fuch pleafant Fancys and 
Reprelentations, as made the Objects in reality 
agreeable. 


WHEN the greateft part of the Day was 
thus fpent, and our Gentlemen arriv d where 
they intended to take their Quarters, the firft 
of'em who made trial of the Fare, or tafted ei- 
ther Glafs or Difh, recommended it with fuch an 
air of Affurance, and in fuch lively Expreflions 
of Approbation, that the others came inftantly 
over to his Opinion, and confirm'd his Reli/h 
with many additional Encomiums of their own. 


MANY ingenious Reafons were given for 
the feveral odd ‘Taftes and Looks of Things, 
which were prefented to em at Table. ‘‘ Some 
* Meats were wholefom: Others of a high Tafle: 
* Others according to the manner of eating 
^* in this or that foreign Country." Every Diíh 
** had the flavour of fome celebrated Receit in 
** Cookery; and the. Wine, and other Liquors, 
** had, in their turn, the Advantage of being 
* treated in the fame elegant ftrain. In fhort, 
our Gentlemen eat and drank heartily, and 
took up with their indifferent Fare fo well, 
that "twas apparent they had wrought upon 
themfelves to believe they were tolerably well 
ferv d. 


THERE 
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TuHuetir Servants in the mean time, having 
laid no fuch Plot as this agātnfl themfelves, 
kept to their Senfes, and ftood it out, ** “That 
* their Mafters had certainly loft thezrs. For 
* how elfe cou'd they /wallow fo contentedly, 
‘© and take all for good which was fet before 
** “em P?’ — 


Hap Ito deal with a malicious Reader; he 
might perhaps, pretend to infer from this Story 
of my travelling Friends, that I intended to 
reprefent it as an eafy Matter for People to 
perfuade themfelves into what Opinion or Be- 
lief they pleasd. But it can never furely be 
thought, that Men of true Judgment and Un- 
derftanding fhou'd fet about fuch a Tafk as that 
of perverting their own Judgment, and giving 
a wrong Biaís to their REASON. ‘They mutt 
eafily forefee that an Attempt of this kind, 
fhou’d it have the leaft Succefs, wou'd prove 
of far worfe Confequence to them than any Per- 
verfion of their Tafte, Appetite, or ordinary Senfes. 


I MusT confefs it, however, to be my Ima- 
gination, that where fit Circumflances qoncur, 
and many inviting Occafions offer from the fide 
of Mens Intere, their Humour, or their Paffion ; 
‘tis no extraordinary Cafe to fee ‘em enter in- 
to fuch a Plot as this againft their own Under- 

Vor. III. H ftandings, 
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fiandings, and endeavour by all poflible means 
to perfuade both themfelves and others of 
what they think convenient and ufefut to believe. 

Ir in many particular Cafes, where Favour 
and Affection prevail, it be found fo eafy a 
thing with us, to impofe upon ourfelves, It 
cannot furely be very hard to do it, where, 
we take for granted, our highefl Intereft is con- 
cernd. Now it is certainly no fmall Jwtere/t 
or Concern with Men, to believe what is by 
Authority eftablifh'd; fince in the Cafe of Dif- 
belief there can be no Choice left but either 
to live a Hypocrite, or be efteem’d profane. 
Even where Men are left to themfelves, and 
allow’d the Freedom of their Choice, they are 
fill forward enough in believing; and can of- 
ficioufly endeavour to perfuade themfelves of 
the Truth of any flattering Impofturc. 


Nor is it un-ufual to find Men fuccefsful 
in this Endeavour: As, among other Inítances, 
may appear by the many religious Faiths or Opit- 
nions, however prepofterous or contradictory, 
which, Age after Age, we know to have been 
rais'd on the Foundation of Miracles and pre- 
tended Commiffions from Heaven. ‘Thefe have 
been as generally efpousd and paíhonately 
cherifh'd as the greateft Truths and moft cer- 
tain Revelations. “Fis hardly to be fupposd 

that 
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that fuch Combinations fhou’d be form’d, and 
Forgerys erected with fuch Succefs and Preva- 
lency over the Underftandiifgs of Men, did 
not they themfelves co-operate, of their own ac- 
cord, towards the Impofture, and fhew, **'I'hat 
* by a good-Will and hearty Defre of believing, 
* they had in reality a confiderable Hand in 
* the Deceit.” 


‘Tis certain that in a Country, where 
Faitu, has for a long time, gone by Inherit- 
tance, and Opinions are entail'd by Law, there 
is little room left for the Vulgar to alter their 
Perfuafion, or deliberate on the Choice of their 
religious Belief. Whenfoever a Government 
thinks fit to concern it-felf with Mens Op:nzons, 
and by its abfolute Authority impofe any par- . 
ticular Belief, there is none perhaps ever fo 
ridiculous or monftrous in which it needs 
doubt of having good Succefs. ‘This we may 
fee thorowly effected in certain Countrys, by 
a ftezdy Policy, and found Application of Pu- 
nifhment and Reward: with the Aíhftance 
of particular Courts erected to this end; pecu- 
liar Methods of Juftice; peculiar Magifirates and 
Officers; proper Inquefts, and certain wholefom 
Severitys, not flightly adminifter'd, and play d 
with, (as certain Triflers propofe) but duly 
and properly inforcd; as is abfolutely requi- 
fite to this end of ftrict Conformity, and Unity in 

H 2 one 
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one and the fame Profeflion, and manner of 
Worthip. 


But fhou'd it happen to be the IRUTH 
it-felf which was thus effeciually propagated 
by the Means we have defcrib’d; the very 
Nature of fuch Means can, however, allow but 
little Honour to the Propagators, and little Me- 
rit to the -Difciples and Believers. “Tis certain 
thatMAHOMETISM, PAGANISM, JUDAISM, 
or any other BELIEF may ftand, as well as 
the trueff. upon this Foundation. He who 1s 
now an Orthodox CHRISTIAN, woud by vir- 
tue of fuch a Difcipline have been infallibly 
as true a MUSSULMAN, Or as errant a HE- 
RETICK; had his Birth happen'd in another 
place. 


For this reafon there can be no rationak 
Belief but where Comparifon is allow' d, Exam:z- 
mation permitted, and a fincere Toleration efta- 
blifhd. And in thts cafe, I will prefume to 
fay, ** That Whatever BELIEF is once efpous d 
** or countenancd by the Magiflrate, it will 
** have a fufhcient advantage; without any 
* help from Force or Menaces on one hand, 
* or extraordinary Favour and partial I reat- 
* ment on the other." If /he BELIEF be in 
any meafure confonant to Zruth and Reafon, 
it will f1nd as much favour in the eyes of Man- 
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kind, as Z7ruth and Reafon need delire. What- 
ever Difficultys there may be in any particular 
Speculations or My/lerys: belonging to it; the 
better fert of Men will endeavour to país em 
over. They will believe (as our » Author fays) 
to the full ftretch of their REASON, and add 
Spurs to their FAITH, in order to be the more 
fociable; and conform the better with what their 
Intereft, in conjunction with their Good- Humour, 
inclines them to receive as credible, and ob- 
ferve as their religious Duty and devotional Ta/k. 


HERE it is that Goo p HUMOUR will na- 
turally take place, and the hofpitable DifpofAtion of 
our travelling Friends above-recited will eafily 
transfer it-felf into Religion, and operate in 
the fame manner with refpect to the efablifh'd 
Faith (however miraculous or incomprehenfi- 
ble) under a tolerating, mild, and gentle Go- 
vernment. 


FvrrRy one knows, indeed, That by He- 
RESY isunderítood a Stubbornnefs in the Will, 
not a Defect merely in the Underflanding. On 
this account ‘tis impoflible that an honeft and 
good-humour' d. Man fhou’d be a Scht/patick. or 
Heretick, and affect to feparate from his natio- 
nal Woríhip on flight Reafon, or without fe- 
vere Provocation. | 


* Letter of Enthufiafm, VOL. I. peg- 34- 
H 3 To 
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To be purfu'd by petty INQUISITORS; tO 
be threatned with JPunifhment, or penal Laws; 
to be mark'd out as dangerous and fufpected ; 
to be rail'd at in high Places, with all the ftu- 
dy'd Wit and Art of Calumny; are indeed fuf- 
ficient Provocations to ill Humour, and may 
force People to divide, who at firft had never 
any fuch Intention. But the Virtue of "Good- 
Humour in RELIGION is fuch, that it can 
even reconcile Perfons to a Belief, in which 
they were never bred, or to which they had 
conceiv d a former Prejudice. 


FROM thefe confiderations we cannot but 
of courfe conclude.  *: That there is nothing 
** fo ridiculous in refpect of Policy, or fo wrong 
* and odious in refpect of common Humani- 
'" ty, as a moderate and half-way PERSECU- 
* TION." It only frets the Sore; it raifes 
the Ill-humour of Mankind; excites the keener 
Spirits; moves Indignation in Beholders ; dnd 
fows the very Seeds of Schifm in Mens bofoms. 
A. refolute and bold-fac d PERSECUTION leaves 
no time or fcope for thefe engendring Dif- 
tempers, or gathering Ill-humours. It does 
the work at once; by £xtirpation, Bantifhment, 
or Maffacre; and like a bold Stroke in Surge- 
ry, difpatches by one fhort Amputation, what 
a bungling Hand wou'd make worfe and 

worlíe, 
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worle, to the perpetual Sufferance and Maiíery 
of che Patient. 


Ir there be on earth a proper way to ren- 
der the moft facred Truth fufpecied, ‘tis by 
fupporting it with Threats, and pretending to 
terrify People into the Belief of it. This is a 
fort of daring Mankind in a Caufe where they 
know themíelves fuperior, and out of reach. 
The weakeft Mortal finds within himfelf, that 
tho he may be .out-witted and deluded, he can 
never be forc'd in what relates to his Opinion 
or Afent. And there are few Men fo ignorant 
of human Nature, and of what they hold in 
common with their Kind, as not to compre- 
hend, ‘‘ That where great Vehemence is ex- 
'** prefsd by any-one in what relates folely to 
*- another, tis feldom without fome private In- 
** tereft of hzs cwn.” 


IN common .Matters of Difpute, the angry 
Difputant makes the beft Caufe to appear the 
woríl. A Clown once took a fancy to hear the 
Latin Difputes of Doctors at a Univerficy- He 
was afk'd what pleafure he cou'd take in view- 
ing fuch Combatants, when he coud never 
know fo much as which of the Partys had the 
better. ‘* For that matter, reply d the Clown, 
* Y a’n’t fuch a FGol neither, but I can fee 
‘*avho’s the fir that puts t’other into a Pal- 

Hi 4 “ ton” 
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* fion." Nature her-felf dictated this Lef- 
fon to the Clown; ** That he who had the 
* better of the Argument, wou'd be ea/y and 
** well-humour'd: But he who -was unable to 
* fupport his Caufe by Reaíon, woud natu- 
* rally lofe his Temper, and grow violent.” 


WERE two Travellers agreed to tell their 
Story feparate in publick; the one being a 
Man of Sincerity, but pofltve and dogmatical ; 
the other lefs fincere, but ea/y and good-humour d: 
tho it happen'd that the Accounts of this lat- 
ter-Gentleman were of the more miraculous 
fort; they wou'd yet fooner gain Belief, and 
be more favourably receivd by Mankind, 
than the ftrongly aflerted Relations and vehe- 


ment Narratives of the other fierce Defender of 
the Truth. 


Tuar GOOD HUMOUR is a chief 
Caufe of Compliance, or Acquiefcence in 
matters of Faith, may be prov'd from the very 
Spirit. of thofe, whom we commonly call Cn 1- 
Ticks. “lis a known Prevention againft the 
Gentlemen of this Character; * That they 
* are generally z//-humour'd and fplenetick." 
The World will needs have it, I hat their Spleen 
difturbs 'em. And I muft confefs I think the 
World in general to be {6 far right in this 
Conceit, That tho all Criticks perhaps are not 


neceí- 
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neceflarily /plenctick; all fplenetick People (whe- 
ther naturally fuch, or made fo by ill Ufage) 
have a neceffary Propenfity to Critici/m and 
Satır. When Men are ea/y in. themífíelves, they 
let others remain fo; and can readily comply 
with what feems plaufible, and is thought con- 
ducing to the Quiet or good Correfpondence of 
Mankind. ‘They ftudy to raife no Difhcultys 
or Doubts, and in religious Affairs, 'tis feldom 
that they are known. forward to entertain ill 
Thoughts or Surmifes, whilft they are unmo- 
lefted. But if difturb’d by groundlefs Arraign- 
ments and Sufpicions, by unneceflary Invec- 
tives, and bitter Declamations, and by a con- 
tentious quarrelfom Afpeéct of Religion; they 
naturally turn Criticks, and begin to queftion 
every thing. ‘The Spirit of Satir rifes with the 
aii Mood: and the chief Paíhon of Men thus 
difeas d and thrown out of Good Humour, is 
to find fault, cenfure, unravel, confound, and 
leave nothing without exception and contro- 
verly: 


‘DHESE are the Scepticks or Scrupulifts, againft 
whom there is fuch a Clamor rais'd. "Iis 
evident, in the mean while, that the very Cla- 
mor it-felf, join'd with the ufual Menaces and- 
Shew of Force, is that which chiefly raifes this 
Jceptical Spirit, and helps to multiply the num- 
ber of thefe inquifitive and z/i-humour'd C R&a1- 

TICKS. 
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Ticks. Mere Threats, without power of Ex- 
ecution, are only exafperating and provoca- 
tive. They * who are Matters of the carnal as 
well as /piritual Weapon, may apply each at 
their pleafure, and in what proportion they 
think neceflary. But where the Magiítrate 
refolves fteadily to referve his Fa/ces for his 
own proper Province, and keep the Edge- Tools 
and deadly Inflruments out of other Hands, 
‘tis in vain for fpiritual Pretenders to take fuch 
magifterial Airs. It can then only become 
them to brandifh fuch Arms, when they have 
firength enough to make the Magiftrate re- 
fign his Office, and become Provofi or £xecu 

toner in their fervice. 





SHOU’D any one who happens to read thefe 
Lines, perceive in himfelf a rifing Animofity 
againít the Author, for aflerting thus zealoufly 
the Notion of a religious Liberty and mutual To- 
leration; ‘tis wifh’d that he wou'd maturely 
deliberate on the Caufe of his Difturbance and 
Ill-humour. Wou'd he deign to look narrowly 
into himfelf, he wou'd undoubtedly find that 
it is not ZEAL for Religion or the Truth, which 
moves him on thisoccafion. For had he hap- 
pen d to be in a Nation where he was no Con- 
formyt, nor had any Hope or Expectation of 





= Supra, pag. 91. 
obtaining 
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obtaining the Precedency for hiş own Manner 
of Worthip, he wou'd have found nothing pre- 
poíterous in this our Doctrine of Indulgence. 
“Tis a Face indifputable, that whatever Sect or 
Religion is undermoft, tho it may have per- 
fecuted at any time before; yet as foon as it 
begins to fuffer Perfecution in its turn, it re- 
curs inflantly to the Principles of MODERA- 
TION, ahd maintains this our Plea for Compla- 
cency, Sociablenefs, and GG oo p HUMOUR in Re- 
ligion. “The Myftery therefore of this Animo- 
fity, or rifing Indignation of my devout and 
zealous Reader, is only this; ** That being de- 
** voted to the Interet of a Party already in 
* pofíleffion or expectation of the temporal 
** Advantages annex'd to a particular Belief; 
* he fails not, as a zealous Party- Man, to look 
** with jealoufy on every unconformable Opi- 
** nion, and is fure to juftify thofe Means which 
* he thinks proper to prevent its growth." 
He knows that if in Matters of Religion any 
one believes amiís, ‘tis at his own peril. If 
Opinion damhs; Vice certainly does as much. 
Yet will our Gentleman eafily find, if he in- 
quires the leaft into him/felf that he has no fuch 
furious Concern for the Security of Mens 
Morals, nor any fuch violent Refentment of 
their Vices, when they are fuch as no-way in- 
commode him. And from hence it will be 
cafv for him to infer, ‘‘ That the Pafhon he 

** feels 
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* feels on this occafion, is not from pure 
* ZEAL, but private INTEREST and worldly 


*- EMULATION, 


COME we now (as authentick Rhetorr- 
cians exprefs themfelves) to ‘our /econd Fead: 
which we fhou'd again fubdivide into Firfis 
and Seconds, but that this manner of* carving 
is of late days grown much out of fafhion. 


‘Iwas the Cuftom of our Anceftors, per- 
haps as long fince as the days of our hofpi- 
table King ARTHUR, to have nothing ferv d 
at Table but what was imfire and fubftantial. 
"Iwas a whole Boar, or folid Ox which made 
the Feaft. "Ihe Figure of the Animal was 
preferv'd intire, and the Diffection made in 
form by the appointed Carver, a Man of 
Might as well as profound Craft and notable 
Dexterity; who was feen erect, with goodly 
Mein and Action, difplaying Heads and Mem- 
bers, dividing according to Art, and difributing 
his Subject-matter into proper Farts, futable 
to the Stomachs of thofe he ferv’d. In latter 
days ‘sis become the Fafhion to.eat with lefs 
Ceremony and Method,  Every-one chufes 
to carve for himíelf. The learned Manner of 
Diffeétion is out of requeft ; and a certain Me- 
thod of Cookery has been introduc'd ; by 

which 
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which the anatomical Science of the Table is 
intirely fet afide. Ragouts and Fricaffeesare the 
reigning Difhes, in which every thing is fo 
difmember'd and thrown out of ali Order and 
Form, that no Part of the Mafs can properly 
be divided, or diftinguifh'd from another. 


FASHION is indeed a powerful Miftrefs, 
and by her fingle Authority has fo far.degrad- 
ed the carving Method and Ufe of Solids, even 
in Difcourfe and Writing, that our religious 
Paftors themfelves have many of 'em changd 
their Manner of diftributing to us their fpiri- 
tual Food. ‘They have quitted their fubítan- 
tial Service, and uniform Divifion into Parts 
and Under-Parts; and in order to become 
fafhionable, they have run into the more ía- 
voury way of learned Ragout and Medley. "lis 
the unbred ruflick Orator alone, who prefents 
his clownifh Audience with a dzvziible Difcourfe. 
The elegant Court-Divine exhorts in MiscEL- 
LANY, and is alham'd to bring his Two's and 
Three's before a fafhionable Aflembly. 


SHovu'D I therefore, as a mere Mifcellanarian 
or Z//ay-Wiriter,- forgetting what I had pre- 
mis'd, be found to drop a Head, and lofe the 
connacting Thred of my prefent Difcourfe ; 
the Cafe perhaps vvou'd not be fo prepofte- 
rous. For fear however left I fhou’d be chargd 

for 
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for being worfe than my word, I fhall endea- 
vourto fatisfy my Reader, by purfuing my Me- 
thod propos'd :- -if peradventure he can call to 
mind, what that Method was. Or if he can- 
not, the matter is not fo very important, but 
he may fafely purfue his reading, without fur- 
ther trouble. 


To proceed, therefore. Whatever Means 
or Methods may be employ’d at any time in 
maintaining or propagating a religious Belief 
already, current and eftablifhd, "tis evident 
that the fir Beginnings muft have been found- 
ed in that natural Complacency, and GooD 
Hu mouwr, which inclines to Truftand Conf- 
dence in Mankind. Zerrors alone, tho accom- 
pany'd with Miracles and Prodigys of what- 
ever kind, are not capable of raifing that fin- 
cere Faith and abfolute Reliance which is re- 
quir'd in favour of the divinely authoriz d fn- 
ftruétor, and fpiritual Chief. “The Affection and 
Love which procures a true Adherence to the 
new religious Foundation, muft depend either 
on a real or counterfeit * GOODNESS in the 
religious Founder. Whatever ambitious Spirit 
may infpire him; whatever favage Zeal or 
perfecuting Principle may lie in referve, ready 
to difclofe it-felf when Authority and Power 
is once obtain’d; the 777/? Scene of Doctrine, 

* VOL. 1. pag. of. and V OF. LII. pag- 534- 
how- 
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however, fails not to prefent us with the agree- 
able Views of Joy, Love, Meeknefs, Gentlenejs, 
and »£20deration. 





IN this refpect, RELIGION, according to 
the common Praéclice in many Sects, may be 
compar'd to that fort of Court/hip, of which the 
Fair Sex are known often to complain. In 
the Beginning of an Amour, wben thefe in- 
nocent Charmers are firít accofted, they hear 
of nothing but tender Vows, Submiffon, Service, 
Love. But foon afterwards, when won by 
this Appearance of Gentlenefs and Humility, 
they have refign'd themíelves, and are no 
longer their own, they hear a different Note, 
and are taught to underftand Submifion and 
Service in a fenfe they little expected. Charity 
and Brotherly Love are very engaging Sounds: 
But who wou'd dream that out of abundant 
Charity and Brotherly Love fhou'd come Steel, 
Fire, Gibbets, Rods, and fuch a found and 
hearty Application of thefe Remedys as fhoud 
at once adwance the worldly Greatnefs of re- 
ligious Paftors, and the particular Intereft of 
private Souls, for which they are fo charitably 


concern d?o 


Ir has been obfervid by our * Author, 
* That the J £ ws were naturally a very cloudy 


ett Á 
* Letter of Ethufiafm, VOL. I. pag. 29. And above, pag. 55. 56. 
‘* People. 
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* People." That they had certainly in Reli- 
gion, as in every thing elfe, the leaít Good- 
Fiumour of any People in the World, 1s very 
apparent. Had it been otherwife, their holy 
Legiflator and Deliverer, who was declar'd * 
the meekeft Man on Earth, and who for many 
years together had by the moft popular and 
kind Actis endeavour'd to gain their Love and 
Affection, wou'd in all probability have treat- 
ed them afterwards with more Sweetncís, and 
been able with t lefs Blood and Maflacre to 
retain them in their religious Duty. ‘This 
however we may Oobíerve, That if the firft 
Fewrh Princes and celebrated Kings aćłed in 
reality according to the Inftitutions of their 
great Founder, not only Musick, but even 
PLay and DANCE were of holy Appointment, 
and divine Right. The firt Monarch of this 
Nation, tho of a melancholy Complexion, join'd 
Musrick with his fpirituál Exercifes, and even 
usd it as a Remedy under that dark EN THU s 1- 
ASM Or yt evil Spirit; which how farit might relem- 
ble that of Prophecy, experienc'd by him ** even 


* Numb. Ch. xii. ver. 5. 

t Exod.'Ch. xxxii. ver. 927, &c. And Numb. Ch. xvi. ver. 
{1- 

l x Sam. Ch. xviii. ver. ro. Aud Ch. xix. ver. Q- 


= ibid. ver. 293; 24; 
after 
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after his Apoftacy, our Author pretends 
not to determine. "lis certain that the Suc- 
ceflor of this Prince was‘a hearty Efpoufer of 
the merry Devotion, and by his example has 
fhewn it to have been fundamental in the re- 
ligious Conftitution of his People. + Ihe fa- 
mous Entry or high Dance perform'd by him, 
after fo confpicuous a manner, in the Procef- 
fion of-the facred Coffer, fhews that he was not 
afham’d of expreíhng any Extafy of Joy or X 
playfom Humour, which was practisd by the 
** meaneft of the Priefts or People on fuch an 
occafion. 





* Letter ef Enthufiafm, VOL. I. pag. 45- 

+ 2 Sam. Ch. vi. ver. 5, 14, & 16. 

+ Ibid. ver. 22. | 

** Tho this Dance was not perform'd quite naked, the Dancers, it 
fcems, were fo flightly cloth'd, that in refpect of Modeíly, they might as 
well have wore nothing: their. Nakednefs appearing flill by means of 
their high Caperings, Leaps, and violent .Attitudds, which were proper 
to this Dance. The Reader, if he be curious, may examine what rela- 
tion this religious Extafy and naked Dance had to the naked and pro- 
ce[Ronal Prophecy; (1 Sam. Ch. xix. ver. 23, 8c 24.) where Prince, 
Priefts, and People prophefy'd in conjunction : the Prince himfelf being 
both of the itinerant and naked Party. It appears that even before he 
was yet advan'd to the Throne, he had been feiz'd with this prophefy- 
ing Spirit-errant, Lroceffional, and /altant, attended, as we find, with a fort 
of Martial Dance. perform'd in Troops or Companys, with Pipe and 
Tabret accómpanying the March, together with Pfíaltry, Harp, Cornets, 
Timbrels, and other variety of Mufick. See 1 Sam. Ch. x. ver 5. and 
Ch. xix. ver. 23, 24, &c. and 2 Sam. Ch. vi. ver. 5. And aboves 
Letter of Enthufafm, VOL. I. pag. 45. 


Vout. III. I BESIDES 
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BrsipES the many Songs and Hymns dif- 
pers'd in Holy Writ, the Book of Pfalms it-felf, 
Fob, Proverbs, Canticles, and other intire Vo- 
lumes of the facred collection, which are plain- 
ly Poetry, and full of humorous Images, and 
jocular Wit, may fufficiently fhew how readt- 
ly the infpird Authors had recourfe to Hu- 
MOUR and DIVERSION, as a proper Means 
to promote Religion, and ftrengthen the eftab- 
lifh'd Faith. 


"WHEN the Affairs of the Jewi/ Nation grew 
defperate, and every thing feem'd tending to 
a total Conqueft and Captivity, the Style of 
their holy Writers and Prophets might well 
vary from that of earlier days, in the Rife and 
Vigor of their Commonwealth, or during the 
firft. Splendor of their Monarchy, when the 
Princes themfelves prophefy'd, and potent 
Kings were of the number of the facred Pen- 
men. This flill we may be affur d: of; ‘That 
however melancholy or ill-humour'd any of the 
Prophets may appear at any time, twas not 
that kind of Spirit, which God was wont to 
encourage in them. Witnefs the Cafe of the 
Prophet JONAH; whofe Character is fo na- 
turally defcrib’d in Holy Writ. 
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PETTISH as this Prophet was, unlike a 
Man, and refembling rather rome refractory 
boyifh Pupil; it may be faid that GoD, asa 
kind Zuj/or, was pleas'd to humour him, bear 
with his Anger, and in a lufory manner, ex- 
pofe his childifh Frowardnefs, and fhew him 
to himfelf. 


** ARISE (faid his gracious Lord) and go 
'* tfo NINIVE” No fuch matter,” fays our 
Prophet to himfelf; but away over-Sea for 
TARSHISH. He fairly plays the I ruant, like an 
arch School-Boy; hoping to hide out of the way. 
But his Tutor had good Eyes, and a long Reach. 
He overtook him at Sea; where a Storm was 
ready prepard for his Exercife, and a Fifh's 
Belly for his Lodging. The Renegade found 
himfelf in harder Durance than any at Land. 
He was fufficiently mortify'd: He grew good, 
pray' d, moralizd, and fpoke mightily againft 
+ Lying Vanitys. | 





AGAIN i the Prophet is taken into favour, 
and bid go toNinNive, to foretel Deftruction. 
He foretells it. NiNivEz repents: God par- 
dons: and the Prophet is angry. 





* Jonah, Ch. i, cc. 
+ Ibid. Ch. ii. ver. S. 
t Ch. ii. ver. 1, Ce. 
i 9 * LORD: 
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t Lorp! —Did I not forefee what this 
e wou'd come to? Was not this my Saying, when 
' I was fafe and quiet at home? What elfe 
** fhou'd I have run away for? —As if I 
* knew not how little dependence there was 
on the Refolution of thofe, who are always 
* fo ready to forgive, and repent of what they 
'* have determin’d.—-No!-—————Strike me 
** dead!——-Take my Life, this moment. '7:s better 
" for me.—-lIfever I prophefy again” ** * * * ” 











* AN D + Dof thou well then to be thus angry, 
* JONAH! Confider with thy-íelf.——Come '— 
'* Since thou wilt needs retire out of the City, 
** to fee at a diftance what will come of it; here, 
* Take a better Fence than thy own Booth 
** againft the hot Sun which incommodes Thee. 
'" Take this tall Plant as a fhady Covering for 
* thy Head. Cool thy-felf, and be deliverd 
** from thy Grief." 


WHEN The Almighty had fhown this Indul- 
gence to the Prophet, he grew better humour'd, 
and pafs’d a tolerable Night. But the T next 
morning the Worm came, and an £afi-Wind: 





* Jonah, Ch. iv. ver. 3, 2, 3». 
+ Ver. 4,.5, D. 
i Ver 7.9. 


che 
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the Arbor was nip’d: the Sun fhone vehe- 
mently, and the Prophets Head was heated, 
as before. Prefently the ill ° Mood returns, 
2nd the Prophet is at the old país. ** Bet- 
** ter die, than live at this rate.——JDeath, Death, 
** alone can fatisfy me. Let me hear no lon- 
'* ger of Living. No! ———"'Iis in vain to 
** talk of 1t. —— 





AGAIN * GOD expoftulates; but is taken 
up fhort, and anfwer'd churlifhly, by the 
tefty Prophet. * Angry he is; angry he 
** ought to be, and angry he wil be to his Death’. 
But the ALMIGHTY, with the utmoft pity 
towards him, in this melancholy and /froward 
Temper, lays open the Folly of it; and exhorts 
to Mildnefs and Goo Dp HUMOUR, in the moft 
tender manner, and under the moft /amiliar 
and pleafjant Images; whilft he fhews t expre/ly 
more Regard and Tendernefs to the very 
CATTEL and Zrute-Beafis, than the Prophet 
. to his own HuMAN KiwNp, and thole very 
Difciples whom by his Preaching he had con- 
verted. 


IN the antienter Parts of Sacred, Story, 
where the Beginning of things, and Origin of 
human Race are reprefented to us, there are 





* Ver. 9. 
See the lat Verfe of this Prophet. 


3 fufhcient 
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faficient Inftances of this Familiarity of Style, 
this popular pleafant Intercourfe, and Man- 
ner of Dialogue between * Gop and Man; I 
might add even between t Man and Beafi; and 
what is fill more extraordinary, between GoD 


and Li SATAN. 


WHATSOEVER ofthis kind may be allego- 
rically underftood, or in the way of PARABLE 
or FABLE; this I am fure .of, That the Ac- 
counts, Defcriptions, Narrations, Expreffions, and 
Phrafes are in themfelves many times exceed- 
ingly pleafant, entertaining, and facetious. But 
fearing left I might be mif-interpreted, fhou'd 
I offer to fet thefe Paílapges in their proper 
Light, (which however has been perform d by 
 undoubted good Chriftians, and moft learned 
and ** eminent Divines of our own Church) 
I forbear to go any further into the Exami- 
nation or Criticiím of this fort. 


As for our Saviour's Style, tis not more 
vehement and majeftick in his gravet Animad- 
verfions or declamatory Difcourfes; than .it 
is fharp, humorous and witty in his Repartees, 








* Gen. Ch. iii. ver. 9, Ge. 
+ Numb. Ch. xxii. ver. 28, ec. 
+ (34) Job, Cb. i, & 11. 
fa.) @ Chron. Gh. xvii. ver. 15, 19. Ge. 
"* Sec Burnet, Archecl. cap. 7. p. 280, dec. 


Reflec- 
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Reflections, fabulous Narrations, or Parables, 
Similes, Comparifons, and othér Methods of 
milder Cenfure and Reproof. His Exhortati- 
ons to his Difciples; his particular Defignation 
of their Manners; the pleafant Images under 
which he often couches his Morals and pru- 
dential Rules; even his Miracles themfelves 
(efpecially the * firft he ever wrought) carry 
with them a certain Feftivity, Alacrity, and 
Goop HUMOUR fo remarkable, that I íhou'd 
look upon it as impoflible not to be mowd in 
a pleafant manner at their Recital. 


Now if what I have here afflerted in behalf 
of PLEASANTRY and HumourR, be found 
juft and real in refpect of the 7ewi/h and Chrif- 
tian Religions; I doubt not, it will be yielded 
to me, in refpect of the antient Heathen Efta- 
blifhments; that the higheft Care was taken 
by their original Founders, and following Re- 
formers, to exhilarate Religion, and correct that 
Melancholy and Gloominefs to which it is fubject; 
according to thofe different Modifications of 
ENTHUSIASM above fpecify d. 


———— ÁUÓ Ó— —i— — ————nÁáÀ————— Ó—— ———MHÓáÓa 


* St. Foun, Chap. ii. ver. 11. 
+ Above, Chap. 1, ii. | 


lA OUR 
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Our Author, as I take it, has * elfewhere 
fhewn that thefe Founders were real Mujfcians, 
and Improvers of Poetry, Mufick, and the en- 
tertaining Arts; which they in a manner ?ncor- 
porated with Religion : Not without good rea- 
fon; as I am apt to imagine. For to me it 
plainly appears, That in the early times of 
all Religions, when Nations were yet barba- 
rous and favage, there wasever an Aptneís or 
‘Tendency towards the dark part of Superftition, 
which among many other Horrors produc d 
that of human Sacrifice. Somethingof this nature 
might poflibly be deduc'd even from t Holy 





* V O L. I. fag. 237- 

T Gen. chap. xxii. ver. 1, 2, &c. and Judg. chap, xi. ver. 30, 
$1, cc. 

Thefe Places relating to ABRAHAM and JeeHrHAMH, are cited only 
with'refpect to the Notion which thefe Primitive Warriors may be faid 
to have entertain'd concerning this horrid Enormity, fo common among 
the Inhabitants of the Palefline and other neighbouring Nation [t ap- 
pears that even the elder of thefe Hebrew Princes was under HF kreme 
Surprize on this trying Revelation. Nor did he think of expoftulanng, 
in the lea, on this occafion; when at another time he cou'd be fo im- 
portunate for the Pardon of an inhofpitable, murderous, impiousand in- 
cefiuous City; Gen. xvi. 23, (zc. See Mar/Aam's Citations, pag. 76. 
q7- Ex iflis fatius efl colligere hanc Abrahami Tentationem non fuiffe xs- 
xaæiwseynpirny medž, adlionem innovatam ; non recens excogitatam, fed ad prif- 
iinos Cana&orum mores defignatam. See the learned Care s Diflerta- 
tion upon Jern ruang *''.Ex hujus voti Lege (Lev. xxvii. vt 28, 29.) 
*“*Jerutre Filiam omnino videtur. immola[fe, hoc efl, morte affeciffe, & exe- 
** cutus efl in ca votum quod ipfe voverat, Jud. xi. 39. 


V rit. 
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Writ. And in other Hiftorys we are inform'd 
of it more at large. 


EvERY one knows how great a Part of the 
old Heathen Worfhip confifled in Play, Poetry 
and Dance. And tho fome of the more me- 
lancholy and fuperftitious Votarys might ap- 
proach the Shrines of their DiviNnitTys with 
mean Grimaces, Crouchings, and other fawning 
Actions, betraying the low Thoughts they had 
of the Divine Nature; yet ‘tis well known, 
that in thofe times the itlliberal * fycophantick 
manner of Devotion was by the wifer fort 


contemn'd and oft fufpected, t as knavifh and 
indirect. 








* See VOL. I. pag. 35. 

T Non tu prece pofcis emaci, bc. 
Haud cuivis promptum efl, murmurque humilefque /fufurros, 
"I ollere de Templis. 
De Jove quid fentis? Efine, ut preponere cures 
Hunc cuinam ?————— 

—Qua tu mercede Deorum 

Emeris auriculas ? 

O curve in terris anime, dr celeflium inanes? 

Quid juvat hoc, Templis noftros immittere mores, 

Et bona Diis ex hac fcelerata ducere pulpa? 














Perf. Sat. @. 
Now efl meum, fi mugiat Africis 
Malus procellis, ad miferas preces 
Decurrere. 





Hor. Lib. 3. Od. 29. 


Sec "VOL. I. pag. 133- ‘And above, pag. 79. in the Notes. 


How 
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How different an Air and Afpect the 
good and virtuous were prefumd to carry 
with them to the Temple, let PLUTARCH 
fingly, inftead of many others, witnefs, in 
his excellent Treatife of * Superfiition; and 

in 


eee 


* *O CaicCxe” iEevedslag “EAAnves wara tn Quoiasporia, TAASIS, var aGogGe- 
eoces, ca ari3s, “pipes imè empgocuror ETKPES, weermadionss, eL A oRÓTAMS 
avcoruumens, &c. ** O wretched Greexs? (fays he, (peaking to his then 
s declining Countrymen) who in a way of Superftition run fò eafily into the 
«*. Relifh of barbarous Nations, and bring into Religion that frightful Mein of 
** fordid and vilifying Devotion, il-favour'd Humiliation and Contrition, abject 
** Looks and Countenances, Conflernations, Proftrations, Disfiguralions, and, im 
** the At of Wor/hip, Diflortions, conftrain'd and painful Poftures of the Bo- 
** dy, wry Faces, beggerly Tones, Mumpings, Grimaces, Cringings, and the 
** reft of this kind—————_A /hame indeed to us Grecians !—————For to us (we 
** know) ‘tis preferib'd from of old by our peculiar Laws concerning  Mufick, 
«t and the publick Chorus's, that we Jhou d perform in the handfomefl manner, 
** and, with a juft and manly Countenance, avoiding thofe Grimaces and 
** Contortions of which Jome Singers contrat! a Habit. And /Aall we not in 
** she more immediate Wor/hip of the DEITY preferve this liberal Air and 
+t manly Appearance? Or, on the contrary, whilff we are nicely obfervant of 
** other Forms and Decencys in the Temple, /hall we negle£t, this greater Decen- 
** cy in Voice, Words, and Manners; and with vile Cries, Fawnings, and 
** proflitute Behaviour, betray the natural Dignity and Mayjefty of that Divine 
* Religion and National Wor/hip delioer d down to us by our Forefathers, and 
** $urg d from every thing of d barbarous and favage kind?" | 

What PLurarc mentions here, of the juft Countenance or liberal Air, 
the sépa Sixasor, of the Mufical Performer, is agreeably illuflrated in his 
ALCIBIADES. “Iwas that heroick Youth, who, as appears by this 
Hiftorian, firft gave occafion to the Arunenrans of the higher Rank 
wholly to abandon the ufe of Flutes; which had before been highly in 

favour 
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in another againít the Epicurean Atheifm, 
where 


see DURER URNA 


favour with them. ‘The Reafon given, was ** the liberal Air which at- 
** tended fuch Performers, and the unmanly Disfiguration of their Looks 
‘© and Countenance, which this Piping-work produc'd." As for the 
real Figure or Plight of the /uper/titious Mind, our Author thus defcribes 
it: '* Gladly wou d the poor comfortlefs Mind, by whiles, keep Feflival and re- 
** joice: But fuch as its Religion is, there can be no free Mirth or foy belong- 
* ing to it. Publick Thankfgivings aie but private Mournings. Sights and 
‘© Sorrows accompany its Praifes. Fears and Horrors corrupt its beft Affections. 
** When it affumes the outward Ornaments of beft Apparel for the Temple, it 
'* even then frikes Melancholy, and appears in Palenefs and ghajily Looks. 
** While it wor/hips, it trembles. It fends up Vows in faint and feeble Voices, 
** with eager Hopes, Defires, and Paffions, difcoverable in the whole Diforder 
** of the outward Frame: and in the main, it evinces plainly by Praétice, that 
** the Notion of PvruAGOnAS was but vain, who dar'd affert, That we 
** were then in the beft State, and carry dour moit becoming Looks 
** with us, when we approach'd the Gods. For then, above all other Sea- 
** fons, are the Superftitious foünd in the moft abject miferable State of Mind, 
** and with the meane/t Prefence and Behaviour ; approaching the Sacred Shrines 
** of the Divine Powers in the fame manner as they woud the Dens of Bears 
** or Lions, the Caves of Bafilifks or Dragons, or other hideous Receffes of wild 
** Beafis or raging Monflers. To me therefore it appears wonderful, that we 
** /Aou'd arraign Atheifm as impious; whil/t Superflition efcapes the Charge. 
** Shall he who halds there are no Divine Powers, be efleem'd impious ! aud fhalt 
** not he be efteem'd far more impious, who holds the Divine Beings fuch in their 
«* Nature as the Superftitious believe and reprefents For my eum part, I had 
«t rather Men fhou d fay of me, Sec." See VOL. I. fag. 41- in the 
Notes. Nothing can be more remarkable «han what our Author fays 
again, alittle belqw. ‘°° The Atheilt believes there is no Deity; the Reli- 
** gionift (or fuperftitious Believer) wifhes there were none. If he believes, 
** ‘tis againft his Will: miftruft he dares not, nor call his Thoughts in queflion. 
** But cou d he with Security, at once, throw off that oppreffive Fear, which 
«t Jike the Rock of Tanrauus impends, and preffes over. him, he woud with 

ac equal 
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where it will plainly enough appear * what 
a fhare Goop Humour had in that which 
the politer Antiénts efteem’d as Piety, and true 
Religion. 





** equal Joy fpurn his inflaving Thought, and embrace the Atheifit s State and Opi- 
** nion as his happic/t Deliverance. Atheifts are free of Superftition, but the Su- 
** berflitious are ever willing Atheifts, tho impotent in their Thought, and una- 
** ble to believe of the Divine Being as they gladly woud. Nun Hire pir Abie 
Siicidcctpovias SJ» périr M Dtowaiuay rn wesascioss dÜsQe wy, aberissedc 
ison TE oady weet Oras $9 Gaias. See V OL. I. pap. 55» 36, 40. 
41. 

* Where fpeaking of Religion, as it ftood in the Heathen Church, and 
in his own time; he conféífes, ** That as to the vulgar Di/pofition, there 
** was noremedy. Many even of the better fort would be found, of courfe, 
** to intermix with their Veneration and Efleem fomething of Terror or 
** Fear in their religious Worfhip, which might give it perhaps the Cha- 
*" rater of SUPERSTITION: But that this Evil wasa thoufand 
** times over-balanc'd by theSatisfaction, Hope, Joy, and Delight which 
** attended religious Worfhip. This (fays he) is plain and evident from 
** the mofl demonftrable Teftimonys. For neither the Societys, or Pub- 
** lick Meetings in the Temples, nor the Feítivals themfelves, nor any 
** other diverting Partys, Sights, or Entertainments, are more delightful 
** or rejoicing than what we our-felves behold, and a& in the Divine-W or- 
** fhip, and in the Holy Sacrifices and Myfterys which belong to it. Our 
** Difpofition and Temper is not, on this occafion, as if we were in the 
** Prefence of worldly Potentates, dread Sovereigns, and defpotick Prin- 
** ces. Nor are we here found meanly humbling our-felves, crouching 
** in Fear and Awe, and full of Anxiety and Confufion, as wou'd be na- 
** tural to us in fuch a Cafe. But where the Divinity is efteem'd the near- 
eft, and moft immediately prefent, there Horrors and Amazements are the 
furtheft banifh'd ; there the Heart, we find, gives freefi way to Pleafure, 
** to Entertainment, to Play, Mirth, Humour, and Diverfion; and this 
e: even to an Excefís.'' | 


4 & 


* 


BUT 
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BUT NOW, methinks, 1 have been fufh- 
ciently grave and /erious, in defence of what is 
directly contrary to Serioufnefs and Gravity. 
I have very /olemnly pleaded for Gazetyand Goop 
Humour: I have declaim'd againít Pedantry 
in learned Language, and oppos'd Formality in 
Form. I now find my-felf fomewhat impatient 
to get loofe from the Conftraint of Method : And 
I pretend lawfully to exercife the Privilege 
which I have afferted, of rambling from Sub- 
ject to Subject, from Style to Style, in my 
MISCELLANEOUS manner, according to my 
prefent Profeflion and Character. 


I MAv, in the mean while, be cenfurd pro- 
bably for paffling over my Third Head. But the 
methodical Reader, if he be fcrupulous about 
it, may content himfelf with looking back: And 
if pofibly he can pick it out of my Second, he 
will forgive this Anticipation, in a Writing 
which is govern'd lefs by Form than Humour. 
I had indeed refolv'd with my-felf to make a 
large Collection of Paffages from our moft emi- 
nent and learned Divines, in order to have fet 
forth this Latter Head of my Chapter; and by 
better Authority than my own to have evinc'd, 
** That we had in the main a good-humour d Re- 
* ligion.” But after confidering a little while, 

I 
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I came to this fhort Iffue with myfelf: ** That 
** it was better not to cite at all, than to cite 

" partially.” Now if I cited fairly what was faid 
as well on the melancholy as the chearful fide 
of our Religion, the Matter, I found,’ wou'd be 
pretty doubtfully balanc'd: And the Refult at 
lait wou'd be this; ** That, generally fpeaking, 
** as Oft as a Divine was in good Humour, we 
** fhould find RELIGION the fweetef? and befl-hu- 
e mourd thing in Nature: But at other times 
** (and that, pretty often) we fhoud find a ve- 
' ry different Face of Matters’ 





Taus are we alternately exalted and hum. 
bled, chear'd and dejected, according ax our 
fpiritual * Director is himíelf influenc’d: And 
this, peradventure. for our Edification and Ad- 
vantage; * That by thefe Contrarietys and 
* Changes we may be renderd more fuppte 
** and compliant." If we are very low, and 
down; we are taken up lx we are up, and kigh; 
we are taken down.—This ts Difcipline.. This is 
Authority and Command. Did Religion carry 
conftantly one and the fame Face, and were it al- 
ways reprefented to us alike in every refpe&; 
we might perhaps be over-bold, and make Ac- 
quaintance with it, in. too familiar a manner: 
















* Supra, pag. 39- 
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We might think our-felves fully knowing in it, 
and affur’d ofits true Character and Genius. From 
whence perhaps we might-becéme more refrac- 
tory towards the Ghoftly Teachers of it, and 
be apt to fubmit our-felves the lefs to thofe who, 
by Appointment and Authority, reprefent it ta 
us, in fuch Lights, as they efteem moit proper 
and convenient. 


I sHALL therefore not only conclude abrupt- 
ly, but even /ceptically on this my laft Head: re- 
ferring my Reader to what has been faid al- 
ready, on my preceding Heads, for the bare 
probability ** of our having, in the main, a wii- 
' ty and good-humour'd RELIGION." 


Tuis, however, I may prefume to allert; 
‘That there are undoubtedly fome Countenances 
or A/peds of our Religion, which are humorous 
and pleafant in themfelves; and that the fadder 
Reprefentations of it are many times fo over-fad 
and di/mal, that they are apt to excite a very 
contrary Paffion to what is intended by the Re- 
prefenters. 


MISCEL- 
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CHAP. Í. 


Further Remarks on the Author of the 
‘Treatifes. His Order and Defign.— 
His Remarks on the SUCCESSION of 
Wit, and Progrefs of Letters, and Phi- 
lofophy. Of Words, Relations, Af- 
feétions.—-Country-Men and Country.-—— 
Old-ENGLAND. Patriots of the Sod. 

Virtuofi, and Philofophers. 

A TASTE. 

















AVING already aflerted my Privilege, 
as a MISCELLANEOUS or ESSA xy-Writer 
of the modern. Eftablifhment ; to write on 
every Subject, and in every Method, as I fan- 
cy; to ufe Order, or lay it afide, as I think 
fit; and to treat of Order and Method in other 
Works, tho free perhaps ånd unconfin'd as to 
my own: I fhall prefume, in this place, to 
conlíider 








KE ume a gu CTION S. i-e 
confider the prefent Method and. Order of my 
Author's 'Frcatifes, as in this juozmé-Edition they 
are rang d. 


NOTWITHSTANDING thehigh Airsof Screvr- 
TICISM which our Author allumes in his firil 
Piccc; I cannot, after all, but imagine that 
even there he proves himfelf, at the bottom, 
a real DOGMATIST, and fhews plainly that 
he has his private Opinion, Belief, or Faith, as 
flrong as any Devotce or Aeligionifi of ’em all. 
‘Tho he affects perhaps to ftrike at other 
Hypothefes and Schemes; he has fomething 
of his own ftill in referve, and holds a certain 
Plan or Syflem peculiar to himfelf, or fuch, at 


leaft, in which he has at prefent but few Gom- 
panions or Followers. 


Own this account I look upon his Manage- 
ment to have been much after the rate of 
fome ambitious ARCHITECT; who being cali'd 
perhaps to prop a Roof, redrefs a leaning Wall, 
or add to fome particular Apartment, is not 
contented with this {mall Specimen of his 
Mafterfhip: but pretending to «demonítrate 
the Un-ferviceableneís and Inconvenieace of 
the old Fabrick, forms the Defign of a new 
Building, and longs to fhew his Skill in the 


principal Parts of Architecture ancl Mecha- 
nicks. 


Vor IL. K 


l is 
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Tis certain that in matters of Learning 
and Philofophy, the Practice of pulling down is 
far pleafanter, and affords more -Entertain- 
ment, than that of building and felting up. Many 
have fucceeded, to a miracle, in the firít, who 
have miferably fail'd in the latter of thefe At- 
tempts. We may find a thoufand Engineers 
who can fap, undermine, and blow up, with ad- 
mirable Dexterity, for one fingle-one who 
can build a Fort or lay the Plat-form of a Cita- 
del. And tho Compalíhon in real War may 
make the ruinous Practice lefs delightful, ‘tis 
certain that in the literate warring World, the 
fpringing of Mines, the blowing up of Towers, 
Baflions, and Ramparts of PHILOSOPHY, 
with Syflems, Hypotheses, Opinions, and Doétrines 
into the Air, is a Spectacle of all other thc 
moft naturally rejoicing. 


Our Author, we fuppofe, might have done 
well to confider this. We have fairly con- 
ducted him thro’ his fFr// and fecond LETTER, 
and have brought him, as we fee here, into 
his third Piece. He has hitherto, methinks, 
kept up his /apping Method, and unravelling 
Humour, with tolerable good Grace. He has 
given only fome few, and very flender * Hints 

of 


* Viz. in the Letter of Enthufiafm, which makes 'lreatife 1. Sce 
VOL. I. fag. 41, 43. 44- 49- at the cnd..——-And 54. concerning 
| ihe 
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of going further, or attempting to erect any 
Scheme or Model which may diícover his Pre- 
tence to a real Architedi-Capacity. Even in 
this his Zhird Piece he carrys with him the 
fame /ceptical Mein: and what heoffers by way 
of Projeéi or Hypothefis, is very faint,, hardly 
fpoken aloud; but mutterd to himfelf, in a 
kind of dubious Whifper, or feign d SOLILO- 
QU y. What he difcovers of Form and Method, 
is indeed fo ,accompany'd with the random 
Micellaneous Air, that it may país for Raillery, 
ratherthan good Earneft. "Iis in his follow- 
ing * Treatife that he difcovers himíelf open- 
ly, as a plain Dogmatifi, a Formalifl, and Man 
of Method; with. his Hypothefis tack'd to him, 
and his Opinions fo clofe-fticking, as woud 
force one to call to mind the Figure of fome 
precife and ftrait-lac’d Profeflor. in a Univer- 
fity. 


WHAT may be juflly pleaded in his be- 
half, when we come in company with him, 





the previous Knowledge So again, 'Treaiifg II. VOL. I. fag. S1, and 
116. —And again, Treatife III. V OL. I. pag. 294» 295» 297-. 
where the INQUIR Y is propos d, and the Syftem and Genealogy o` 
the Affections previoufly treated; with an Apology (pag. 3 r2.) for the 
examining praétice, and fceming Pedantry of the Method. And after- 
wards the Apology for Treatife IV. in Treatife V. VOL. it. pag- 
263, 264. Concerning this Scries and Dependency of thefe joint Trea- 
tiles, fee more particularly below, fug. 159, 190, 191» 254, Uc. 

* Fic. Treatile V. The INQUIRY concerning Virtuc, NM CMS AT. 


K 2 to 
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to inquire into fuch folemn and profound Sub- 
jecis, feems véry doubtful. Mean while, as 
his Affairs fttand hitherto in this his 'Treatiíe 
of Advice, 1 fhall be contented to yoke with 
him, and proceed, in my mntfcellanéous Manner, 
to give-my Apvpvicr aHo to Men of Note; 
whether they are Authors or Politicians, Virtuoft 
or Fine-Gentlemen; comprehending fim, the 
faid Author, as one of the Number of the Ad- 
vis'd, and My/felf too (ifoccafion be) after his own 
example of Self-Admonition and private Addre/s. 


BUT FIRST as to our Author's Diflerta- 
tion in this + third Treatife, where his Retlec- 
tions upon Authors in general, and the Rife and 
Progrefs of Arts, make the Inlet or Introduction 
to his Philofophy; we may obferve, That it is 
not without fome Appearance of Reafon that 
he has advanc'd this Method. It muft be ac- 
knowledg'd, that tho, in the earliefl times, 
there may have been divine Men of a tranfcend- 
ing Genius, who have given Laws both in 
Religion and Government, to the great Ad- 
vantage and Improvement of Mankind; yet. 
PHILOSOPH Y it-felf, as a Sctence and known 
Profefion worthy of that name, cannot with 
any probability be fuppos’d to have rifen (as 
our Author fhews) till other Arts had been 


* VOL. I. fag. 250, 7, 8, 9, Xe: 
rais d, 
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rais'd, and, in a certain proportion, advancd 
before it. And as this was of the greateft Dig- 
nity and Weight, fo it came laft into Form. 
It was logg clearing it-felf from the affected 
Drefs of Sophifis, or Enthufiaftick Air of Poets; 
and appear'd /ate in its genuine, fimple, and 
juft Beauty. 


Tue Reader perhaps may juflly excufe our 
Author for having * in this place fo over-load- 
ed his Margin with thofe weighty Authoritys 
and antient Citations, when he knows that 
there are many grave Profeflors in Humanity 
and Letters among the Moderns who are puz- 
zled in this Search, and write both repug- 
nantly to one another, and to the plain and 
natural Evidence of the Cafe. The real Line- 
age and SUCCESSION of Wit, is indeed plain- 
ly founded in Nature: as our Author has en- 
deavour'd to make appear both from fiz/iory 
and Fact. The GREEK Nation, as it is Original 
to us, in refpect to thefe polite Arts and Sci- 
ences, fo it was in reality original to it-felf. For 
whether the EGYPTIANS, PHENICIANS; 
THRACIANS, Or BARBARIANS Of any kind, 
may have hit fortunately on (this or that parti- 
cular Invention, either in Agriculture, Build- 
ing, Navigation, or Letters; which-ever may 
have introduc'd this Rite ef Worfhip, this Vitle 
“ts. VOL... i @°° °° °°. 
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of a Deity, this or that Inftrument of Mufick, 
this or that Feflival, Game, or Dance, (for on 
this matter there- arc high Debates among the 
Learned) ‘tis evident, beyond a doubt, that 
the Arts and Sciences were form’d in GREECE 
it-felf. “Iwas there that Afufick, Poetry, and 
the reft came to receive fome kind of fhape, 
and be diflinguifh'd into their feveral Orders 
and Degrees. Whatever flourifh'd, or was 
rais'd to any degree of Correcinefs, or real Per- 
fection in the kind, was by means of GREECE 
alone, and in the hand of that fole polite, 
moft civiliz’d, and accomplifh d Nation. 


For can this appear ftrange, when we con- 
fider the fortunate Conftitution of that People. 
For tho compos'd of different Nations, diftinct 
in Laws and Governments, divided by Seas 
and Continents, difpers’d in diftant Iílands ; 
yet being originally of the fame Extract, uni- 
ted by one fingle Language, and animated 
by that focial publick and /ree Spirit, which 
notwithftanding the Animofity of their fe- 
veral warring States, induc'd them to erect 
fuch heroick Congreíles and Powers as thofe 
which conftituted the A MPHICTONIAN Coun- 
cs, the OLYMPICK, ISTHMIAN, and other 
Games; they cou'd not but naturally polifh 
and refine each ether. "Iwas thus they 
brought their beautiful and comprehenfive Lan- 

guage 
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guage to a juft Standard, leaving only fuch 
Varrety in the Dialects as render'd their Poc- 
try, in particular, fo much the more agreeable. 
TheStandard was in the fame proportion car- 
ry d into other Arts. The Secretion was made. 
ihe feveral Species found, and fet apart. The 
Performers and Mafters in every kind, ho- 
nourd, and admird. And, lait of all, even 
CnRnirricks themíelves acknowledg'd and re- 
ceiv'd as Ma/flers over all the ret. From Mujfck, 
Poetry, Rhetorick, down tothe fimple Profe of Aij- 
tory, thro’ all the plaftick Arts of Sculpture, Sta- 
tuary, Painting, Architecture, and the reít; eve- 
ry thing Mu/fe-like, craceful and exquifite, was 
rewarded with the higheft Honours, and car- 
ry d on with the utmoft Ardor and Emulation. 
Thus Greece, tho fhe exported Arts to other 
Nations, had properly for her own fhare no 
Import ofthe kind. The utmoft which cou'd be 
nam d, wou'd amount to no more than raw Ma- 
terzals, of a rude and barbarous form. And thus 
the Nation was evidently Original in Art; and 
with them every noble Study. and Science was 
(as the great Mafter, fo often cited by our 
Author, fays of certain kinds of Poetry) * Jey- 


* “Avrocgndarsixng’ VOL. I. pag. 244. “Tis in this fenfe of the na- 
tural Production, and Self-Formation of the Arts, in this Free State of 
antient GREECE, that the fame great Mallcr ufes this Word a little be- 
fore, in the fame Chapter of his Pocticks, (viz. the 4th) fpeaking in ge- 
neral of the Poets: Kara paxgóy meodyorleg, Vyéivnc a» cvv woincer, ix Ter ŒU- 
leoxntiacparan. And prefently after, Aí£sag Si yaropiárng, avri n Pvorw; +o 


eixcior péTgor "d wet. 
K 4 form d, 
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form'd, wrought out of Nature, and drawn 
from the neéeffary Operation and  Couríe 
of things, working, as it were, of their own 
accord, and proper inclination. Now  ac- 
cording to this natural Growth of-Arts, pe- 
culiar to GREECE, it wou'd necelílarily hap- 
pen; That at the beginning, when the Force 
of Language came to be firft prowd; when 
the admiring World made their fir Judgment, 
and effay'd their Tafle in the Elegancys of this 
fort; the Lofty, the Sublime, the Afloni/hing and 
Amazing woud be the mofi in fafhion, and 
preferd. Metaphorical Speech, Multiplicity of 
Figures and: high-founding Words wou' d natu- 
rally prevail. “Tho in the Commonwealth 
it-felf, and in the Affairs of Government, Men 
were us'd originally to plain and direct Speech; 
yet when Speaking became an Art, and was 
taught by Sophifts, and other pretended Maí- 
ters, the high-poetick, and the figurative Way 
began to prevail, even at the Bar, and inthe 
Publick Affemblys: Infomuch that the Grand- 
Matter, in the * above-cited part of his Rhe- 
toricks, where he extols the Tragick Poet Eu- 
RIPIDES, upbraidsthe Rhetoricians of his own 
Age, who retain’d that very bombaftick Style, 
which even Poets, and thofe too of the tragick 
kind, had already thrown off, or at leaft con- 








*V OL. I. pre. 245. in the Notes. 
fiderably 
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fiderably mitigated. But the Za//e of GREECE 
was now polifhing. <A better Judgment was 
loon form'd, when a DEMQSTHENES was 
heard, and had found fuccefs. “The People 
themfelvés (as our Author has fhewn) came 
now to reform their COMEDy and familiar 
Manner, after TrRaGepy, and the higher 
Style, had been brought to its perfection un- 
der the laft hand of an EURIPIDES. And 
now in all the principal Works of Zngenuity 
and Art, SIMPLICITY and NATURE began 
chiefly to be fought: And this was the TASTE 
which lafted thro’ fo many Ages, till the Ruin 
of all things, under a Univerfal Monarchy. 


Ir the Reader fhoud peradventure be led 
by his Curiofity to feek fome kind of Compa- 
rifon between this antient Growth of ‘TASTE, 
and that which we have experienc'd in modern 
days, and within our own Nation; he may look 
back to the Speeches of our Anceftors in Parlia- 
ment. He will find 'em generally fpeaking, to 
have been very fhort and plain, but coarfe, and 
what we properly call home-fpun; til Learning 
came in vogue, and Science was known amongft 
us. When our Princes and Senators became 
Scholars, they fpoke /cholaflically. And the pe- 
dantick Style was prevalent, from the firft Dawn of 
Letters, about the Age of the Reformation, and 

till 
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till long afterwards. Witnefs the beft written 
Difcourfes, the admir'd Speeches, Orations, or 
Sermons, thro’ feveral Reigns, down to thefe 
latter, which we compute within the prefent 
Age. “Iwill undoubtedly be found, That 
till very late days, the Fafhion of fpeaking, 
and the Turn of Wit, was after thc figurative 
and forid Manner. Nothing was fo acceptable 
as the high-founding Phrafe, the far-fetchd 
Comparifon, the capricious Point, and Play 
of Words; and nothing fo defpicable as what 
was merely of the plain or natural kind. So 
that it muft either be confefs’d, that in refpect 
of the preceding Age, we are fallen very low 
in TASTE: or that, if we are in reality im- 
prov'd, the natural and fimple Manner which 
conceals and covers ART, is the moft truly art- 
ful, and of the genteeleít, truch, and beít-ftu- 
dy'd Tafte: as has * above been treated more 
at large, 


NOW, THEREFORE, as to our Au- 
thors PH1LOsSOPHY it-felf, as it lies conceal d 
in + this Treatife; but more profefís'd and for- 
mal in his f next; we fhall proceed gradually 
accordtng to his own Method: fince it be- 


nnn ol 
* Page 21. and VOL. I. fag.257,255- 
+ Wiz. Soliloquy, or Advice to an Author : Treatile III. VOL. 1. 
t Viz. INQUIRY, dc. Treatilo IV. V OL. II, 
COIILCS 
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comes not one who has undertaken the part 
of his airy Affiftant and humorous Paraphra/ft, 
to enter fuddenly, without good preparation, 
into his .dry Reafonings and moral Refearches 
about the /ocial Paffons. and natural Affeétions, 
of which he is fuch a punctilious Examiner. 


Or all human Affections, the nobleft and 
Moit becoming human Nature, isthat of Love 
to one s Country. ‘This, perhaps, will eafily be 
allow d by all Men, who have really a Goun- 
TRY, andare of the number of thofe who may 
be call'd * A PEOPLE, as enjoying the Happi- 
neís of a real Conftitution and Polity, by which 
they are free and Independent. There are few 
fuch Country-men or Free-men {fo degenerate, as 
direéily to difcountenance or condemn this Paf- 
fion of Love to their Community and natio- 
nal Brotherhood. ‘The indirecé manner of op- 
pofing this Principle, is the moft ufual. We 
hear it commonly, as a Complaint, * That 
* there is little of this Love extant in the 
* World.” From whence ‘tis haftily conclu- 
ded, * That there is little or nothing of friendly 





* A Multitude held together by Force, tho under one and the fame Head, 
is not properly united: nor does fuch a Body make a peole. “Tis the 
focial League, Confederacy, and mutual Confent, founded in fome com- 
mon Good or Intereft, which joins the Members of a Community, and 
makes a People Onz.  Abfolute Power annuls the Publick : And where 
there is no Publick, or Conflitution, there is in reality n Mother-GountTry, 
or NartON. See VOL. I. $. 105, O, 7. 

‘Sor 
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* or focial Affection inherent in our Nature, Or 
* proper to our fpecies. "Tis however ap- 
parent, That thtre is fcarce a Creature of hu- 
man Kind, who is not pofiefsd at leait with 
fome inferior degree or meaner fort of this 


natural. Affeélion to a Country. 


* Nefcio qua Natale Solum dulcedine captos 
AD uctit.———— 


"Tis a wretched Afpect of Humanity which 
we figure to our-felves, when we woud en- 
deavour to refolve the very Effence and Foun- 
dation of this generous Paflion into a Rela- 
tion to mere Clay and Duft, exclufively of any 
thing /enfible, intelligent, or moral. ‘Its, l muíft 
own, on certain Relations, or refpective Propor- 
tions, that all natural Affection does in fome 
meafure depend. And in this View it can- 
not, I confefs, be deny’d that we have each 
of us a certain Relation to the mere Earth it- 
felf, the very Mould or Surface of that Plane, 
in which, with other Animals of various forts, 
We (poor Reptiles!) were alfo bred and nou- 
rifh’d. But had it happen’d to one of us Brr- 
tifh-Men to have been born at Sea, coud we 
not therefore properly be call'd Brit7/h-Men ? 
Cou'd we be allow'd Country-Men of no fort, as 

*Q)vid. Pont. Lib. 1. Eleg. 3. vtr. 35. 


> rya ~ m 
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having no diflinct relation to any certain Soil 
or Region; no original Neighbourhood but with 
the watry Inhabitants and Sea-Montfters P Sure- 
ly, if we were born of lawful Parents, lawfully 
employ'd; and under the Protection of Law; 
wherever they might be then detain d, to what- 
ever Colonys fent, or whither-foever driven by 
any Accident, or in Expeditions or Adventures 
in the Publick Service, or that of Mankind, we 
íhou'd ftill ind we had a Home, and Country, 
ready to lay claim to us. We fhoud be oblig'd 
flill to confider our-felves as Fellow-Citizens, and 
might be allow'd to love our Country or Nation 
as honeflly and heartily as the molt inland In- 
habitant or Native of the Soil. Our political 
and focial Capacity wou'd undoubtedly come - 
in view, and be acknowledg' d full as natural 
and effential in our Species, as the parental and 
filial kind, which gives rife to what we peculi- 
arly call natural Affeciion. Or fuppofing that 
both our Birth and Parents had been unknown, 
and.that in this refpect we were in a manner 
younger Brothers in Society to the reft of Man- 
kind; yet from our Nurture and Education we 
fhou’d furely efpoufe fome Country or other, and 
joyfully embracing the Protection of a Magif- 
tracy, fhou'd of neceílity and by force of Na- 
ture join our-felves to the general Society of 
Mankind, and thofe in particular, with whom 
we had enter d into a nearer Communication 


of 
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of Benefits, and clofer Sympathy of Affections. 
It may therefore be efteem’d no better than a 
mean Subterfuge of narrow Minds, to aflign 
this natural Paffion for Society and a Country, to 
fuch a Relation as that of a mere fungus or com- 
mon &xcrefcence, to its Parent-Mould, or nurí- 
ing Dung-fill. 


THE RELATION of Country-man, if it be al- 
low’d any thing at all, muft imply fomething 
moral and focial. ‘The Notion it-felf pre-fup- 
pofes a naturally civil and political State of Man- 
kind, and has reference to that particular part 
of Society to which we owe our chief Advanta- 
ges as Men, and rational Creatures, fuch as are 
* naturally and neceffarily united for each other's 
Happinefs and Support, and for the higheft of 
all Happineffes and Enjoyments; ** The Inter- 
* couríe of Minds, the free Ufe of our Rea/on, 
** and the Exercife of mutual Love and Friend- 


* [hip 


AN ingenious Phyfician among the Moderns, 
having in view the natural Dependency of the 
vegetable and animal Kinds on their common Mo- 
ther-EARTH, and obferving that both the one 
and the other draw from her their continual 
Suftenance, (fome rooted and fix'd down to their 

ee a 2 


* Y'OL. I. 5f. 109, Nc. and VOL. LH. pag. 310, c. 
firit 
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firft abodes, others unconfin' d, and wandring 
from place to place to fuck their Nourifhment:) 
He accordingly, as 1 reniember, ftyles this lat- 
ter animal-Racce, ker releas’'d Sons; Filios Terre 
emancipatos. Now if this be our only way of 
reckoning for Mankind, we may call our-felves 
indeed, The Sons of EARTH, at large; but not of 
any particular Soir, or Difriéi. “The Divifion 
of Climates and Regions is fantaflick and arti- 
ficial: much morethe Limits of particular Coun- 
trys, Citys or Provinces. Our Natale Solum, or 
Mother-Earth, muft by this account be the real 
GLOBE it-felf which bears us, and in refpect of 
which we muft allow the common Animals, and 
even the Plants of all degrees, to claim an equal 
Brotherhood with us,underthis common PARENT. 


ACCORDING to this Calculation we muft 
of neceflity carry our Relation as far as to the 
whole material World or Univerfe; where a- 
lone it can prove compleat. But for the par- 
ticular Diftrict or Tract of Earth, which ina 
vulgar fenfe we call our COUNTRY, however 
bounded or geographically divided, we can 
never, at this rate, frame any accountable Re- 
lation to it, nor confequently allign any naturat 
or proper Ajfeciion towards it. 


Ir unhappily a Mañ had been born either 
at au Inn, or in fome dirty Village; he woud 


hardly, 
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hardly, I think, circumfcribe himfelf fo nar- 
rowly as to accept a Denomination or Character 
from thofe neareft Appendices, or local Cir- 
cumítances of his Nativity. So far fhrou d one 
be from making the Hamlet or Parifh to be 
characteriflicalin the Cafe, that hardly woud 
the Shire it-felf, or County however rich or 
Hourifhing, be taken into the honourary l erm 
or Appellation of ones COUNTRY. ** What, 
* then, fhall we prefume to call our COUN- 
* TRY? Is it ENGLAND it-felf? But what 
" of SCOTLAND? Is it therefore Bri- 
* TAIN? ~ But what of the other I/lands, the 
‘¢ Northern ORCADES, and the Southern JER- 
* sey and GUERNSEY? What of the Planiati- 
** ons and poor IRELAND ?"—— —Behold, here, 
a very dubious Circumícription'! 


Bur what, after all, if there be a Conque/i or 
Captivity in the cafe? a Migration? a national Se- 
cefhon, or Abandonment of our native Seats for 
fome other Soil or Climate ? This has happen d, 
we know, to our Forefathers. And as great 
and powerful a People as we have been of late, 
and have ever fhewn our-felves under the in- 
fluence of free Councils, and a tolerable AMtzn:/- 
try; fhou’d we relapfe again into flavifh Princi- 
ples, or be adminiler d long under fuch Heads 
as having no Thought of Liberty for them- 

felves. 
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felves, can have much lefs for EUROPE or their 
Neighbours; we may at laft feel a War at home; 
become the Seat of it, and in the end a Conquef. 
We might.then gladly embrace the hard Con- 
dition of our Predeceílors, and exchange our 
beloved native Sozi for that of fome remote and 
uninhabited part of the World. Now fhoud 
this pofhbly be our Fate; fhou' d fome confi- 
derable Colony or Body be form’d afterwards 
out of our Remains, or meet as it were by Mi- 
racle, in fome diflant Climate; wou' d there be, 
for the future, no Zngl/h-man remaining? No 
common Bond of Alliance and Friendíhip, by 
which we cou'd ftill call Couztry-;zen, as before? 
How came we, I pray, by our antient name 
of Englijfh-men ? Did it not travel with us over 
Land and Sea? Did we not, indeed, bring it 
with us herctofore from as far as the remoter 
Parts of GERMANY to this Iland? 


I MUST confefs, I have been apt fometimes 
to be very angry with our Language, for ha- 
ving deny'd us the ufe of the word PATRIA, 
and afforded us no other name to exprefs our 
native Community, than that of Country; wihich 
already bore * two diflerent Significations ab- 





* Rus ct Regio. In French Campagne ct Tais. 
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ftracted from.Mankind or Society. Reigning 
words are many times of fuch force as to in- 
fluence us confiderably in our Apprehenfion 
of things. Whether it be from any fuch Caufe 
as this, I know not: but certain iť is, that in 
the Idea of a Civit Slate or NATION, we £&£n- 
glifh-men are apt to mix fomewhat more than or- 
dinary grofs and earthy. No People who owd 
fo much to A CONSTITUTION, and fo little to 
A SOIL Or CLIMATE, were ever known {fo in- 
different towards one, and fo paflionately fond 
of the other. One wou'd imagine from the com- 
mon Difcourfe of our Country-men, that the 
fineft Lands near the EUPHRATES, the BABY- 
LONIAN Or PERSIAN Paradifes, the rich Plains 
of EGYPT, the Grecian TEMPLE, the Roman CAM- 
PANIA, LOMBARDY, PROVENCE, the Spani/h An- 
DALUSIA, Or the moft delicious Tracts in the 
Eaftern or Weflern INDIES, were contemptible 
Countrys in refpect.of OLD ENGLAND. 


150 


Now by the good leave of thefe worthy Pa- 
triots of the Soil, I muft take the liberty to fay, 
I think OLÐ ENGLAND to have been in every 
re{pect a very indifferent Country: and that 
Late-ENGLAND, ofan Age ortwo old, even fince 
Queen BEss’s days, is indeed very much mend- 
ed for the better. We were, in the beginning 
of her Grandfathers Reign, under a fort of Po- 


lifh 
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lih Nobility, and had no other Libertys, than 
what were in common to us with the then 
fafhionable Monarchys and Gothick Lordíhips 
of Eurorve. For Religion, indeed, we were 
highly farn’d, above all Nations; by being 
the mof fubject to our Ecclefiaflicks at home, 
and the beft Tributarys and Servants to the 
oly See abroad. 


I MUST go further yet, and own, that I 
think Zate ENGLAND, fince the Revolution, to 
be better ftill than Old ENGLAND, by many 
a degree; and that, in the main, we make 
fomewhat a better Figure in Europe, than 
we did a few Reigns before. But however 
our People may of late have flourifh d, our 
Name, or Credit have rifen; our Trade, and 
Navigation, our Marmnufactures, or our Huf- 
bandry been improv'd; ‘tis certain that our 
Region, Climate, and Soi, is, in its Own nature, 
ftill one and the fame. And to whatever Po- 
litenefs we may fuppófe ourfelves already år- 
riv'd ; we muft confefs, that we are the /ate/l bar- 
barous, the lafl civiliz d or polih d People of E u- 
ROPE. We muf allow that our firt Conqueft 
by the Romans brought us out of 2 State 
hardly equal to the Indian Tribes; and that 
our lat Conqueft by the NoRMANS brought 
us only into the capacity of receiving Arts 
and civil Accomplifhments from abroad. ‘They 

). came 
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came to us by degrees, from remote diftances, 
at fecond or third hand; from other Courts, 
States, Academys, ‘and foreign Nurferys of 
Wit and Manners. 


NOTWITHSTANDING this, we have as 
over-weaning an Opinion of our-felves, as if 
we had a claim to be Original and. Zarth-born. 
As oft as we have chang'd Mafters, and mix d 
Races with our feveral fucceflive Conque- 
rors,’ we ftill pretend to be as legitimate and 
genuine Poffeflors of our Soil, as the antient 
ATHENIANS accounted themfelves to have 
been of theirs. “Fis remarkable however in 
thattruly antient, wife, and witty People, I hat 
as fine Territorys and noble Countrys as they 
|poflefs'd, as indifputable Mafters and Superiors 
as they were in all Science, Wit, Politenefs 
and Manners; they were yet fo far froma 
conceited, felfifh, and ridiculous Contempt of 
others, that they were even, in a contrary 
Extreme, ‘‘ Admirers of whatever was in the 
* leaft degree ingenious or curious in fore:gn 
* Nations." Their Great Men were conítant 
Travellers. Their Legiflators and Philofophers 
made their Voyages into EGYPT, paísd into 
CHALDEA, and PERSIA; and faild not to 
vifit moft of the difpers'd Grecian Governments 
and Colonys thro’ the Hlands ofthe ÆGEAN, 
in ITALY, and on the Coafts of ASIA and 

AFRICA. 
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AFRICA. "Iwas mention'd as a Prodigy, in 
the cafe of a great Philofopher, tho known to 
have been always poor? * That he fhoud 
* never have travel'd, nor had ever gone out 
* of ATHENS for his Improvement." How 
modeft a Reflection in thofe who were them- 
Jelves ATHENIANS! 





For our part, we neither care that * Fo- 
reigners fhou’d travel to us, nor any of ours 
fhou’d travel into foreign Countrys. Our beft 

Policy 





* An ill Token of our being thorowly civiliz’d: fince in the Judg- 
ment of the Polite and Wife, this inhofpitable Difpofition was ever reck- 
on'd among the principal Marks of Barbarifm. So Srraso, from other 
prec eding Authors, xosvór piy siyaæs Toss Bae xeoss wagy US- ry SENAHA- 
ZIAN, L i7: F- Soe. 

The Zad; Žán ©- ofthe Antients was one of thg folemn TNT M of Di- 
vinity : the peculiar 4itrilute of the fupreme DEITY, benign to Man- 
kind, and recommending univerfal Love, mutual Kindneís, and Benig- 
nity between the remoteít and moft unlike of human Race. Thus their 
Divine Poet in Harmony with their Sacred Oracles, which were known 
frequently to confirm this Doctrine. 

£e» S pros Sips , ir, HÀ' ex Xaximw» cis» £^ os, 
Exvoyv arTippncas? weg yep Asés erir dr aærles 
£eiros————-- ——-—— -- -—- — — -OA 1E. E. 
Again, 
"Oud cic apps Beclar imspioyilas a 2C» 
"AAA! 60s ri; OU envy aawer bad” ixaves, 
Tov vOv xen xopa&íew^ Weds yap Asis exci» amarres 
£eivos —— OA 1 E. E. 
And again, 
AQyvecds Gióroio, Piros à' ap VOL TE ORT E" 
Klavlas yap QuAÉ:oxsv, 00: fore Gexice »micv. 
IALAA. €. 
L 3 Sec 
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Policy and Breeding is, it feems, '* Io look 
* abroad as little as poflible; contract our 
* Views within^the .narroweft Compafs; and 
* defpife all Knowledge, Learning, or Man- 
* ners which are not of a Home-Growth.” For 
hardly will the Antients themfelves be regarded 
by thofe who have fo refolute a Contempt of 
what the politeft Moderns of any Nation, be- 
fides their own, may have advanc’d in the 
way of Literature, Politene/s, or PHILOSOPHY. 





THIS Difpofition of our Country-men, from 
whatever Caufes it may poflibly be derivd, 
is, I fear, a very prepoflefhng Circumftance 
againft our Author; whofe Defign is to ad- 
vance fomething mew, or at leat fomething 
different from what is commonly current in 
PuHiLOSOPHY and MomnaArs. To fupport this 
Defign of his, he feems intent chiefly on this 
fingle Point; * To difcover, how we may, to 
‘* beft Advantage, form within our-felves what 
* in the polite World is calld a Reli/h, or 
* Good i ASTE. — 





See alfo Odyf. lib. 5. ver. 34, &c. and 67, ve. lib. 4. ver. 50, we. 
and 6o. 

Such was antient Hicathen CHAR ITY, and pious Duty towards the 
Whole of Mankind; both thofe of*different Nations, and different Mor- 
Ships. See VOT. II. fag. 165, 166. 
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H« begins, it’s true, as near home as poi- 
üble, and fends us to the narreweft of all Con- 
verfations, that of SoriLoovuv or Self-difcourje. 
But this- Correfpondence, according to his 
Computation, is wholly impraćłicable, with- 
out a previous Commerce with the World: 
And the larger this Commerce is, the more 
practicable and improving the other, he thinks, 
is likely to prove. ‘The Sources of this im- 
proving Art of Self-correjpondence he derives 
from the thigheft Politenefs and Elegance of 
antient Dialogue, and Debate, in matters of 
Wit, Knowledge and Ingenuity. And no- 
thing, according to our Author, can fo well 
revive this /elf-correfponding Practice, as the 
fame Search and Study of the higheft Polite- 
nefs in modern Converfation. For this, we muft 
neceflarily be at the pains of going further a- 
broad than the Province we call Home. And, 
by this Account, it appears that our Author 
has little hopes of being either relifh'd or com- 
prehended by any other of his Country-men. 
than thofe who delight in the open and /ree 
Commerce of the World, and are rejoic d to 
gather Views, and receive Light from every 
Quarter; in order to judge the beft of what is 
perfect, and according to a jufl Standard, and 
true TASTE in every kind. 


I. 4 IT 
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Ir may be proper for us to remark in fa- 
vour of our Author, that the fort of Ridicule 
or Raillery; which is apt to fall upon PHILO- 
SOPHERS, is of the fame kind with that 
which falls commonly on the VIRTUOSI, Or 
refin’d Wits of the -Age. In this latter De- 
nomination we include the real fine Gentlemen, 
the Lovers of Art and Ingenuity; fuch as have 
feen the World. And inform'd themfelves of 
the Manners and Cu/loms of the feveral Nations 
of Euro Pe, fearch’d into their Antiguitys, and 
Records; confidcr'd their Police, Laws and Con- 
flitutions; obferv'd the Situation, Strength, 
and Ornaments of their Cztys, their principal 
Arts, Studys and Amufements; their Architec- 
ture, Sculpture, Painting, Mufick, and their Tafte 
in Poetry, Learning, Language, and Conver/a- 
iton. 


HITHERTO there can lie no Azdzcule, nor 
the leaft Scope for Satirick Wit or Raillery. But 
when we pufh this Fzrtuojo-CH AR ACGTER A 
little further, and lead our polifh'd Gentleman 
into more nice Refearches; when ‘from the 
view of Mankind and their Affair, our fpecula- 
tive Genius, and minute Examiner of Na- 
ture’s Works, proceeds with equal or perhaps 
fuperior Zeal.in the Contemplation of the 
Infeéi-Life, the Conveniencys, Habitations 

and 
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and OEconomy of a Race of Shell-Fi/h; when 
he has erected a Cabinet in due form, and 
made it the real Pattern of his Mind, replete 
with the fame Trafh and ‘Trumpery of corre- 
{pondent empty Notions, and chimerical Con- 
ceits; he then indeed becomes the Subjećt of 
fufficient Raillery, and is made the Jef of com- 
mon Converíations. 


A wORSE thing than this happens common- 
ly to thefe inferior VırTUOSI. In íeeking fo 
earnefily for Raritys, they fall in love with 
RARITY for Rarene/s-fake. Now the greateft 
Raritysin the World are MONSTERS. So that 
the Study and Reli/fh of thefe Gentlemen, thus 
affiduoufly imploy’d, becomes at laft in reality 
monfirous: And their whole Delight is found 
to confift in felecting and contemplating what- 
ever is moft mon/ftrous, difagreeing, out of the 
way, and to the leatt purpofe of any thing in 
Nature 


In PHILOSOPHY, Matters anfwer exactly 
to this Virtuofo-Scheme. Let us fuppofe a Man, 
who having this Refolution merely, how to 
employ his Underftanding to the beft purpofe, 
confiders ** Who or What he 1s; Whence he arole, 
* or had his Being; to what £nd he was de- 
* fizu'd; and to wHat Gouríe of Action he is 
“ by his natural Frame and Conllitution de- 

iind" 
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* ftin'd:" fhou'd he defcend on this account into 
himfelf, and examine his inward Powers and 
Facultys; or fhéu’d he afcend beyond his own 
immediate Species, City, or Community, to 
difcover and recognize his higher -Policy, or 
Community, (that common and univerfal-one, of 
which he is born a Member;) nothing, furely, 
of this kind, cou'd reafonably draw upon him 
the leaft Contempt or Mockery. On the con- 
trary, the fineft Gentleman mutt after all be con- 
fiderd but as an I nio T, who talking much of 
the knowledge of the World and Mankind, has 
never fo much as thought of the Study. or 
Knowledge of Aim/elf, or of the Nature and 
Government of that real Publick and WORLD, 
from whence he holds his Being. 


* Quid fumus, & quidnam vicíuri gignimur ?— 


" Where are we? Under what Roof? Or on 
‘* board what Veffel? Whither bound ? On’ what 
^* Bufine/s? Under whofe Pilotfhip, Government, 
** or Proteétion ?*" are Queftions which every Man 
woud naturally afk, if he were on a fudden 
tranfported into a new Scene of Life. "Iis 
admirable, indeed, to confider, That a Man 
Íhoud have been long come into a World, 





* Perf. Sat. 3. wer. 67. 
carry d 
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carry d his Reafonand Senfe about with him, 
and yet have never ferioufly afk'd himfelf this 
fingle Quettion, WHERE -am I? or WHAT?” 
but, on the contrary, fhou'd proceed regular- 
ly to every other Study and Inquiry, poftpo- 
ning this alone, as the leaft confiderable; or 
leaving the Examination of it to others com- 
miíhon'd as he fuppofes, to underftand and 
think for him, upon this Head. ‘To be bub- 
bled, or put upon by any fham-Advices in 
this Affair, is, it feems, of no confequence! 
We take care to examine accurately, by our 
own Judgment, the Affairs of other People, and 
the Concerns of the World which leaft belong 
to us: But what relates more immediately to 
our-felues, and is our chief Srerr-Zn/erefl, we 
charitably leave to others to examine for us, 
and readily take up with the firft Comers; on 
whofe Honelty and good Faith ‘tis prefum'd 
we may fafely rely. 


HERE, methinks, the Ridicule turns more 
againft the Philofophy-haters than the Virtuof 
or Philofophers. W hilft PHILQSOPHY is taken 
(as in its prime Senfe it ought) for Ma/flerfhip 
wm LIFE and MANNER S, ‘tis like to make no 
ill Figure in the World, whatever Imperti- 
nencys may reign. or however extravagant 
the Times may prove. But let us view Pur- 


LOSOPHY, 
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LOSOPHY, like mere Pirtuofo-/hip, in its ufual 
Career, and we fhall find The Ridicule rifing full 
as flrongly againift the profeflors of the higher as 
the lower kind.  Cocklefhell abounds with each. 
Many things exterior, and without qur-felves, 
of no relation to our real Interefts or to thofe 
of Society and Mankind, are diligently inveí- 
tigated: Nature's remoteft Operations, deepeft 
Myfterys, and moft difhcult Phenomena. dií- 
cufsd, and whimfically explain'd ; ZZypothefes 
and /antaflick Syflems erected; a Univeríe ana- 
tomiz d; and by fome * notable Scheme fo 
folv’d and reduc'd, as to appear an eafy Knack 
or Secret to thofe who have the Clew. Creation 
it-felf can, upon occafion; be exhibited! Z7an/- 
mutations, Projeélions, and other Philofophical Ar- 
CANA, fuch as in the corporeal World can ac- 
complifh all things; while in the intellectual, 
a fet Frame of metaphyfical Phrafes and Dii- 
tinctions can ferve to folve whatever Difficul- 
tys may be propounded either in  Zog:cks, 
Ethicks, or any real Science, of whatever kind. 


I T -appears from hence, that the Defects of 
PHILOSOPH Y, and thofe of Virtuofo-/hip are 
of the fame nature. Nothing can be more 
dangerous than a wrong Choice, or Mifapplication 
in thefe Affairs. But as ridiculous as thefe 





VOL II. pag. 184, 100- 
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Studys are render'd by their fenílefs Managers; 
it appears, however, that each of 'em are, in 
their nature, effential to the Character of a 
Fine Gentleman and Man of Senfe. 


To phiofophize, in a juft Signification, is but 
to carry Good-breeding a ftephigher. For the Ac- 
compliíhment of Breeding is, To learn what- 
ever is decent in Company, or beautiful in Arts; 
and the Sum of Philofophy is, To learn what 
is juft in Society, and beautiful in Nature, and 
the Order of the World. 


"Eris not Wit merely, but a Zemper which 
muft form the W ELL-BRED MAN. In the 
fame manner, ‘tis not a Head. merely, but a 
Heart and  Refolution which muf compleat the 
real PHILOSOPHER. Both Charaélers aim at 
what is excellent, afpire to a juft Tafle, and car- 
ry in view the Model of what is beautiful and 
becoming. Accordingly, the refpective Con- 
duct and diftinéót Manners of each Party are 
regulated: Zhe one according to the perfecteft 
Eafe, and good Entertainment of COMPANY; 
the other according to the itricteft Intereft. of 
MANKIND and SOCIETY: The one according 
to a Man’s Rank and Quality in his private 
Nation; the other according to his Rank and 
Dignity in NATURE. 


WHETHER 
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WHETHER each of thefe Offices, or focial 
Parts, are in themfelyes as convenient as becom- 
ing, is the great Queftion which muft fome- 
way be decided. The WELL-BRÆD MAN 
has already decided this, in his own Cafe, and 
declar'd on the fide of what is Handfom: For 
whatever he praclifes in this kind *, he ac- 
counts no more than what he owes purely to 
himfelf; without regard to any further Advan- 
tage. The pretender toPHILOSOPHY, who 
either knows not how to determine this Af- 
fair, or if he has determin’d, knows not how 
to purfue his Point, with Conftancy, and Firm- 
nefs, remains in refpect of Philofophy, what a 
Clown or Coxcomb is in refpect of Breeding 
and Behaviour. Thus according to our Au- 
thor, the T AsT E of Beauty, and the Reli/fh of 
what is decent, juft, and amiable, perfects the 
Characder of the GENTLEMAN, and the PH I- 
LOSOPHER. And the Study of fuch a TASTE 
or Relifh will, as we fuppofe, be ever the great 
Employment and Concern of him, who co- 
vets as well to be wife and good, as agreeable 
and polite. 


a 
+ Quid V ER UM atque DECENS, curo, & rogo, 
d» omnis in hoc fum. 


"VOL. I. pag. 129; 130. 
+ Horat. lib. x. Ep. 1. ver. xr. 


CHAP 
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C H A FP. Il. 


Explanation of a TASTE continu d.———Rıdı- 
culers of it.——T heir Wit, and Sincerity. 
——Application of the Tafte to Affairs of 
Government and Politicks. Imaginary 
CHARACTERS zn the State.————Young 
Nobility, and Gentry.——Purfuit of BEAU- 
T Y.— —-Preparation for Philofophy. 





Y this'time, furely, I muft have prov'd my- 
felf fufhciently engag'd in the Project and 
Defign of our Self-difcouring AUTHOR, whofe 
Defence I have undertaken. His Pretenfion, 
as plainly appears in this third Treatife, is to 
* recommend Mong Ars on the fame foot, with 
what in a lower fenfe is calld Manners; and to 
advance PuHiLosoPHv (as harfh a Subject as it 
may appear) on the very Foundation of what 
is call'd agreeable and polite. And 'tisin this Me- 
thod and Management that, as his Interpreter, 
or Paraphraft, I have propos'd to imitate and 





* VOL. I. pag. 536, &c. 


accompany 
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accompany him, as far as my Mifcellancous CHA- 
RACTER will permit. 


Our joint Endeavour, therefore, muit appear 
this: Tofhew, * ** That nothing which is found 
* charming or delightful in the polite World, 
* nothing which is adopted as Pleafure, or En- 
* tertainment, of whatever kind, can any way 
** be accounted for, fupported, or eftabliíh d, 
‘© without the Pre-eftablifhment or Suppofition 
*« of a certain TASTE.” Nowa TASTE or fudg- 
ment, ’tis fuppos'd, can hardly come ready form'd 
with us into the World. Whatever Principles 
or Materials of this kind we may pofhbly bring 
with us; whatever good Facultys, Seníes, or 
anticipating Senfations, and Imaginations, may 
be of Nature’s Growth, and arife properly, of 
themfelves, without our Art, Promotion, or 
Affiftance; the general Idea which is form’d of © 
all this Management, and the clear Wotion we 
attain of what is preferable and principal in all 
thefe Subjects of Choice and Eftimation, will 
not, as I imagine, by any Perfon, be taken for 
in-nate. Ufe, Practice and Culture muft pre- 
cede the Underflanding and Wit of fuch an ad- 
vanc'd Size and Growth as this. A legitimate 
and juft TASTE can neither be begotten, made, 
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conceiv'd, or produc'd, without the antecedent 
Labour and Pains of CRITICISM. 


For this reafon we prefume not only to de- 
fend the Caufe of Criticxs; but to declare 
open Waragainft thofe indolent fupine Authors, 
Performers, Readers, Auditors, Aétors or Speciators ; 
who making their Hu Mou & alone the Rule of 
what is beautiful and agreeable, and. having no 
account to give of fuch their HuMoOovu n or odd 
FANCY, rejectthe criticizing or examining Art, by 
which alone they are able to difcover the true 
BEAUTY and WorRTH of every Object. 





ACCORDING to that affected Ridicule which 
thefe infipid Remarkers pretend to throw up- 
on jut Criticks, the Enjoyment of all real 
Arts or natural Beautys wou d be intirely loft: 
Even in Behaviour and Manners we fhou'd at 
this rate become in time as barbarous, as in 
our Pleafures and Diverfions. I wou'd prefume 
it, however, of thefe Critick-Haters, that they 
are not yet fo uncivilizd, or void of all focial 
Senfe, as to maintain, ** That the moft barba- 
** rous Life, or brutifh Pleafure, is as defirable 

* as the moft polifh'd or refin’d.” 


For my own part, when I have heard fome- 
times Men of reputed Ability join in with that 
Vor. III. M effeminate 
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effeminate plantive Tone of Inveélive againft 
Criticxs, I have really thought they had 1t 
in their Fancy, to keep down the growing Ge- 
nius’s of the Youth, their Rivals, by turning 
them afide from that Examination and Search, on 
which all good Performance as well as good 
Judgment depends. I have feen many a time 
a well-bred Man, who had himíelf a real good 
TASTE, give way, with a malicious Complai- 
fance, to the Humour of a Company, where, 
in favour chiefly of the tender Sex, this foft lan- 
e&uifhing Contempt of Criticks, and their La- 
bours, has been the Subject fet a-foot. ** Wretch- 
** ed Creatures! (fays one) impertinent Things, 
** thefe Criticks, as ye call em! As if one 
** cou'dn't know what was agreeable or pretty, 
** without their help.—'’Tis fine indeed, that 
* one fhou'dn't be allow'd to fancy for one s- 
** fe]f. ——— Now fhou’d a thoufand Criticks tell 
* me that Mr. A—-’s new Play wan't the wit- 
** tieft in the World, I wou'dn't mind em one 


** bit. 














"'DEHzis our real Man of Wit hears patiently ; 
and adds, perhaps of his own, ‘* That he thinks 
** jt, truly, fomewhat hard, in what relates to 
* People's Diverfion and Entertainment, that 
* they fhou'd be oblig'd to chufe what pleas'd 


* others, and not £Aemfeloes." Soon after this 
he 
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he goes himfelf to the Play, finds one of his 
effeminate Companions commending or ad- 
miring at a wrong place. He turns to the 
next Períon who fits by him, and afks pri- 
vately, ‘* What he thinks of his Companzon's Re- 


lifh. 


SucH is the Malice of the World! They who 
by Pains and Induftry have acquird a real 
TASTE in Arts, rejoice in their Advantage over 
others, who have either none at all, or fuch as 
renders 'em ridiculous. At an Auétion of Books, 
or Pictures, you fhall hear thefe Gentlemen per- 
fuading every one ** To bid for what Ae fancys." 
But, at the fame time, they wou'd be foundly 
mortify'd themfelves, if by fuch as they efteem'd 
good Judges, they fhou'd be found to have pur- 
chas'd by a wrong Fancy, or ill ‘Taste. "Ihe 
fame Gentleman who commends his Neigh- 
bour for ordering his Garden or Apartment, 
as his HUMOUR leads him, takes care his own 
fhou’d be fo order'd. as the bet Judgments wou'd 
advife. Being once a Judge himfelf, or but to- 
lerably knowing in thefe Affairs, his Aim is 
not ** To change the Being of Things, and 
* bring TRUTH and NATURE to his 77imour: 
* but, leaving NATURE and TRUTH juftas he 
** found 'em, to accommodate his Humour and 
* Fancy to their STANDARD.” Woudhedo this 

M 2 in 
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in a yet higher Cafe, he might in reality be- 
come as wife and great a MAN, as he is already 
a refKin'd and polif'd GENTLEMAN. By one of 
thefe Tastes he underftands how to lay out 
his Garden, model his Houfe, fancy his Equi- 
page, appoint his Table: By the other he learns 
of what Value thefe Amufements are in Life, 
and of what importance to a Man's Freedom, 
Happineís, and Self-enjoyment. For if he 
wou'd try effectually to acquire the real Sczence 
or Taste of Life; he wou'd certainly difcover, 
* That a RIGHT MIND, and GENEROUS AF- 
** FECTION, had more Beauty and Charm, 
* than all other Symmeirysin the World befides." 
And, * That a Grain of Honefly and native 
* Worth, was of more value than allthe adven- 
titious Ornaments, Eflates, or Preferments; for 
the fake of which fome of the better fort fo 
oft turn XKnaves: forfaking their Principles, 
and quitting their Honour and Freedom, fora 
mean, timorous, fhifting State of gaudy Servi- 
"** dude. 
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A LITTLE better TAsTE (were it a very 
little) in the Affair of Life itfelf/, wou'd, if I mif- 
take mot, mend the Manners, and fecure the 
Happinefs of fome of our ‘noble Countrymen, who 
come with high Advantage and a worthy Cha- 

racier 
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and Proportions, which can exhibit this in Life? 
If no other; Who, then, can poflibly have a 
TASTE of this kihd, without being beholden 
to PHILOSOPHY? Who can admire the outward 
Beautys, and not recur inítantly to the inward, 
which are the moft real and efílential, the moft 
naturally affecting, and of the higheft Pleafure, 
as well as Profit and Advantage ? 





IN 
** ing Order, Peace, Harmony, and Beauty '———————— But what is there an- 
** fwerable to this, in the MIN D S of the FPoffe[fors ? —————VWW hat Poffef- 


** fion or Prepriety is theirs? What Con/lancy or Security of Enjoyment ? 
** What Peace, what Harmony WITHIN.” 
LhusourMON OLOGIUIST, or felf-difcourfing Author, in his ufu- 
al Strain; when incited to the Search of BEA UT Y and the D E C O- 
R UM, by vulgar Admiration, and the univerfal Acknowledgment of 
the SPECIES in outward Things, and in the meaner and /ubordinale 
Subje£is. By thi, inferior Species, it feems, our firict Infpector difdains 
to be allur’d: And rcfufing to be captivated by any thing lefs than the 
Superior, original, and genuine Kind; he walks at leifure, without Emotion, 
in deep philofophical Referve, thro’ all thefe pompous Scenes; pafles 
unconcernedly by thofe Court- Pageants, the illuftrious and much-envy d 
Potentates of the Place; overlooks the Rich, the Great, and even the Fair: 
Fecling no other Aflonifhment than what is accidentally rais din him, 
by the View of thefe Impoftures, and of this fpecious Snare, For here 
he obferves thofe Gentlemen chiefly to be caught and fafteft held, who are 
the higheft Ridiculers of fuch Reflections as his own, and who in the ve- 
rv height of this Ridicule prove themfelves the impotent Contemners of 
a SPECIES, which, whether they will or no, they ardently purfue: 
Some, in a Fuce, and certain regular Lines, or Features: Othass ina Pa- 
lace and Apartments: Others in an Equipage and Drefs. * O EF- 
“FEMINACY! EFFEMINACY! Who woud imagine 
** this cou'd be the Vice of fuch asappear no inconfiderable Men ?— 
^ But Perfon is a Subject of Flattery which reaches beyond the Bloom of 
N 3 ** Youth. 
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In fo fhort a compaís does that Learning 
and Knowledge lie, on which Manners and Life 
depend. "Tis We our-felves create and form our 
Taste. If we refolve to have it jut; ‘tis in 
our power. We may efteem and value, approve 
and difapprove, as we wou'd wifh. For who 
wou'd not rejoice to be always equal and con- 
fonant to himfelf, and have conftantly that Opi- 
nion of things which is natural and proporti- 
onable ? But who dares fearch OPINION to the 
bottom, ar call in quefiion his eariy and prepoj- 
feling Taste? Who is fo juft to himfelf, as to 
recal his Fancy from the power of fa/hion 
and Education, to that of REASON? Coud we, 
however, be thus courageous; we fhou d foon 
fettle in our-felves fuch an Opinion of GooD 
as wou'd fecure to us an invariable, agree- 





** Youth. The experienc'd Senator and aged General, can, in our days, 
** difpenfe with a Toilet, and take his outward Form into a very extraor- 
** dinary Adjuflment and Regulation. All Embellifhments are afteét- 
< ed, befides the true. And thus, led by Example, whilft we run in fearch 
*& of Elegancy and Neainc/s; purfuing BEAUTY; and adding, as we 
*« imagine, more Luflire, and Value tq our own Perfon; we grow, in our 
** real Charačłer and truer S E LF, deform d and monftrous, fervile and ab- 
* * Jec? ; flooping to the lowcft Terms of Courtíhip ; and facrificing all in- 
** ternal Proportion, all intrinfick and real BEAU T Y and W OR 4X = 
** for the fake of Things which carry fcagce a Shadow of the Kind." Supra, 
VOL. II. pag. 394; kc. and VOL. I. pag. 138, &c. and fag. 337. 


able, 
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raéler into the Publick. But ere they have 
long engag'd in it, their WorTH unhappily 
becomes venal. £quipages, Titles, Preceden- 
cys, Staffs, Ribbons, and other fuch glittering 
Ware, are taken in exchange for inward MERIT, 
HONOUR, and a CHARACTER. 


d uis they may account perhaps a /hreud 
Bargain. But there will be found very unto- 
ward Abatementsin it, when the matter comes 
to be experienc'd. They may have defcended 
in reality from ever fo glorious Anceftors, 
Patriots, and Sufferers fox their Nation's Li- 
berty and Welfare: They may have made 
their Entrance into the World upon this bot- 
tom of anticipated Fame dnd Honour: They 
may have been advanc'd on this account to 
 Dignitys, which they were thought to have 
deferv'd. But when induc'd to change their 
honefi Meafures, and facrifice their Caufe and 
Friends to an imaginary private Interefi; they will 
foon find, by Experience, that they have loft - 
the Relifh and TASTE of Life; and for infi- 
pid wretched fionours, of a deceitful kind, have 
unhappily exchang'c an amiable and fweet 
Honour, of a fincere and lafting Relifh, and 
good Savour. They may, after this, act 
Farces, as they think fit, and hear Qualitys 
and Virtues afflign’a to 'em under the Titles 
of Graces, Excellencys, Honours, and the refit of 

M 3 this 
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this mock-Praife arid mimical Appellation. 
They may even with ferious Looks be told of 
Honour and Worth, their PRINCIPLE, and their 
Country: But they know better within 
themfelves: and have occafion to find That, 
after all, the World too knows better; and 
that their few Friends and Admirers have either 
a very fhallow Wit, or avery profound Hypo- 
crify. 


‘Tis not in one Party alone that thefe Pur- 
chafes and Sales of HONOUR are carryd on. 
I can reprefent to my-felf a noted PATRIOT, 
and reputed Pillar of the religious Part of our 
Conftitution, who having by many and long 
Services. and a fteddy Conduct, gain'd the Re- 
putation of thorow Zeal with his own Party, 
and of Sincerity and Honour with his very 
Enemys, on a fudden (the time being come 
that the Fulnefs of his Reward was fet before 
him) fubmits complacently to the proposd 
Bargain, and fells himfelf forwhat he is worth, 
in a vile deteflable Old-Age, to which he has 
refervd the Infamy of betraying both his 
Friends and Counery. 


I CAN imagine, on the other fide, one of 

a contrary Party ; a noted Friend to LIBERTY 
in Church and State; an Abhorrer of the flavifh 
Dependency on Courts, and of the narrow Prin- 
ciplcs 
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ciples of Bigots: Such a onc, after many pub- 
lick Services of note, I can fee wrought upon, 
by degrees, to feek Court-Preferment; and this 
too under a Patriot-Character. But having 
perhaps ‘try’d this way with lefs fuccefs, he is. 
oblig'd to change his Charadier, and become 
a royal Flatterer, a Courtier againft his Nature; 
fubmitting himfelf, and fuing, in fo much the 
meaner degree, as his inherent Principles are 
well known at Court, and to his new-adopted 
Party, to whom he feigns himfelf a Profelyte. 


THE greater the Genius or Charaéter is of 
fuch a Perfon, the greater is his Slavery, and 
heavier his Load. Better had it beenthat he 
had never difcoverd fuch a Zeal for publick 
Good, or fignaliz'd himfelf in that Party which 
can with leaft grace make Sacrifices of national 
Interefts to a Crown, or to the private Will, 
Appetite or Pleafure of a Prince. For fuppo- 
fing fuch aGenius as this had been to act his 
Part of Courtfhip in fome foreign and abfolute 
Court: how much lefs infamous wou'd his 
Part have prov’d? How much lefs flaviíh, 
amidft a People who were Adil Slaves ? Had he 
peradventure been one of that forlorn begging 
‘Troop of Gentry extant in DENMARK, OF 
SWEDEN, fince the timethat thofe Nations loft 
their Libertys; had he livd out of a free Na- 
tion, and happily-balanc’d Conftitution ; had 
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he been either confcious of no Talent in the 
Affairs of Government, or of no Opportunity 
to exert any fuch, to the advantage of Man- 
kind: Where had béen the mighty fhame, if 
perhaps he had employ'd fome of his 'Abilitys 
in flattering like others, and paying the necef- 
fary Homage requird for Safety's fake, and 
Self-prefervation, in abíolute and defpotick 
Governments? The TAsTE, perhaps, in ftrict- 
nefs, might fill be wrong, even in this hard 
Circumítance: But how inexcufable in a quite 
contrary one! For let us fuppofe our Courtier 
not only an Englifh-man, but of the Rank and 
Stem of thofe old Zngi/h Patriots who were 
wont to curb the Licentiouínefs of our Court, 
arraign its Flatterers, and purge away thofe 
Poifons from the Ear of Princes; let us fup- 
pofe him of a competent Fortune and mode- 
rate Appetites, without any apparent Luxury 
or Lavifhment in his Manners: What fhall we, 
after this, bring in Excufe, or as an Apology, 
for fuch a Choice as his? How fhall we explain 
this prepofterous Reli/h, this odd Preference: of 
Subtlety and  Indirecínefs, to true Wifdom, open 
Fionefiy, and Uprightnefs? 








"Fas eafier, I confeís, to give account of 
this Corruption of TASTE in fome noble Youth 
ofa more fumptuous gay Fancy; fuppofing 
him born truly Great, and of honourable De- 


fcent ; 
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feent; with a generous free MIND, as well as 
ample Fortune. Even thefe Cireum/lances them- 
felves may be the very Caufes perhaps of his 
being thus enínard. The * Elegance of his 
Fancy in outward things, may have made him 
over-look the Worth of inward Charaéer and 
Proportion: And the Love of Grandure and 
Magnificence, wrong turn'd; may have pof- 
fefs'd his Imagination over-ftrongly with fuch 
things as Frontifpieces, Parterres, Equipages, trim 
Varlets in party-colour'd Clothes; and others zn 
Gentlemens Apparel. Magnanimous Exhibi- 
tions of Honour and Generofity '!—'* In Town, 
**a Palace and futable Furniture! In the 
* Country the fame; with the addition of fuch 
* Edifices and Gardens as were unknown to 
'* our Anceftors, and are unnatural to fuch a 
‘© Climate as GREAT BRITAIN!" 





MEAN while the Year runs on; but the 
Years Income anfwers not its Expence. For, 
** Which ofthefe Articles can be retrench'd ? 
* "Which way take up, after having thus fet 
* out? A Princely Fancy has begot all this, 
and a Princely Slavery, and Court-Dependance 
muít maintain it. 


——— a OP ————— —— ——————————— o 


* Y OL. I. fag. 139- 


"THE 
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Tur young Gentleman is now led into a 
Chace, in which he will have flender Capture, 
tho Toil fuficient. He is himfelf taken. Nor 
will he fo eafily get out of that Labyrinth, to 
which he chofe to commit his fteps, rather 
than tothe more direct and plainer Paths in 
which he trod before. * Farewel that ge- 
* nerous proud Spirit, which was wont to 
* {peak only what it approv'd,'commend only 
* whom it thought worthy, and act only what 
* it thought right! Favourites mut be now 
** obferv'd, little Engines of Power attended on, 
* and loathfomly carefs’'d: an honet Man 
* dreaded, and every free Tongue orPen abhord 
‘* as dangerous and reproachful”. For till our 
Gentleman is become wholly proftitute and 
fhamelefs; till he is brought to laugh at pub- 
lick Virtue, and the very Notion of common Good; 
till he has openly renounc'd all Principles of 
Honour and Honefty, he mufl in good Policy 
avoid 'thofe to whom he lies fo much expos d, 
and fhun that Commerce and Familiarity 
which was once his chief Delight. 


SucH is the Sacrifice made to a wrong 
Pride, andignorant Self-efteem ; by one whofe 
inward Character muft neceflarily, after this 
manner, become as mean and abject, as his 

. | outward 
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outward Behaviour infolent and intolera- 
ble. | 


T HERE arc another fort of Suitors to Power, 
and Zraffickers of inward WORTH and LIBERTY 
for outward Gain, whom one wou' d be natu- 
rally drawn to compafílionate. They are them- 
felves of a humane, compaffionate, and friend- 
ly nature, Well-wifhers to their Country and 
Mankind. They cou'd, perhaps, even em- 
brace PO VERT Y contentedly, rather than fub- 
mit to any thing diminutive either of their zn- 
ward Freedom or national Liberty. But what 
they éan bear in their own Perfons, they can- 
not bring themfelves to bear in the Perfons 
of fuch as are to come after them. Here the 

bell and nobleft of Affections are borne down by 
the Excefs of the next bel, thofe of 7Zendernefs 
for Relations and near Friends. 7 





SucH Captives as thefe wou'd difdain, how- 
ever, to devote themfelves to any Prince or 
Miniftry whofe Ends were wholly tyrannical, 
and irreconcilable with the true Intereft of 
their Nation. In other cafes of a lefs Dege- 
neracy, they may bow down perhaps im the 
Temple of R1MMON, fupport the Weight of 
their fupine LorDps. And prop the fteps and. 
ruining Credit of their corrupt Patrons. 


THIS 
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Tutisis Drudgery fufficient for fuch honeft 
Natures; fuch as by hard Fate alone coud 
have been made difhoneft. But as for Pride 
or Infolence on the account of their vutward 
Adváncement and feeming Elevation; they 
are fo far from any thing refembling it, that 
one may often obferve what is very contrary 
in thefe fairer Charaéters of Men. For tho 
perhaps they were known fomewhat rigid and 
fevere before; you fee ‘em now grown in re- 
ality fubmifive and obliging. “Thoin Convería- 
tion formerly dogmatical and over-bearing, on 
the Points of State and Government; they 
are now the patientefl to hear, the leaft forward 
to dictate, and the readieft to embrace any 
entertaining Subject of Difcourfe, rather than 
that of the Publick; and their own fer/onal Ad- 
cancement. | 


NoTHING is fo near Viriue as this Behavi- 
our; and nothing fo remote from it, nothing 
fo fure a Token of the moft profligate Manners, 
as the contrary. In a free Government, ‘tis 
fo much the Intereít of every one in Place, who 
profits by the Publick, to demean himfelf 
with Modefly and Submifion; that to appear 
immediately the more iníolent and haughty 
on fuch an Advancement, isthe mark only 
of a contemptible Genius, and of a want of 

true 
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true Underftanding, even in the narrow Senfe 
of Intereft and private Good. 


TI Hus we fec, after all, that ‘tis not merely 
what we call Principle, but a TasTE,- which 
governs Men. They may think for certain, 
* This is right, or that wrong: ‘They may 
believe ** This a Crime, or that a Sin; This pu- 
‘* nifhable by Man, or that by God:" Yet if 
the Savor of things lies crofs to HONESTY; if 
the Fancy be florid, and the Appetite high to- 
wards the fubaltern Beautys and lower Or- 
der of worldly Symmetrys and Proportions ; 
the Conduct will infallibly turn this latter 
way. 


Even Confcience, Y fear, fuch as is owing to 
religious Difcipline, will make but a flight 
Figure, where this TasTe is fetamifs. Among 
the Vulgar perhaps it may do wonders. A 
Devil and a Hell may prevail, where a Fail and 
Gallows are thought infufficient. But fuch is 
the Nature of the liberal, polifh’d, and refind 
part of Mankind; fo far are they from the 
mere Simplicity of Babes and Sucklings ; that, 
inftead of applying the Notion of a future Re- 
ward or Punifhment to their immediate Beha- 
viour in Society, they are apt, much rather, 
thro’ the whole Courfé of their Lives, to fhew 
evidently that they look on the pious Narra- 

tions 
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tions to be indeed no better than Childrens 
Tales, or the Amufement of the mere Vulgar: 


3 3J 3* * 3 3 


+ Effe aliquos Manes, & fubterranea régna, 
3 3 3c x 3x 


Nec pueri credunt, nif qui nondum ære la- 
vantur. 


SOMETHING therefore fhou'd, methinks, 
be further thought of, in behalf of our gene- 
rous Youths, towards the correcting of their 
TasTE, or Relih in the Concerns of Life. 
For this at laft is what will influence. And in 
this refpect the Youth alone are to be regarded. 
Some hopes there may be ftill conceiv'd of 
Thefe. The reft are confirm’d and harden'd 
in their way. A middle-ag’d Knave (however 
devout or orthodox) is but a common Won- 
der: An old-one is no Wonder at all: But 
a young-one is ftill (thank Heaven!) fome- 
what extraordinary. And I can never enough 
admire what was faid once by a worthy Man 
at the firft appearance of one of thefe young 
able Proftitutes, ** That he even trembled 
* at the fight, to find Nature capable of being 
* turn d fo foon: and That he boded greater 
** Calamity to his Country from this fingle 
* Example of young Wilagy, than from the 





+ Juven. Sat. 2. ver. 149g. 
** Practices 
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** Practices and Arts of all the old Knaves 1n 
"* being. 


LrT ùs therefore proceed in this view, ad- 
drefling our-felves to the grown Youth of our 
polite World. Let the Appeal be to thete 
whofe Relifh is retrievable, and whofe Tafe 
may yet be form d in Morals: as itfeems to be, 
already, in exterior Manners and, Behaviour. 


THAT there is really A STANDARD of 
this latter kind, will immediately, and on the 
firt view, be acknowledg'd. The Conteft is 
only, ‘© Which is righf: Which the un- 
* affected Carriage, and juft Demeanour: And 
“© Which the affected and falfe.” Scarce is there 
any-one, who pretends not to know and to 
decide What is well-bred and handfom. ‘There 
are few fo affectedly clownifh, as abfolutely to 
difown Good-breeding, and renounce the No- 
tion of a. BEAUTY in outward. Manners and 
Deportment. With fuch as thefe, wherever they 
fhou'd be found, I muft confefs, I cou'd fcarce 
be tempted to beftow the leaft Pains or La- 
bour, towards convincing 'em of a Beauty in 
inward Sentiments and. Principles. 








WHOEVER has any Impreffion of what we 
call Gentility or Politenefs, is already fo ac: 


quainted 
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quainted with-the DECORUM and GRACE of 
things, that he will readily confefs a Pleafure 
and Enjoyment inthe very Survey and Con- 
templation of this kind. Now if in tlre way of 
polite Pleafure, the Study and Love of BEAUTY 
be effential; the Study and Love of SYMMETRY 
and OR DER, on which Beauty depends, muit 
alfo be effential, in the fame refpect. 


‘Tis impoffible we can advance the leaft in 
any Relifh or Tafie of outward Symmetry and 
Order; without acknowledging that the pro- 
portionate and regular State, is the truly prof- 
perous and natural in every Subject. The 
fame Features which make Deformity, create 
Incommodioufnefís and Difeafe. And the fame 
Shapes and Proportions which make Beauty, 
afford Advantage, by adapting to Activity and 
Ufe. Even in the imitative or defigning Arts 
(to which our Author fo often refers) the Truth 
or Beauty of every Figure or Statue is meafur d 
from the Perfection of Nature, in her juft 
adapting of every Limb and Proportion tothe 
Activity, Strength, Dexterity, Life and Vigor 
of the particular Species or Animal defign'd. 


Tuus Beauty and * Truth are plainly join'd 
with the Notion of Utility and Convenience, even 


"VO L. I. eg. x42, kc. 
| in 
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in the Apprehenfion of every ingenious Artiíl, 
the * Architect, the Statuary, or the Painter. “Tis 
the fame in the Phyfician s way. Natural Health 
is the jufl Proportion, 7ru£h, and regular Courfe 
of things, ina Conftitution. "Iis the inward Beau- 
ty of the Bopy. And when the Harmony and 
juft Meafures of the rifing Pulfes, the circula- 
ting Humours, and the moving Airs or Spirits 
are diflurb'd or loft, Deformity enters, and with 
it, Calamity and Ruzn. 


SHOU D not this (one wou'd imagine) be ftill 
the fame Cafe, and hold equally as to ‘he MIND? | 
Is there nothing there which tends to Diftur- 
bance and Diffolution ? Is there no natural Te- 
nour, Tone or Order of the Paffions or Affecti- 
ons ? No Beauty, or Deformity in this moral kind? 





* In GR EC IS Operibus, nemo fub mutulo denticulos conftituit, dc. 
Quod ergo fupra Cantherios et Templa in Veritate debet effe collocatum, id in 
Imaginibus, fi infra conflitutum fuerit, mendofam habebit operis rationem. 
Etiamque ANT I Q U I non probaverunt, neque inflituerunt, bc. Ita quod 
non potefl in Veritate fieri, id non putaverunt in Imaginibus facium, po[fe 
certam ralionem habere. Omnia enim certa propyictate et a veris N A- 
TUR Æ deduétis Moribus, traduxerunt in Operum ` perfetiiones: et ea 
probaverunt quorum explicationes in Difputationibus ralionem poffunt habere 
VERITATIS. Itaque ex eis Originibus Synimetrias et Proporti- 
ones uniufcujufque generis coniun reliquerunt. Wirruvius, lib. 4. cap. 
2. whofe Commentator PHILANDER may bealfo read on this plaee. 
See above, VOL. I. pag. 208, 336, sc. 340, 350, &c. And be- 
low, pag. 259. 260. 


VoL. III. N Or 
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Or allowing that there really is; muft it not, 
ofconfequence, in the fame mannerimply Ftealth 
or Sicklinefs, Profperity or Difafter ? Will it not be 
found in this refpect, above all, ** ‘Chat what 

is 





* Thisis the HONEST UM, the PULCHRUM, Tò Karir, 
on which our Author lays the ftrefs of V BRT U E, and the Merits 
of this Caufe ; as well in his other Treatifes, as inthis of Soliloquy here 
commented, This Beauty the Roman Orator, in his rhetorical way, 
and in the Majefty of Style, cou'd exprefs no otherwife than as A Myf- 
tery. ** HOAN ESTU M igitur id intelligimus quod tale efl, ut, detracta. 
** omni utilitate, fine ullis premiis frudlibufve, per feipfum poffit gure laudari, 
** Quod quale fit, non tam definitione qua fum"ufus intelligi potefl (quanquam 
** aliquantum poteft) quam COMMUN I omnium ZU D I C IO, et 
'* optimi cuju/que fludiis, atque faftis ; qui permulia ab eam unam caufam fa- 
'* ciunt, quia decet, quia retium, quia honeflum efl; etfi nullum confecuturum 
** emolumentum vident." Our Author, on the other fide, having little 
of the Orator, and lefs of the Conftraint of Formality belonging to 
fome graver Chara&fers can be more familiar on this occafion: and ac- 
‘cordingly defcending, without the leaft fcruple, into whatever Style, or 
Humour; he rcfufes to make the leat Difficulty or My/ftery of this mat- 
ter. He pretends, on this head, to claim the Affent not only of Orators, 
Poets, and the higher Virtuofi, but even of the Beaux themfelves, and fuch 
as go no farther than the Dancing-Mafter to feck for Grace and Beauty. 
He pretends, we fee, to fetch this natural Idea from as familiar Amufc- 
ments as Dreís, Equipage, the Tiring-Room, or Toy-fhop.' And thus 
in his proper manner of SOLILOQUY, or Self-difcourfe, we may 
imagine him running om: beginning perhaps with fome particular Scheme 
or fancy d Scale of B E A U 'P Y, which, according to his Philofophy, 
he ftrives to erect; by diftinguifhing, forting, and dividing into Things 
animaic,“in-animate, and mixt: as thus. 

Inthe IN-ANIMA TES; beginning from thofe regular Figures 
and Symmeirys with which Children are delighted; and proceeding 
gradually to the Proportions of Arch9te£fure and the other Arts. - 


The 
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* is * BEAUTIFUL is harmonious.and proportion- 
* able; what is harmonious and proportion- 
** able, is TRUE;and what isat once both beau- 
** ful and true, is, of confequence, agreeable 


** and GOOD?" 
WHERE 





The fame in refpect of Sounds and MUSICK. From beautiful Stones, 
Rocks, Minerals; to Vegetables, Woods, aggregate Parts of the World, 
Seas, Rivers, Mountains, Vales, The G/obe.————— —Celeflial 
Bodys, and their Order. The higher Architecture of Nature. 
NATURE her-felf, confider'd as zn- animate and pafjive. 

In the ANIM AT E; from Anima/s, and their feveral Kinds, Tem- 
pers, Sagacitys, to Men, — — And from fingle Perfons of Men, their pri- 
vate Characters, Underftandings, Genius s, Difpofitions, Manners; to Pub- 
lick Societys, Communitys or Commonwealthse From Flocks, Herds,. 
and other natural Affemblages or Groups of living Creatures, to human In- 
telligencys aud Correfpondencys, or whatever is higher in the kind. The 
Correfpondence, Union and Harmony of N A T U R E herlelf, confi- 
der'd as animale and intelligent. 

In the M I X T; as in a /£ngle Perfon (a Body and a Mind) the Union 
and Harmony of' this kind, which conftitutes the real Perfon: and the 
Friendfhip, Love, or whatever other Affection is form'd on fuch an Ob- 
Sect. A Houfhold, a City, or Nation, with certain Lands, Buildings, and 
other Appendices, or local Ornaments, which jointly form that agreeable 
Idea of Home, Family, Country. 

** And what of this?” (fays an airy Spark, no Friend to Meditation or 
deep Thought) ** What means this Catalogue, or Scale, as you are pleas d 
** to call it ? Only, Sir, to fati:fy my-felf, That I am not alone, 
** or fingle in a certain Fancy I have of athing call'd BEAUTY; That 
** I have almoft the whole World for my Companions; and That each 
** of us Admirers and earneft Purfuers of B E. A UT Y (fuch as in a manner 
** we All are) if peradventure we take not a certain Sagacity along with 
** us, we muft err widely, range extravagantly, and run ever upon a falíe 
** Scent. We may (in the Sportfman' s Phrafe) have many Hares afoot, but 
** fhall Rick to no real Game, nor be fortunate inany Capture which may 











** content us. 
ü N 2 «* See 
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WHERE then isthis BEAUTY or Harmony to 


be found ? How is this SYMMETRY to be difco- 
ver'd and apply'd? Is it any other 4)¢than that 
of PHILOSOPHY, or the Study of inward Numbers 


and 





as 
* 4 


** See with what Ardour and Vehemence, the young Man, neg:ect- 
ing his proper Race and Fellow-Creatures, and forgetting what is de- 
cent, handfom, ox becoming in human Affairs, purfues thefe S P E- 
CIES in thofe common Objects of his Affection, a orfe, a Hound, 
a KHlawk/—————What doting on thele Beautys JL———————WN hat Ad- 
miration of the Kind it-felf! And of the particular Animal, what 
Care, and ina manner Idolatry and Confecration; when the Beaft 
beloved is (as often happens) even fet apart from ufe, and only kept 
to gaze on, and feed the enamour'd Fancy with highefl Delight: 
See! in another Youth not fo forgetful of Iluman Kind, but remem- 
bring it ftill ina wrong way! a QsAcxan® of another fort, a CH Æ- 
REA. Quam elegans formarum Speétator ?!————— See * as to other 
Beautys, where there is no Poffeffion, no Enjoyment or Reward, but 
barely fecing and admiring: as in the Virtuofo- Pallion, the Love of 
Painting, and the Defigning Arts of every kind, fo often obíerv d. 
How fares it with our princely Genius, our Grandee who afflembles all thefe 
Beautys, and within the Bounds of his fumptuous Palace inclofes all thefe 
Graces of a thoufand kinds ? What Pains! Study! Science: — 
Behold tae Difpolition and Order of thele finer forts of Apartments, 
Gardens, D'//as'——————Ihe kind of Harmony to the Eve, froin the 
various Shapes and Colours agreeably mixt, and rang d in Li.es, in- 
tercroílinjg without confufion, and fortunately co-incident.————A 
Parterre, Cyprelles, Groves, VV iidernucíles. ———————Statues, here and 
there, of Virtue, Fortitude, Lenperrance. Fieroes- Bufls, Ph.d, v; hers 
Heads; with futable Motto sand Infcriptions.—— ———————Soleni epre- 
[citations of things deeply natural. — Caves, Grotto's, Rocks.— 
Uns and Ofeli/k s in retir d places, and difpos d at proper dillances and 























'* points of Sight: with all thoiz Symmétrys which filently exprefsa reign- 


** 
or 
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able, and juff Taste in Life and Man- 
ners. 


THUS HAVE I endeavourd to tread in 
my Author's teps, and prepare the Reader for 
the ferious and downright Philofophy, which 
even in this * laft commented Treatife, our Au- 
thor keeps ftill as a Myftery, and dares not 
formally profefs. His pretence has been to ad- 
vife Authors, and polifh Styles; but his Aim has 
been to correct Manners, and regu]ate Lives. 
He has affected SOLILOQUY,as pretending on- 
ly to cenfure Himíelf; but he has taken occa- 
fion to bring others into his Company, and 
make bold with Perfonages and Characters of no 
inferior Rank. He has given fcope enough to 
Raillery and Humour; and has intrench'd ve- 
ry largely on the Province of us Mifcellanarzan 
Writers. But the Reader is + now about to fee 
him in a new aípect, ** a formal and profeísd 
* Philofopher, a Syflem-W riter, a Dogmatifi, and 
'" Expounder. — Habes confitentem reum. 





Soto his PHILOSOPHY I commit him. Tho, 
according as my Genius and prefent Difpofiti- 





* Fiz. Treatife IIT. (AD VICE toan Author) VOL. I. 
t+ Viz. In Treatife IV. (The IN Q UIR Y, 6c.) VOL. II. 


N 4 on 
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on will permit, J intend fill to accompany him 
at a diftance, keep him in fight, and convoy 
him, the beft I am able, thro’ the dangerous 
Seas he is about to pals. 


MISCEL- 
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MISCELLANY IV. 








CHAP. I- 
Connexion and Union of the Subje&t-Trea- 














tifc. PHILOSOPHY in form.——Meta- 
phyficks. Eco-zy. Identity. 
Moral Footing.————Proof and Dzfcipline 





of the Fancys. Settlement of OPINION. 
—Anatomy of the Mind. A Fable. 





E have already, in the beginning of 
our preceding Mifcellany, taken notice 
of our Author’s Plan, and the Connection 
and Dependency of his * Joint-Traétis, compre- 
hended in two preceding Volumes. We are 
now in our Commentator-Capacity, arrivd 
at length to his fecond Volume, to which the 
three Pieces of his fir? appear preparatory. 
That they were really f6 defign'd, the Adver- 








* Above, fag. 135. Again below? 214, 285, &c. tif | 
ijlemen; 
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tifement to the firt Edition of his Soliloquy is a 
fufhcient Proof. He took occafion there, ina 
line or two, under the Name of his Printer, 
or (as he otherwife calls him) his Amanuen/fs, 
to prepare us for a more elaborate and metho- 
dical Piece which was to follow. We have 
this Sytem now before us. Nor need we won- 
der, fuch as it is, that it came fo hardly into 
the World, and that our Author has been de- 
liver d of it with fo much difhculty, and after 
fo long a time. His Amanuenfis and he, were 
not, it feems, heretofore upon fuch good Terms 
of Correfpondence.  Otherwife fuch an un- 
fhapen Fetus, or falfe Birth, as that of which 
our Author-in his *'Iitle-page complains, had 
not formerly appeard abroad. Nor had it 
ever rifen again in its more decent Form, but 
for the accidental Publication of our Author's 
Firft + Letter, which, by a neceflary Train of 
Coníequences,. occafion’d the revival of this 
abortive Piece, and gave ufherance to its Com- 
panions. 


It will appear therefore in this 7oiznt-Edi- 
tion of our Author's Five Treatifes, that the 
Three former are preparatory to the Fourth, on 
which we are now enterd; and the Fifth 





* Viz. To the IN,O U I R Y (Tretife IV.) VOL. II. 
+ Fiz. Letter of Enthufiafm, VO L. I. 


(with 
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(with which he concludes) a kind of Apology 
for this reviv'd Treatife concerning Viriue and 
Religion. 


A:s for his APOLOGY) particularly in what 
relates to reveal'd Religion, and a World to come) 
I commit the Reader to the difputant Divines, 
and Gentlemen, whom our Author has in- 
troduc'd in that concluding Piece of Dialogue- 
Writing, or rhapfodical Philofophy. Mean while, 
we have here no other part left us, than to 
enter into the dry PHILOSOPHY, and rigid 
Manner of our Author; without any £&xcur- 
fions into various Literature; without help 
from the Comick or Tragick Must, or from the 
Flowers of Poetry or Rhetorick. 


SucH is our prefent Pattern, and ftrict mo- 
ral Tafk; which our more humorous Reader 
fore-knowing, may immediately, if he pleafes, 
turn over; fkipping (as is ufual in many grave 
Works) a Chapter or two, as he proceeds. 
We fhall, to make amends, endeavour after- 
wards, in our following MISCELLANY, to 
entertain him again with more chearful Fare, 
and afford him a Deffert, to rectify his Palat, 
and leave his Mouth at laft in good relifh.. 











To the patient and grave READER, there- 
fore, who in order /o moralize can afford to re- 


tire 
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tire into his Clofet, as to fome religious or de- 
vout Exercife, we prefume thus to offer a few 
Reflections, in the fupport of our Author's 
profound INQUIRY. And accordingly, we 
are to imagine our Author {peaking as follows. 


HOW LITTLE regard foever may be 
fhewn to that moral Speculation or INQUIRY, 
which we call the Study of ourfelves; it muft, 
in ftricinefs, be yielded, That all Knowledge 
whatfoever depends. upon this previous-one: 
* And that we can in reality be affurd of no- 
** thing, till we are firft affur'd of What we are 
* OURSELVES. For by this alone we can 
know what Certainty and Affurance is. 


THAT thereis fomething undoubtedly which 
thinks, our very Doubt it-felf and fcrupulous 
Thought evinces. But in what Subje& that 
Thought refides, and how that Subject is con- 
tinu' d one and the fame, fo as to anfwer con- 
fiantly to the fuppos'd Train of Thoughts or 
Reflections which feem to run fo harmoni- 
oufly thro’ a long Courfe of Life, with the 
fame relation ftill to one /fngle and /elf-/ame 
PERSON; this is not a Matter fo eafily or 
haftily decided, by thofe who are nice Self- 
Examiners, or Searchers dfter Truth and Cer- 
tainty. 

TWILL 
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‘TwiLL not, in this refpect, be fuflicient 
for us to ufe the feeming Zogick of a famous 
* Modern, and fay, ** We think, therefore We 
are." Which is. a notably invented Saying, 
after the Model of that like philofophical Pro- 
pofition ; That ** What ts, W- Miraculoul- 
ly argu'd! «IFZ am; 4 am. ——-Nothing more 
certain! For the Eco or I, bcing eftablifh d 
in the firft part of the Propofition, the £go, 
no doubt, muft hoid it good in the latter. 
But the Queltion is, ** What conftitutes the 
Wrorl?" And, * Whether the I of this in- 
* ftant, be the fame with that of any inílant 
* preceding, or to come." For we have no- 
thing but Memory to warrant us: and Memory 
may be falfe. We may believe we have 
thought and reflected thus or thus: But we 
may be miftaken. We may be conícious of 
that, as Zruth; which perhaps was no more 
than Dream: and we may be conícious of that 
as a paf? Dream, which perhaps was never be- 
fore fo much as dreamt of. 





(Tuis is what Metaphyfic:zans mean, when 
they fay, ** That Jdentity can be provd only 
** by Confciou/ne/s; but that Confícioufnefs, with- 
'* al, may be as well falfe as real, in refpect 
o O Oo ————— 

* Monficur Des CARTES. 
of 
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* of what is paft.” So that the fame fuccef- 
fional We or J mu remain flill, on this ac- 
count, undecideu. 


To the force df this Reafoning I confefs I 
muft fo far fubmit, as to declare that for my 
own part, I take my Being upon Z7rufi. Let 
others philofophize as they are able: I fhall 
admire theirftrength, when, upon this T'opick, 
they have refuted what able Metaphyficians ob- 
ject, and PyrRRHONISTS plead in their own 
behalf. 


MEAN while, thereis no Impediment, Hin- 
derance, or Sufpenfion of Adion, on account 
of thefe wonderfully refin'd Speculations. Ar- 
gument and Debate go on ftill. Conduct is 
fettled. Rulesand Meafures are given out, 
and receivd. Nor do we ícruple to act as 
refolutely upon the mere Suppofition that ze 
are, as if we had effectually prov'd it a thou- 
fand times, to the full fatisfaction of our Me- 
taphyfical or Pyrrhonean Antagoniít. 


THis to me appears fufiicient Ground fora 
Moralifí. Nor do I afk more, when I undertake 
to prove the reality of ViR TUE and MORAL S. 


Ir it be certain that I AM; ‘tis certain and 


demonítrable W Ho and WHAT J ought to be, 
even 
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even on my own account, and for the fake of 
my own private Happinefs and Succefs. For 
thus I take the liberty to proceed 


Tur Affections, of which 1 am . conícious, 
are either GRIEF or JOY; DESIRE, Or AVER- 
‘SION. For whatever mere .Sen/ation I may 
experience; if it amounts to neither of thefe, 
'tis indifferent, and no way affecís me. 


(THAT which caufes Joy and Satisfaction 
when prefent, caules Gr:e and. Diflurbance 
when abíent: And that which caules Grief 
and Di//urbdnce when prefent, does, when ab- 
fent, by the fame necefhty occafion oy and 
Satisfaction. 


Tuus Love (which implys Defre with 
Hope of Good) muft afford occafion to Grief 
and Diflurbance, when it acquires not what it 
carneflly feeks. And HATRED (whith implys 
Averfion and Fear of Ill) muft, in the fame man- 
ner, occafion Grief and Calamily, when that 
which it earneftly fhun'd, or wou'd have eícap d, 
remains prefent, or is altogether unavoidable. 


THAT which being prefent can never leave 
the Mind at reft, but muft of neceíhty caufe 
Averfion, is its ILL. But that which can be 
fuftlain'd without any meceffary Abhorrence, or 

Averfion 
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Averfion, is not its ILL; but remains indifferent 
in its own nature; the ILL being in the Af- 
fection only, which wants redrefs. 


In the fame manner, that which being ab- 
fent, can never leave the Mind at ref, or with- 
out Diturbance and Regret, is of neceílity its 
Goop. But that which can be abfent, with- 
out any prefent or future Difturbance to the Mind, 
is not its Goop, but remains indifferent in its 
own nature. From whence it muft follow, That 
the Affection towards it, as fupposd Goo p, is 
an il Affection, and creative only of Diflurbance 
and Difeafe. Sothat the AFFECTIONS of Love 
and Hatred, Liking and Diflike, on which the 
Happinefs or Profperity of the Perfon fo much 
depends, being influencd and govern'd by 
OPINION; the higheft Good or Happinefs muk 
depend on right Opinion, and the higheft Mi- 
fery be derivd from wrong. 


To explain this, I confider for inftance, 
the Fancy or Imagination I have of Death, 
according as I find this Subject naturally paf- 
fing in my Mind. To this Fancy, perhaps, I 
hind united an OPINION or APPREHENSION 
of Evi and Calamity. Now the more my Ap- 
prehenfion of this Evil increafes ; the greater, 
I hind, my Difiurbance proves, nat only at the 

: approach 
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approach of the fuppos'd Evil, but at the very 
diftant Thought of it. Befides that, the Thought 
itfelf willof neceffity fo much the oftner recur, 
as the Averfionor Fear is violent, and increaíing. 


FROM this fupposd Evil I muf, however, 
fly with fo much the more earneftnefs, as the 
OrprnioNnof the Evil increafes. Now if the In- 
creafe of the Averfion can be no Caufe of the 
Decreafe or Diminution of the Zvil it-/elf, but 
rather the contrary; then the Increafe of the 
Averfion muft neceffarily prove the Increafe of 
Difappointment and Diflurbance. And fo on the 
other hand the Diminution or Decreafe of the 
Averfion (if this may any way be effected) muft 
of neceflity prové the Diminution of inward 
Difturbance, and the better E/lablifhment of inward 
Quiet and Satisfaction. 


AGAIN, I confider with my-felf, That I 
have the * Imagination of fomething BEAUTI- 
FUL, GREAT, and BECOMING in Things. 
This Imagination Y apply perhaps to fuch Sub- 





* Of the ncceffary Being and Prevalency of fome fuch IMAGINA- 
TION or SENSE (natural and common to all Men, irrehflible. of 
original Growth in the Mind, the Guide of our Alíle&ctions, and the Ground 
of our Admiration, Contempt, Shame, Honour, Difdain, and other natura] 
and unavoidable Impreílions) 6ec V OL. I. pag. 135, 139, 336, 337- 
V OL. II. pag. 28, 29, 39, 594. 420, 421, 429, 430. And above, 
p. 3°, 31, 2, 3, &c. 182, 3, 4, 5. U- in the Notes. 

VoL. III. Ó je&ts 
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jects as Plate, Fewels, Apartments, Coronets, Pa- 
tents of Honour, Titles, or Precedencys. 1 mutt 
therefore naturally feek thefe, not as mere 
Conveniencys, Means, or Helps in Life, (for 
as fuch my Paffion cou'd not be fo excefhve 
towards 'em) but as EXCELLENT in them- 
felves, neceflarily attractive of my Admiration, 
and directly and immediately caufing my Hap- 
pinefs, and giving me Satisfaction. | Now if 
the PASSION raisd on this Opinion (call it Ava- 
rice, Pride, Vanity, or Ambition) be indeed in- 
capable of any real Satisfaction, even under 
the moft fuccefsful Courfe of Fortune; and 
then too, attended with perpetual Fears of Dif- 
appointment and Lofs: how can the Mind be 
other than miferable, when pollefs'd by it? 
But if inftead of forming thus the Opinion of 
G oon; if inflead of placing WORTH or Ex- 
CELLENCE in thefe outward Subjects, we place 
it, where it is trueít, in the Affeciions or Senti- 
ments, in the governing Part and inward Cha- 
racíer; we have then the full Enjoyment of it 
within our power: The Imagination or Opini- 
o» remains fteddy and irreverfible: And the 
Love, Defre and Appetite is anfwer'd; without 
Apprehenfion of Lofs or Difappointment. 


HERE therefore arifes Work and Employ- 
ment for us Within: ** To regulate Fancy, 


and 
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* and rectify * OPINION, on which all de- 
** pends.” For if our Loves, Defires, Hatreds 
and Averfions are left to themíelves ; we are 
neceflarily expos'd to endlefs Vexation and 
Calamity: but if thefe are found capable of 
Amendment, or in any meafure flexible or 
variable by Opinion; we ought, methinks, to 
make trial, at leaft, how far we might by this 
means acquire Felicity and Content. 


ACCORDINGLY, if we find it evident, on 
one hand, that. by indulging any wrong Ap- 
petite (as either Debauch, Malice, or Revenge) 
the Opinion of the falfe Good increafes ; and 
the Appetite, which is a real Jil, grows fo 
much the ‘ftronger: we may be as fully af- 
furd , on the other hand, that by reftraining 
this Affection, and nourifhing a contrary fort 
in oppofition to it; we cannot fail to dimi- 
nifh what is I, and increafe what is properly 
our ZZappine/[s and Good. 





* “Ors wasvla n vwéaAn Lic’ x; avuln imi cos. Aego ov ora ÔfAns Tay vsró^N mls, 
x) orae xaumcavh c3» axeav Taann, abara cta xj xoAw@-axdpor, M. 
As. GG CQ. 

“Oros isir 5 Atxalen TG ÜOc Qe, roii rov n wouxn. “Oroy n avyn 9» moomin lura TG 
Wal, Toiros as Parlacias. “Clay 8» và Ù Swe xinh, Joxe pirs n avyn xeba 
ap EY TOR Mivciras® X) Grav TÓMUY cxolwÜm ris, UX, as Terres x) css crpslocs c vIeéos - 
dai, GAAS +d wipe ID’ D acs’ alara Ji, vaOÍg olas xaxe»x. Age. GsG- 
y. apy. Sce VOL. I. pag. 185 &c. 294, 5,6, 324, $c. And 
VOL. II. paz. 497 


= "Ra" 


O 2 ON 
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On this account, a Man may reafonably 
conclude, * That it becomes him, by work- 
* ing upon his own Mind to withdraw the 
* Fancy or Opinion of Go op or ILL from thatto 
te which juflly and by neceflity it is not Join d; 
* and apply it, with the ftrongeft Refolution, 
* to that with which it naturally agrees. 
For if the Fancy or Opinion of Good be join d 
to what is not durable, nor in my power ei- 
ther to acquire or to retain; the more fuch 
an Opinion prevails, the more I muft be fubject 
to Difappointment and Diftrefs, But if there 
be that to which, whenever l apply the Op:- 
nion or Fancy of -Good, I find the Fancy more 
confiftent, and the Good more durable, folid, 
and within my Power and Command; then the 
more fuch an Opinion prevails in me, the more 
Satisfaction and Happinefs I muft experience. 


Now, if I join che Opinion of Good to the 
Poffeflions of the MiwNp; if it be in the Affec- 
tions themfelves that I place my higheft Joy, 
and in thofe Objects, whatever they are, of in- 
ward Worth and Beauty, (fuch as Honefty, Faith, 
Integrity, Friendfhip, Honour) ‘tis evident I can 
never políhbly, in this refpect, rejoice amufs, 
or indulge my-felf too far in the Enjoyment. 
The greater my Indulgence is, the lefs I have 
reafon to fear either Reverfe or Difappointment. 

| luris, 
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Tuis, know, is far contrary in another 
Regimen of Life. The Tutdrage of FANcY 
and PLEASURE, and the eafy Philofophy of 
taking that for Good which * pleafes me, or 
which JI fancy merely, will, in time, give me Un- 
eafinefs fufhcient. "Iis plain, from what has 
becn debated, That the lefs fanciful I am, in 
what relates to my Content and Happinefs, 
the more powerful and abfolute I muft be, in 
Self-enjoyment, and the Pofleffion of my Good. 
And fince 'tis Fancy merely, which gives the 
force of Good, or power of palling as fuch, to 
Things of Chance and outward Dependency ; 
‘tis evident, that the more I take from Fancy 
in this refpccl, the more I confer upon my-/el/. 
As Iam lefs led or betray d .by fancy to an 
Efteem of what depends on others; I am the 
more fix d in the Efteem of what depends on 
my-fclf alone. And if I have once gain'd the 
Tafle of LiskER Tv, I {hall eafily underítand 
tbe force of this Reafoning, and know both 
my rue SELF and INTEREST. 


Tue Method therefore requird in this my 
inward OEconomy, is, to make thofe Fancys 
themfelves the Objects of my Averfion which 
juflly deferve it; by being. the Caufe of a 
ilis lp rai GENE, a 

* VOL. I. pag. 30S. VOL. II. fag. 227- 
* VOL. II. pag. 432. And below, fag. 307, kc. 
| O 3 wrong 
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wrong Eftimation and Meafure of Good and 
Ii, and confequently the Caufe of my Unhap- 
pinefs and Difturbance. 


ACCORDINGLY (as the learned Maílters in 
this Science advife) we are to begin rather 
* by the averfe, than by the prone and forward 
Difpofition. We are to work rather by the 
weaning than the ingaging Paflions: {ince if we 
give way chiefly to Jncination, by loving, ap- 
plauding and admiring what is Great and Good, 
we.may políhbly, it feems, in fome high Ob- 
jects of that kind, be fo amus'd and extafy' d, 

as 





"*Apor S» rn» Fxx^ici» are wasles Tu» ox ED” np», xj paslaOes tw: To wage 
Qoo Tw» iP’ ui.  Eyx. xsp. C. Í 

“Ogséss agai cs Ou warws, &xxJuci» iwi póræ padlaÜei»ces ra ev goa seil . 
Mee. GC. y. xep. xC. This fubdu'd or moderated Admiration or Zeal in 
the higheft Subjects of Virtue and Divinity, the Philofopher calls oupapes pov 
99 Pais apion tw "Ogi£w; the contrary Difpolitiou, +3 &Aoyor xj seeder. 
BiG. y. x:p. xs. The Reafon why this over-forward Ardor and Purfuit 
of high Subjects runs naturally into Enthufiafm and Diforder, is fhewn 
in what fucceeds the firt of the Paffages here cited; viz. Tar dig’ vui, 
Soror GptysSas ward av, udtr SJísro cos waesss. . And hence the repeated In. 
junclion, 'Asócx «oz walaras OgáZtug, Wwa wors xj ivAóyuwc ógssrDne" o d^ 
suddyes, Grm» nc Tí d» csmvro ayaDi» at ólxÜxow. Bui. y. xı. vy To 
this Horace, in onc of his latet Epiftles of the deeply philofophical 
kind, alludes. 

Infani. fapiens nomen ferat, «quus iniqui, 

Ultra quam jatis eft Virtutem ji petat ipfam. | Ep. 6. lib. x. 
And in the beginning of the Epiftle, 

. Nil admirari prope res eff una, Numici, 
. Solag; quae poffet facere & fervare begtum. Ibid. 
For tho thefe firft Lines (as many other of Horace’s on the Subjeét ot 
Philofophy) have the Air of theEr»1cunEAN Difeiplineand Lypcrerran 
Stvle : 
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as to lofe our-felves, and mifs oyr proper Mark, 
for want of a fteddy and fettled Aim. But be- 
ing more fure and infallible in what relates 
to our Ill, we fhou'd begin, they tell us by ap- 
plying our Averfion, on that fide, and raifing 
our Indignation againft thofe Meannefles of 
Opinion, and Sentiment, which are the Caules 
of our Subjection, and Perplexity. 





Tuus the covetous Fancy, if conhider d 
as the Caufe of Mifery (and confequently 
detefted as a real Ill) muft of necefíhty abate: 
And the AMBITIOUS FANCy, if opposd in 
the fame manner, with Refolution, by better 
Thought, muft refign it-felf, and leave ‘the 
Mind free, and difincumber' d in the purfuit of 
its better Objecis. 


Nor is the Cafe different in the Paflion of 
COWARDICE, Or FEAR or DEATH. For if 





Style; yct, by the whole taken together, it appears evidently on what 
Syftem of antient Philofophy this Epiftle was form'd. Nor was this 
Prohibition of the wondering or admiring Habit, in carly Students, peculiar 
to one kind of Philofophy alone. It was common to many; however 
the Reafor and Account of it might differ, in one Sect from the other. 
The Pyruacoreans fufficiently check'd their Tyro’s, by filencing 
them fo long on their firft Courtfhip to PAilofophy. And the Admiration» 
in the Peripatetick Senfe as above-mention'd, may be juftly call'd the 
inclining Principle or firl Motive to PHILOSOPHY ; yet this 
Miflrefs, when once efpous'd, «caches us to admire, after a different man- 
ner from what we did before. Sce above, pag. 37. And VOL. I. 
pag. 41. 

we 
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we leave this Paffion to z/felf (or to certain 7u- 
fors to manage for us) it may lead us to the 
moft anxious ahd tormenting State of Life. 
But if it be oppos'd by founder Opinion, and 
a ju Eftimation of things,, it muit diminiíh 
of courfe: And the natural Refult of fuch a 
Praciice muft be, the Refcue of the Mind from 
numberlefs Fears, and Miferys of other kinds. 


Taus at laft a Minpb, by knowing 2-/fel/, 
and its own proper Powers and Virtues, be- 
comes free, and independent. It feesits Hin- 
drances and Obftruciions, and finds they are 
wholly from it-/el/, and from Opinions wrong- 
concetiv d. ‘The more it conquers in this re- 
fpect, (be it in the leaft particular) the more 
it is its own Ma/ler,. feels its own natural Lı- 
BERTY, and congratulates with it-felf on its 
own Advancement and Profperity. 


WHETHER fome who are call'd Philofophers 
have fo apply'd their Meditations, as to un- 
derftand any thing of this Language, I know 
not. But well I am afífur'd that many an ho- 
nefi and /ree-hearted Fellow, among the. vulgar 
Rank of People, has naturally fome kind of 
Feeling or Apprehenfion of this Self-enjoy- 
ment; when refufing to act for Lucre or out- 
ward Profit, the I hing which from his Soul 
he abhors, and thinks below him; he foes on, 


with 
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with harder Labour, but more Content, in 
his direct plain Path. He is fecure within; free 
of what the World calls Policy, or Defign; and 
fings (according to the old Ballad) 


My Mind to me a Kingdom is, Xc. 


Which in Latin we may tranflate, 


X 





—————————— ——Ht mea 
Virtute me involvo, probamque 
Pauperiem fine dote quaro. 


BUT I FORGET, it feems, that I am 
now fpeaking in the Perfon of our grave IN- 
QUIRER. I íhou'd confider I have no Right 
to vary from the Pattern he has fet ; and that 
whilft I accompany him in this particular 
‘Treatife, I ought not to make the leaft Efcape 
out of the high Road of Demonítration, into 
the diverting Paths of Poetry or Humour. 


As grave however as MORALS are pre- 
fum d in their own nature, I look upon it as an 
eflential matter in their Delivery, to take now 
and then the natural Air of Pleafaniry. The 
hri MoRArLs which were ever deliverd in 
the World, were in Parables, Tales, or Fable, 

* Horat. Od. 29. lib. 3. | 


And 
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And the latterand moftconfummate Diftribu- 
ters of Morals, in the very politeft times, were 
great 7 ale-Tellers, and Retainers tohoneft ÆsoP. 


AFTER all the regular Demonfralions and 
Deduétions of our grave Author, I dare fay 
cwou'd be a high Relief and Satisfaction to his 
Reader, to hear an Apologue,'or Fable, well told, 
and with fuch humour as to need no fententi- 
ous Moral at the end, to make the application. 


As an Experiment in this cafe, let us at this 
inftant imagine our grave Inquirer taking pains 
to fhew us, at full length, the. unnatural and 
unhappy Excurfions, Rovings, or Expeditions 
of.our ungovern’d FANcvs and OPINIONS 
over a World of Riches, Honours, and other 
ebbing and flowing Goods. He performs this, 
we will fuppofe, with great Sagacity, to the 
full meafure and fcope of our Attention. 
Mean while, as full or fatiated as we might 
find our-felves of ferious and {olid Demontfira- 
tion, "tis odds but we might find Vacancy full 
fufficient to receive Inftruction by another Me- 
thod. And I dare anfwer for fuccefs, fhou'd 
a merrier Morali] of the ÆSOP AE A N-School 
prefent himfelf; and, hearing of this Chace de- 
{crib’d by our Philofopher, beg leave to repre- 
fent it to the life, by a honiely Car or two, of 
his Mafter’s ordinary breed. 

te Two 
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** Two of this Race (he wou'd tell us) hav- 
ing been daintily bred, and ın high thoughts 
of what they call'd Pleafure and good Living, 
travel d once in queíl of Game and Raritys, 
till they came by accident to the Sea-fide. 
They faw there, at a diftance from the fhore, 
fome floating pieces of a Wreck, which 
they took a fancy to believe fome wonder- 
ful rich Dainty, richer than Amber-greefe, or 
the richeft Product of the Ocean. They 
cou d prove it, by their Appetite and Long- 
ing, to be nolefs than Quinteffence of the Main, 
ambrofial Subjiance, the Repaft of marine Deitys, 
furpafiing all which Earth afforded. By 
thefe rhetorical Arguments, after long Rea- 
foning with one another in this florid Vein, 
they proceed from one Extravagance of 
Fancy to another; till they came at lafi to 
this iflue. Being unaccuftom'd to Swim- 
ming, they wou'd ‘not, it feems, in prudence, 








venture fo far out of their Depth .as was 


mecellary to reach their imagin’d Prize: 
But being ftout Drinkers, they thought 
with themfelves, they might compafs to 
drink all which lay in their way; even 
The Sea it-felf; and that by this method 
they might fhortly bring their Goods fafe 
to dry Land. "Io work therefore they 
: went- 
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* went; and drank till they were both. 
Ct burji.” 


For my own part, I am fully fatisfyd that 
there are more Sea-drinkcrs than one or two, 
to be found among the principal Períonages 
of Mankind; and that if thefe Dogs of ours 
were filly Curs, many who pafs for wife in our 
own Race are little wifer; and may properly 
enough be faid to have the Sea to drink. 


"Tis pretty evident that they who live in 
the higheft Sphere of human Affairs have a 
very uncertain View of the thing call d Hap- 
pinefs or Good. It lies out at Sea, far diftant, 
in the Offin; where thofe Gentlemen ken it 
but very imperfectly: Andthe means they im- 
ploy in order to come up with it, are very 
wide of the matter and far fhort of their pro- 


posd End.—— ** Firft a general Acquaintance. 
s —-Vifits, Levees.—-Attendance upon the 
'* Great and Little. —-——Popularity.————4A Place 


* in Parliament.—— Then another at Court.— 
'** Then Intrigue, Corruption, Proflitution.-—— 
'* "Fhen a higher Place.—Then a Z://e. — I hen 





'" a Remove.——A new MINISTER!—Frac- 
'" tions at Court.————Ship-wreck of Minrys. 
* —The new: The old.—Engage with one: 
* piece up with /o/der.— Bargains; Lofles; 


After- 
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« After-Games ; Retrievals."—-Is not this, the 
Sea to drink ? 


* At fi Divitie prudentem reddere poffent, 

Si cupidum timidumque minus te; nempe rube- 
YES, 

Viveret in Terris te fi quis avarior uno. 


But left I fhou'd be tempted to fall into a man- 
ner I have been obligd to difclaim in this 
part of my Mifcellaneous Performancc; I fhall 
here fet a Period to this Difcourfe, and renew 
my attempt of ferious Reflection and grave 
Thought, by taking up my Clew in a frefh 
Chapter. | 


—— ———VYn— ——————— — — ———————— MÀ 


* Horat. Ep. a. lib. 2. 


CH A P. 
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C H A P. Il. 





Paffage from 'Y erra Incognita Zo the vifible 
World. Maiftrefs-Jhip of N ATUR E.— 
Animal-Confederacy, Degrees, Subordinatz- 
on.——Ma/fter-Animal Man. Privilege 
of his Birth ————Serzous Countenance of 
the Author. 





As heavily as it went with us, in the deep 
philofophical part of our preceding Chap- 
ter; and as neceílarily engag’d as we ftill are 
to profecute the fame ferious INQUIRY; and 
Search, intothofe dark Sources; ‘tis hoped, That 
our remaining Phofophy may flow in a more 
eafy Vein ; and the fecond Running be found 
fomewhat clearer than the firft. However it 
be; we may, at leaft, congratulate with onr- 
felves for having thus briefly pafs’d over that 
Metaphyfical part, to which we have paid fuf- 
cient deference. Nor fhall we fcruple to de- 
clare our Opinion, ** That it is, in a manner, 
* neceflary for one who wou'd ufefully philo/o- 
‘* phize, to have a Knowledge in this part of Phi- 
‘< lofophy fufhicient te facisfy him that there 
* 1s no Knowledge or Wifdom to be learnt from 


"e xp 
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** 3b. For of this Truth nothing befides Ex- 
perience and Study will be able fully to con- 
vince him.. 


WHEN we are even paft thefe empty Regi- 
ons and Shadows of Philofophy ; 'twill flill per- 
haps appear an uncomfortable kind of travel- 
ling'thro' thofe other invifible Ideal Worlds: fuch 
as the Study of Morals, we fee, engages us to 
vit. Men muft acquire a very peculiar and 
ftrong Habit of turning their Eye inwards, 
in order to explore the interior. Regions and 
Receffes of the MiwpD, the hollow Caverns of 
deep Thought, the private Seats of Fancy, and 
the Wa/ies and Wilderneffes, as well as the more - 
fruitful and cultivated Traéts of this obfcure Cli- 
mate. 


Bur what can one do? Or how difpenfe 
with thefe darker Difquifitions and Moon-light 
Voyages, when we have to deal with a fort of 
Moon-blind W yrs, who tho very acute and able 
in their kind, may be faid to renounce Day- 
“ight, and extingui/h, in a manner, the bright 
vilible outward World, by allowing us to know 
nothing befide what we can prove, by ftrict and 
formal Demon/flration ? 


“Its therefore to fatisfy fuch rigid Inquirers 
as thefe, that we have been neceflitated to pro- 
ceed 
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ceed by the inward way; and that in our pre- 
ceding Chapter we have built only on fuch 
foundations as are taken from our very Percep- 
tions, Fancys, Appearances, Affections and Opinions 
themfelves, without regard to any thing of an 
exterior WORLD, and even on the fuppofition 
that there is no Juch World in being. 


SucH has been our late dry Tafk. No won- 
der if it carrys, indeed, a meagre and raw Ap- 
pearance. It may be look d on, imn Philofophy, 
as worfe than a mere EGYPTIAN Impofilion. 
For to make Brick without Straw or Stubble, is 
perhaps an eafier labour, than to prove Mo- 
RALS without a World, and eftablifh a Conduét 
of Life without the Suppofition of any thing li- 
ving or extant befides our immediate Fancy, and 
WORLD of Imagination. 


BuT having finifh'd this myfterious Work, we 
come now to open Day, and Sun/fhine: And, as 
a Poet perhaps might exprefs himfelf, we are 
now ready to quit 


The dubious Labyrinths, and Pyrrhonean Cells 
Of a Cimmerian Darkne/s, 





We are, henceforward, to truft our Eyes, and 
take for real the whole Greation, and the fair Forms 
which 
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which lie before us. We are+to believe the 
Anatomy of our own Body, and in proportion- 
able Order, the Shapes, Forms, Habits, and Con- 
flitutions of other Animal-Races. Without de- 
murring on the profound modern Hypothefis 
of animal Infenfibility, we are to believe firmly 
and,refolutely, ** That other Creatures have 
e their Se»fe and Feeling, their mere Paffions and 
* Affeélions, as well as our-felves." And in this 
manner we proceed accordingly, on our Au- 
thors Scheme, ** ‘To inquire what.is truly na- 
* tural to each Creature: And Whether that 
** which is natural to each, and is its Perfeétion, 
** be not withal its Happine/s, or Good." 


To deny there is any thing properly natura? 
(after the Conceflions already made) wou'd be 
undoubtedly very prepofterous and abfurd. 
NATURE and the outward World being own d 
exiftent, the ret muft of neceflity follow. ‘The 
Anatomy of Bodys, the Order of the Spheres, the 
proper Mechani/ms of a thoufand kinds, and the 
infinite Ends and futable Means cítablifh d in 
the general Conftitution and Order of Things; 
all this being once admitted, and allowd to 
pafs as certain and unqueflionable, tis as vain 
afterwards to except againft the Phrafe of na- 
tural and unnatural, and queftion the Proprie- 


ty of this Speech apply'd to the particular Forms 
VoL. III. P and 
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and Beings in-the World, as it wou'd be to 
except againft the common Appellations of 
Vigour and Decay in Plants, Health or Sickne/s 
in Bodys, Sobriety or Dif/traétion in Minds, Proj- 
perity or Degeneracy in any variable part of the 
known Creation. 


Wr may, perhaps, for Humours fake, or 
after the known way of difputant Hoftility, in 
the fupport of any odd Hypothefis, pretend to 
deny this natural and. unnatural in Things. "lis 
evident however, that tho our Humour or Taíte 
be, by fuch Affection, ever fo much deprav d; 
we cannot refift our natural * Anticipation in be- 
half of NATURE; according to whofe fuppos d 

Standard 


j a i P ——— M rá——p ——(Í— ———Á—Á:J— Do—aüiÀ———áld!—À————rÀ——nánimdtQ 


* See what is faid above on the word Senfus Communis, in that fecond 
‘Freatife, VOL. I. pag. 103, &c. and pag. 110, 13 8, 139, 140, And 
inthe fame VOL. p. 336, &c. and 352, 353, &c. And in VOL. II. 
p- 307, 411, 412, &c. concerning the natural Ideas, and the Pre-concep- 
tions or Pre-fenfations of this kind; the Flgoaenbes, of which a learned Cri- 
tick and Mafter imall Philofophy, modern and antient, takes notice, in 
his lately publifhd Volume of Socratick Dialogues; where he adds this 
Reflection, with refpect to fome Philofophical Notions much in vogue 
amongít us, of late, here in Exncranpn. Obiter dumtaxat addemus, Socra- 
ticam, quam expofuimus, Doctrinam magno ufui effe poffe ft probe expendatur, 
dirimende inter viros doéfos controverfie, ante paucos annos, in BRITANNIA 
praefertim, exorte, de Ideis Innatis, quas dicere poffis ipp vurus troias. Quam- 
vis enim nulle fint, fi adcurate loquamur, notiones a natura animis noftris infixa; 
altamen nemo negarit ita effe facultates Animorum noflrorum natura adfetías, ut 
quam primum ratione uti incipimus, Verum a Fallo, Malum a Bono aliquo mo- 
aa 
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Standard we perpetually approve and difap- 
prove, and to whom in all natural Appearan- 
ces, all moral Actions (whatever we contem- 
plate, whatever we have in debate) we inevi- 





do diflinguere incipiamus. Species Veritatis nobis femper placet; difplicet con- 
tra Mendacii: Imo et HONESTUM'INHONESTO preferi- 
mus ; ob Semina nobis indita, que tum demum in lucem prodeunt, cum ratiocina- 
ri Loffumus, eoque uberiores fructus proferunt, quo melius ratiocinamur, adcurati- 
oreque inflitutione adjuvamur. — /(ch. Dial. cum Silvis Philol. Jo. Cler. 
ann. 1711. pag. 176. ‘They Ícem indeed to be but weak Piilofophers, 
tho able Sophifis, and artful Confounders of Words and Notions, who 
wou' d refute Nature and Common Senfe. But NAT UR E will be able 
ftill to fhift for her-felf, and get the better of thofe Schemes, which need 
no other Force againft them, than that of Horace’s fingle Werfe: 
Dente Lupus, cornu Taurus petit. Unde, nifi I NTU S Monftratum? 
Sat. I1. Lab. 3. 
An ASS (as an Engli/h Author fays) never butts with his Ears; tho a 
Creature born to an arm d Forehead, exercifes his butting Faculty long ere 
his Horns are come to him. And perhaps if the Philofopker woud ac- 
cordingly examine himíelf, and confider his natural Pafflons, he wou 'd 
find there were fuch belong d to him as Nature had premeditated in his 
behalf, and for which fhe had furnifh d him with Ideas long before any 
particular Practice or Experience of his own. Nor wou'd he need be 
{candaliz 'd with the Comparifon of a Goat, or Boar, or other of Ho- 
RACE's premeditating Animals, who have more natural Wit, it feems, 
than our Philofopher ; if we may judge of him by his own Hypothefis, which 
denies the fame implanted S E, N S E and natural Ideas to his own Kind. 
Cras donaberis Hedo, 
Cui Frons turgida Cornibus 
Primis, et Venerem et Pralia deftinat. 
Od. r3. lib. 3. 
And, 
Verris obliquum meditantis Iétum. 
Ib. Od. 22. 


P2 tably 
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tably appeal, and pay our conftant Homage, 
with the moft apparent Zeal and Pafhon. 


“Fis here, above all other places, that we 
fay with ftrict Juftice, 


"NATURAM expellas Furca, tamen ufque recur- 
ret. 


Tuer airy Gentlemen, who have never had 
it in their thoughts to fudy NATURE in their 
own Species; but being taken with other Loves, 
have apply'd their Parts and Genius to the 
fame Study in a Horfe, a Dog, a Game-Cock, a 
awk, or any other + Animal of that degree; 
know very well, that to each Species there be- 
longs a feveral Humour, Temper, and Turn 
of inward Difpofition, as real and peculiar as 
the Figure and outward Shape which is with 
fo much Curiofity beheld and admir’d. If there 
be any thing ever fo little amifs or wrong in 
the inward Frame, the Humour or Temper of the 
Creature, tis readily call'd vicious; and when 
more than ordinary wrong, unnatural. ‘Fhe 
Humours of the Creatures, in order to their 
redrefs, are attentively obferv'd ; fometimes in-, 





* Hor. Lib. x. Ep. 1o. 
t VOL. II. fag. 92, 93, &c aud 131, &c. and faz. 307. &c. 
dulg'« 
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dulg'd and flatter d; at other times contrould 
and check'd with proper Severitys. In íhort, 
their Affections, Paflions, Appetites, and Anti- 
pathys are as duly regarded as thofe in Human 
Kind, under the ftricteft Difcipline of Educati- 
on. Such is The SENSE of inward, Proportion 
and Regularity of Affections, even in our Noble 
Youths themfelves; who in this refpect are of- 
ten known expert and able Moflers of Education, 
tho not fo fufceptible of Di/cipline and Culture 
in their own cafe, after thefe early Indul- 
gences to which their Greatnefs has intitled 


‘em. 


As little favourable however as thele fport- 
ly Gentlemen are prefum d to fhow. themfelves 
towards the Care or Culture of their own Spe- 
cies: as remote as their Contemplations are 
. thought to lie from Nature and Philofophy ; they 
confirm plainly and eftablifh our philofophi- 
cal Foundation of the natural Ranks, Orders, 
interior and exterior Proportions of the feveral 
diftinct Species and Forms of Animal Beings. 

Afk one of thefe Gentlemen, unawares, 
when folicitoufly careful and bufy'd in the 
great Concerns of his Stable, or Kennel, ** Whe- 
e ther his Hound or Greyhound-Bitch wheo eats 
'" her Puppys, is as natural as the other who 
*« nurfes 'em?" and he will think you fran- 
tick. Afk him again, ** Whether he thinks 

P 3 the. 
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‘¢ the unnatural Creature who acts thus, or the 
* matural-one who does otherwife, is beft in 
* its kind, and’ enjoys it-felf the moft?” And 
he will be inclin'd to think ftill as ftrangely of 
you. Or if perhaps he efteems you worthy of 
better Information; he will tell you, ** That 
** his befl-bred Creatures, and of the true/#f Race, 
* are ever the nobleft and moft generous in 
* their Natures: That it is this chiefly which 
* makes the difference between the Horje of 
* good Blood, and the errant Jade of a bale 
'* Breed; between the Game-Cock, and the Dung- 
** hil-Craven; between the true Hawk, and the 
* mere Kite or Buzzard; and between.the right 
* Mafiiff, Hound, or Spaniel, and the very Mun- 
* grel.” He might, withal, tell you perhaps 
with a Maflerly Air in this Brute-Science, 
* That the timorous, poor-{pirited, lazy and 
*" gluttonous of his Dogs, were thofe whom he 
* either fufpected to be of a fpurious Race, or 
* who had been by fome accident fpoil’d in 
* their Nurfing and Management: For that 
* this was not natural to 'em. “That in every 
* Kind, they were flill the miferableft Creatures 
* who were thus fpoil'd: And that having each 
‘* of ‘em their proper Chace or Bufinefs, if they 
** lay refty and out of their Game, chamber'd, and 
'* idle, they were the fame as if taken out of 
* their Element. That the faddeft Curs in 

** the 


= 
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* the world, were thofe who took the Kitch- 
‘© in-Chimney and Dripping-pan for their De- 
* light; and that the only happy Doc (were 
* one to bea Dog ONE’'S-SELF) was he who in 
** his proper Sport and £xercife, his natural Pur- 
* fuit and Game, endurd all Hardfhips, and 
* had fo much delight in Exercife and in 
* the Field, as to forget Home and his Re- 
** ward. 


Tuus the natural Habits and Affections of 
the inferior Creatures are known; and their 
unnatural and degenerate part difcover d.. De- 
pravity and Corruption is acknowledg d as re- 
al in their Affeétions, as when any thing is mif- 
fhapen, wrong, or monftrous in their outward 
Make. And notwithftanding much of this in- 
ward Depravity is difcoverable in the Creatures 
tam'd by Man, and, for his Service or Pleafure 
merely, turn'd from their natural Courfe into 
a contrary Life and Habit; notwithftanding 
that, by this means, the Creatures who natu- 
rally herd with one another, lofe their afloci- 
ating Humour, and they who naturally pair 
and are conftant to each other, lofe their kind 
of conjugal Alliance and Affection; yet when - 
releas'd from human Servitude, and »eturn'd 
again to their natural Wilds, and rural Liber- 
ty, they inflantly refume their natural and 
regular Habits, fuch as are conducing to 

P 4 the 
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the Increafe and Profperity of their own Spe- 
cies. 


WELL itis perhaps for Mankind, that tho 
there are fo many Animals who naturally herd 
for Companys fake, and mutual Affeélion, there 
are fo few who for Conveniency, and by Neceffity 
are oblig'd to a ftrict Union, and kind of con- 
federate State. “The Creatures who, according 
to the OEconomy of their Kind, are obligd to 
make themfelves Habitations of Defence againít 
the Seafons and other Incidents; they who in 
fome parts of the Year are depriv'd of all Sub- 
fiflence, and are therefore neceflitated to accu- 
mulate in another, and to provide withal for 
the Safety of their collected Stores, are by their 
Nature indeed as ftriéitly join’d, and with as 
proper Affections towards their Publick and 
Community, as the loofer Kind, of a more 
eafy Subfiftence and Support, are united in 
what relates merely to their Offspring, and 
the Propagation of their Species. Of thefe 
thorowly-affociating and confederate- Animals, there 
are none I have ever heard of, who in Bulk 
or Strength exceed the BEAVER. ‘The major 
part of thefe jpolztical Animals, and Creatures 
of a joznt Stock, are asinconfiderable as the Race 
of ANTS or BEES. But had Nature aflign’d 
fuch an OEconomy as this to fo puiflant an 
Animal, for inftance, as the ELEPHANT, and 

made 
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made him withal as prolifick as thofe {maller 
Creatures commonly are; it nright have gone 
hard perhaps with Mankind: And a fingle 
Animal, who by his proper Might and Prowefs 
has often decided the Fate of the greateft Bat- 
tels which have been fought by Human Race, 
fhou'd he have grown up into a Society, with 
a Genius for Architecture and Mechanicks 
proportionable to what we obferve in thofe 
fmaller Creatures; we fhou'd, with all our in- 
vented Machines, have found it hard to dií- 
pute with him the Dominion of the Conti- 
nent. 


WERE we in a difinterefled View, or with 
fomewhat lefs Selfifhnefs than ordinary, to 
confider the OEconomys, Parts, Intereíts, Con- 
ditions, and Terms of Life, which Nature has 
diftributed and aílign'd to the feveral Species 
of Creatures round us, we fhou’d not be apt 
to think ourfelves fo hardly dealt with. But 
Whether our Lot in this refpect be juft, or 
equal, is not the Queftion with us, at prefent. 
‘Tis enough that we know ** There is certain- 
‘© ly an Afignment and Diftribution: That each 
‘© OEconomy or Part fo diftributed, is in it-felf 
* uniform, fix d - and invariable: and That if 
* any thing in the Creature be accidentally 
* impair'd; if any thing in the inward Form, 
** the Difpofition, Temper or Affeétions, be 
' “= contrary 
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* contrary or unfutable to the deftinct OEco- 
* nomy or Part, the Creature is wrefched and 
** unnatural. | 


Tuer focial or natural Affections, which our 
Author confiders as eflential to the Health, 
Wholene/s, or Integrity of the particular Crea- 
ture, arefuch as contribute to the Welfare .and 
Profperity of that Whole or Speczes, to which he 
is by Nature join'd. All the Affections of this 
kind our Author comprehends in that fingle 
name of natural. But as the Defign or End 
of Nature in each Animal-Syftem, is exhibited 
chiefly in theSupport and Propagation of the 
particular Species ; it happens, of confequence, 
that thofe Affections of earlieft Alliance and 
mutual Kindne(ís between the Parent and the 
Offspring, are known more particularly by 
the name of * natural Affection. However, fince 
it is evident that all Defect or Depravity of 
Affection, which counterworks or oppofes the 
original Conftitution and OEconomy of the 
Creature, is unnatural; it follows, ** That in 
'* Creatures who by their particular OEco- 
** nomy are fitted to the firicíefl Society and Rule 
‘© of common Good, the moft unnatural of all At- 
‘s+ fections are thofe which feparate from this 
« Community; and the moft truly natural, 





* Eróeyn. For which we have no particular Name in our Language. 
** generous 
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** generous and noble, are thofe which tend 
** towards Publick Service, and che Intereft of 
* the SOCIETY at large.” 


Tuis is the main Problem which our Au- 
thor in more philofophical ‘Terms demonfirates, 
* in this Treatife, ** That for a Creature whofe 
natural End is Society, fo operate as is by Na- 
* ture appointed him towards the Good of fuch his 
* SOCIETY, or WHOLE, is in reality £o pur- 
** fue his own natural and properGoovo. And 
*- That £o operate contrary-wife, or by fuch Af- 
+: fections as fever from that common Good, 
** or publick Intereft, is, in reality, to work to- 
'* wards his own natural and proper ILL. Now 
if Man, as has been prov'd, be juflly rank'd 
in the number of thofe Creatures whofe OEco- 
nomy is according to a Jomnt-Stock and pub- 
lick Weal: if it be underftood, withal, that the 
only State of his Affections which anfwers 
rightly to this publick-Weal, is the regular, or- 
derly, or virtuous State; it neceflarily follows, 
‘<“That Vir TUE is his natural Good, and VICE 
* his Mifery and Jill.” 





As for that further Confideration, ** Whe- 
‘© ther NATURE has orderly and juftfy diftri- 
* buted the feveral O#conomys or Parts; and 





* Viz. The I NQUI RY concerning Virtue, VOL. II. 
Whether 
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* Whether the Defects, Failures, or Calamitys 
" of particular Sytems are to the advantage 
** of all in general, and contribute to the Per- 
" fection of the one common and univerfal 
* Syftem;" we mult refer to our Author's pro- 
founder Speculations in this his INQUIRY, 
and in his following Pahilofophick DIALOGUE. 
But if what he advances in this refpect be 
real, or at leaft the moft probable by far ofany 
Scheme or Repreíentation which can be made 
of the Univerfal Nature and Caufe of things; it will 
follow, ** That fince MAN has been fo con- 
** flituted, by means of his rational Part, as 
* to be conícious of this his more imme- 
* diate Relation to the Univerfal Syftem, and 
‘t Principle of Order and Intelligence; he is 
* not only by Nature fociable, within the Li- 
* mits of his own Species, or Kind; but in 
**a yet. more generous and extenfive man- 
* ner. He is not only born to VIRTU E, Friend- 
‘* fhip, Honefly, and Faith; but to RELIGION, 
* Piety, Adoration, and a * generous Surrender of 
* his Mind to whatever happens from that 
‘* Supreme CAUSE, Or ORDER of Things, 
+ which he acknowledges intirely juff, and 
‘* perfect." -— 





* V OL. II. fag. 72, 73, Se 


THIS 
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THESE ARE our Authors formal and 
grave Sentiments; which if they were not 
truly his, and fincerely efpous'd by him, as 
the real Refult of his beft Judgment and Un- 
derftanding, he wou'd be guilty of a more than 
common degree of Impofture. For, according 
to his own * Rule, an affected Gravity, and 
feign'd Serioufnefs carry'd on, thro any Subject, 
in fuch a manner as to leave no Infight into 
the Fiction or intended Raillery; is in truth 
no Raillery, or Wit, at all: but a eroís, im- 
moral, and illiberal way of Abuje, foreign to 
the Character of a good Writer, a Gentleman, or 
Man of WORTH. 


Bur fince we have thus acquitted ourfelves 
of that ferious Part, of which our Reader was 
before-hand well appriz'd; let him now ex- 
pect usagain in ouroriginal MISCELLANEOUS - 
Manner and Capacity. "Iis here, as has been 
explain'd to him, that Raillery and Humour are 
permitted: and Flights, Sallys, and excurfions 
of every kind are found agreeable and requifite. 
Without this, there might be lefs Safety found, 
perhaps, in Thinking. Every light Reflection 
might run usup to the dangerous State of Me- 





4 
v OL. E. tag. Go. 
ditation. 
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ditation. And in reality, profound Thinking is 
many times the Caufe of /hallow Thought. To 
prevent this contemplative Habit and Charaéter, 
of which we fee fo little good effect in the 
World, we have reafon perhaps to be fond of 
the diverting Manner in Writing, and Difcourte, 
efpecially if the Subject be ofa folemn kind. 
There is more need, in this cafe, to interrupt 
the long-fpun Thred of Reafoning, and bring 
into the Mind, by many different Glances and 
broken Views, what cannot fo eafily be intro- 


duc'd by one fteddy Bent, or continu'd Stretch 
of Sight. 


AISCEL- 
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CHAP. 1. 


Ceremonial adjufted, between AUTHOR and 
READER.— Affeétation of Precedency 
in the former. Various Claim to In- 
fptration.——Bards; Prophets; Sibyline 























Scripture. Written Oracles; in V erífe 
and Profe. Common Intereft of anti-. 
ent Letters and Chriftianity. State of 
Wit, Elegance, and Correéinefs. Po- 


etick Truth. Preparation for Critz- 
cifm on our Author, zn hs concluding 


7 reattfe. 





F all the artificial Relations, formd be- 
tween Mankind, the moft capricious and 
variable is that of Author and Reader, Our 
Author, for his part, has declar'd his Opinion 
of 
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of this, where * he gives his Advice to modern 
Authors. And tho he fuppofes that every 
Author in Form, is, in refpect of the particular 
matter he explains, fuperior in Underftanding 
to his Reader; yet he allows not that any Au- 
thor fhou'd affume the upper hand, or pretend 
to withdraw himfelf from that neceflary Sub- 
jection to foreign Judgment and Criticiím, 
which muft determine the Place of Honour on 
the Reader's fide. 


"T1s evident that an Author's Art and La- 
bour are for his Reader’s fake alone. "Iis to 
his Reader he makes his application, if not 
openly and avowedly, yet, at leaft, with impli- 
cit Courtfhip. Poets. indeed, and efpecially 
thofe of a modern kind, have a peculiar-man- 
ner of treating this Affair with a high hand. 
They pretend to fet themfelves above Mankind. 
* Their Pens are facred: Their Style and Ut- 
'" terance divine." “They write, often, as in a 
Language foreign to human Kind; and weud 
difdain to be reminded of thofe poor Elements 
of Speech, their Alphabet and Grammar. 


BuT here inferior Mortals prefume often to 
intercept their Flight, and remind them oftheir 


* Viz. Treatife III. VOL. I. 
fallible 
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fallible and human part. Had thofe firt Po 
ets who began this Pretence to Injpiration, been 
taught a manner of communicating their rap- 
turous Thoughtsand high Ideas by fome other 
Medium than that of Style and Language; the 
Cafe might have ftood otherwife. But the 
infpiring DiviNiTy or Muse having in the 
Explanation of her-felf, fubmitted her Wit and 
Senfe to the mechanick Rules of human artt- 
trary Compofition; fhe muft, in confequence, 
and by neceflity, fubmit her-felfto human Arbi- 
tration, and the Judgment of the Zterate World. 
And thus THE READER is flill fuperior, and 
keeps the upper hand. 





Tıs indeed no fmall Abfurdity, to afflert a 
Work or Treatife, written in human Language, 
to be above human Criticifm or Cenfure. | For if 
the Art of Writing be from the grammatical 
Rules ofhuman Invention and Determination ; 
if even thefe Rules are form' d on cafual Prac- 
tice and various Ufe: there can be no Scripture 
but what muft of necefhty be fubject to the 
Reader's narrow Scrutiny and ftrict Judgment; 
unlefs a Language and Grammar, different 
from any of human Structure, were deliver'd 
down from Heaven, and miraculoufly accom- 
modated to human Service and Capacity 


Wot. IMI e Tis 


na ar qos. 
ro ERN 
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‘Tis no otherwife in the grammatical Art 
of Characters, and painted Speech, than in the 
Art of Painting it-felf. I have feen in certain 
Chriflian-Churches, an antient Piece or two, 
afhirm'd, on the folemn Faith of Prieftly Ira- 
dition, ** to have been Angelically and Di- 
* vinely wrought, by a fupernatural H and, 
** and facred Pencil." Had the Piece happen'd 
to be of a Hand like RAPHAELS, I coud 
have found nothing certain to oppofe to this 
Tradition. But having obferv’d the whole . 
Style and Manner of the pretended heavenly 
Workmanfhip to be fo indifferent as to vary 
in many Particulars from the Truth of Art, I 
prefume within my-felf to beg pardon of the 
Tradition, and affert confidently, ** That if 
* the Pencil had been Heaven-guided, it coud 
** never have been fo lame in its performance:" 
It being a mere contradiction to all Divine 
and Moral Truth, that a Celeflial Hand, fubmait- 
ting it-felf to the Rudiments of a human Art, 
fhou'd fin againft the ArT it-felf, and exprefs 
Falfhood and Error, inftead of 7u/ine/s and Pro- 
portion. 





Ir may be alledg'd perhaps, ** That there 
* are, however, certain AUTHORS in the 
* World, who tho, ef themfelves, they nei- 
* ther boldly claim the Privilege. of Divine In- 


‘+ [piration, 
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* fpiration, nor carry indeed the leaft refem- 
* blance of Perfeétion in their Style or Com- 
" pofition; yet they fubdue the READER, gain 
* the afcendent over his Thought and Judg- 
* ment, and force from him a certain implicit 
** Veneration and Efleem.” To this I can only 
anfwer, * That if there be neither Spell nor 
* Inchantment in the Cafe; this can plainly 
* be: no other than mere ENTHUSIASM; 
except, perhaps, where the fupreme Powers have 
given their Sanction to any religious Record, or 
pious Writ: And in this Cafe, indeed, it be- 
* comes immoral and profane in any one, to 
deny abfolutely, or difpute the facred Authority 
of the leaft Line or Syllable contain'd in it. 
But fhou'd the Record, inftead of being /mgle, 
Jhort and uniform, appear to be multifarious, 
voluminous, and of the moft difficult Interpretation ; 
it wou'd be fomewhat hard, if not wholly im- 
practicable in the Magiftrate, to fuffer this 
Record to be univerfally current, and at the 
fame time prevent its being varzou/ly apprehend- 
ed and defcanted on, by the feveral differing Ge- 
nius s and contrary Judgments of Mankind. 


"Tis remarkable, that in the politeft of all 
Nations, the Writings look'd upon as mott 
facred, were thofe of their great PokTr s; whofe 
Works indeed were truly divine, in refpect of 
Art, and the Perfcélion of their Frame and Com- 


Q, 2 | pofition. 
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pofition. But there was yet more * Divinity 
afcrib’d to thém, than what is comprehended 
in this latter Senfe. The Notions of vulgar 
Religion were built on their miraculous Nar- 
rations. "The wifer and better fort them- 
felves paid a regard to them in this refpect ; 
tho they interpreted them indeed more alle- 
gorically. Even the Philofophers who criticiz d 
'em with moft Severity, were not their leaft 
Admirers; when they t afcrib’d to 'em that 
divine Infpiration or fublime ENTHUSIASM, 
of which our Author has largely treated + elfe- 
where. 





Ir wou'd, indeed, ill become any. Pretender 
to Divine Writing, to publifh his Work under 
a Character of Divinity; if, after all his En- 
deavours, he came fhort of a confummate and jul 
Performance. In this refpect the Cumean S1ByYL 
was not fo indifcreet or frantick, as fhe might 
appear, perhaps, by writing her Prophetick 
Warnings and pretended Zzn/pirations upon 
foint-Leaves; which, immediately after tHeir 
elaborate Superícription, were torn in pieces, 
and ícatterd by the Wind. 





* Supra, jag. 153, 154. in the Notes. 
TWOL. I. fag. 53. 5á- 
+ Vız.  Letterof Entliu(ial.n, VO I*. I. And above, MISC. II. 
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* Infanam vatem af/picies ; qua rupe fub ima 

Fata canit, foli/[que motas & nomina man- 
dat. 

Quecunque an foliis defcripfit Carmina Virgo, 

Digerit in numerum, atque antro feclufa relin- 


quit. 

Illa manent immota locis, neque ab ordine ce- 
dunt. 

Verum eadem, verfo tenuis cum cardine uen- 
LUS 


Tmpulit, è teneras turbavit janua frondes: 
Nunquam deinde cavo volitantia prendere 


Jaxo, 
Nec revocare fitus, aut jungere carmina cu- 
rat. 


Inconfulti abeunt, fedemque odere StBYLLAE. 


"Twas impoffible to difprovethe DIVINITY 
of fuch Writings, whilft they cou'd be perus'd 
only in Fragments. Had the Sifter-Priefte/s of 
DELPHOS, who deliverd her-felf in audible 
plain Metre, been found at any time to have 
tranfgrefs’d the Rule of Verfe, it wou'd have 
been difficult in thofe days to father the lame 
Poetry upon APOLLO himfelf. But where the 
Invention of the Leaves prevented the Reading 
of a fingle Line intire; whatever Interpreta- 





^ Virg. En. lib. 3. 
Q 3 tions 
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tions might have been made of this /ragil 
and volatil Scripture, no imperfection cou d 
be charged on the Original Trex T it-felf. 


Wuar thofe * Volumes may have been, 
which the difdainful Srsvr or Prophetefs 
committed to the Flames; or what the re- 
mainder was, which the Roman Prince receiv d 
and confecrated ; I will not pretend to judge: 
Tho it has been admitted for Truth by the 
antient Chriftian Fathers, That thefe Writings 
were fo far facred and divine, as to have pro- 
phefy'd of the Birth of our religious Founder, 
and bore feitimony to that holy Writ which 
has preferv'd his Memory, and is juftly held, 
in the higheft degree, /acred among Chrif- 
tians. 


Tur Policy however of Old ROME was fuch, 
as not abfolutely to reít the Authority of 
their Religion on any Compofition of Literature. 
The Sin Y LLINE Volumes were kept fafely lock d, 
and infpected only by fuch as were ordain d, 
or deputed for that purpofe. And in this Po- 





* Libri tres in. Sacrarium conditi, Sibyllini apellati. Ad eos quafi ad Ora- 
culum Quindecimviri adeunt, cum Dii immortales publice confilendi funt. 
Aul. Gell. lib. 1. c. 19. & Plan. lb. 13. c. x3. But of this frii Si- 
bylline Scripture, and of other canoniz d Books and additional Sacred 
Writ among the Romans; fce what Dionysius ITALIC ARNASSEUS 
cites (from VaRrxo's Roman Theologicks) in his Hiftory, lib. 4. c. O2. 


licy 
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licy the New ROME has followd their Ex- 
ample; in fcrupling to annex the fupreme 
Authority and facred Charaéter of Infallibi- 
lity /o SCRIPTURE Z/-fel/; and in refufing to 
fubmit that Scripture to publick Judgment, or to 
any Eye or Ear but what they qualify for the 
Infpection of fuch facred Mylterys. 


Tue Mahometan Clergy feem to have a dif- 
ferent Policy. “They boldly reft the Founda- 
tion of their Religion on a Book: Such a one 
as (according to their Pretenfion) is not only 
perfect, but inimitable. Were a real Man of 
Letters, and a juft Critick permitted to ex- 
amine this Scripture by the known Rules of 
Art; he wou'd foon perhaps refute this Plea. 
But fo barbarous is the accompanying Policy 
and Temper of thefe Eaflern Religionifts, that 
they difcourage, and in effect extinguifh all 
true Learning, Science, and the politer Arts, 
in company with the antient Authors and 
Languages, which they fet afide; and by this 
infallible Method, leave their SACRED WRIT 
the fole Standard of literate Performance. For be- 
ing compar'd to nothing befides it-felf, or what 
is of an inferior kind, it muft undoubtedly be 
thought incomparable. 


"Ewirr be yielded, furely, to the Honour 
of the Chriftian World, that their Faith (efpeci- 


Q4 ally 
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ally that of the Proteftant Churches) ftands on 
a more generous Foundation. ‘They not on- 
ly allow Comparifon of Authors, but arecontent 
to derive their Proofs of the Validity of their 
facred Record and Revelation, even from thofe 
Authors call'd Profane; as being well appriz d, 
(according to tlie Maxim of * our Divine Maf- 
ter) ** That in what we bear witnefs only to 
** our-felves, our Witnefs cannot be eftablifh'd 
* asa Truth.” So that there being at prefent 
no immediate Teftimony of Miracle or Sign.in 
behalf of holy Writ: and there being in its 
own particular Compofition or Style nothing 
miraculous, or felf-convincing; if the colla- 
teral Teftimony of other antient Records, Hif- 
torians and' foreign Authors, were deftroyd, 
or wholly loft; there wou'd be lefs Argu- 
ment or Plea remaining againft that natural 
Sufpicion of thofe who are calld Sceptical, 
* That the holy Records themfelves were no 
* other than the pure Invention or artificial 
“ Compilement of an znterefled Party, in behalf 
** of the richeft Corporation and moft profitable 
* Monopoly which cou'd be erected in the 
World." 


I Hus, in reality, the Intereft of our pious 
Clergy is neceflarily join'd with that of antient 
Letters, and polite Learning By this they per- 
"John, chap. v. ver. 31. 7 


petually 
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petually refute the crafty Arguments of thole 
Objectors. When they abandon this; they 
refign their Caufe. When they ftrike at it; 
they flrike even at the Root and Foundation of 
our holy faith, and weaken that Pillar on 
which the wholeFabrick of our Religion depends. 


IT belongs to mere Enthufiafis and Fanaticks 
to plead the Sufficiency of a reiterate traflated 
Text, derivd to ’em thro’ fo many Channels, 
and fubjected to fo many Variations, of which 
they are wholly ignorant. Yet woud they 
perfuade us, it feems, that from hence alone 
they can recognize the Divine Spirit, and re- 
ceive it in themfelves, un-fubject (as they 1ma- 
gine) to any Rule, and fuperior to what they 
themfelves often call the dead Letter and un- 
profitable Science.— Y his, any one may fee, is 
building Caftles in the Air, and demolifhing 
them again at pleafure; as the exercife of an 
aerial Fancy, or heated Imagination. 


Bu the judicious Divines of the eftablifh d 
Chriftian Churches, have fufhciently con- 
demn' d this Manner. They are far from reft- 
ing their Religion on the common Afpect, or 
obvious Form of their vulgar BIBLE, as it pre- 
fents it-felf in the printed Copy, or modern Fer- 
fion. Neither do they in the Original it-felf. re- 
prefent it to usas a very Mafler-piece of Writing, 

or 
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or as abfolutely perfect in the Purity and 
Juftnefs either of Style, or Compofition. They 
allow the Holy Authors to have written ac- 
cording to their beftFacultys, and the Strength 
of their natural Genius: * A Shepherd like 
** a Shepherd; and a Prince like a Prince. A 
* Man of reading, and advancd in .Letters, 
* like a Proficient in the kind; anda Man of 
* meaner Capacity and Reading, like one of 
** the ordinary fort, in his own common Jdiom 
* and imperfect manner of Narration.” 


‘Tis the Subflance only of the Narrative, 
and the principal Faéis confirming the Autho- 
rity of the Revelation, which our Divines think 
themfelves concern’d to prove, according to 
the beft Evidence of which the Matter it-felf 
is capable. And whilft the Sacred Authors 
themfelves allude not only to the Annals and 
-Fiifiorys of the HEATHEN World, but even to 
the philofophicalWorks, the regular * Poems, the 
very Plays and + Comedys of the learned and 








* AkgATUS, Acts ch. xvii. ver. 28. And Ertmentipes, litus ch. 
i. ver. 12. Even oneof their own PROPHETS. For fo the holy 
Apoftle deign'd to [peak of a Heathen Poet, a Phyfiologifl, and Divine: 
who prophefy'd of Events, wrought Miracles, and was receiv d as an in- 
Sbir'd Writer, and Author of Revelations, in the chief Citys and States of 


GREECE. 
+ MENANDER, I Cor. ch. xv. ver. 33. 


polite 
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polite Antients; it mut be own'd, that as 
thofe antient Writings are impair'd, or loft, 
not only the Light and Clearnefs of holy Writ, 
but even the — Evidence it-felf of its main Faéts, 
muft in proportion be diminifh’d and brought 
in queftion. So ill advis'd were * thofe de- 
vout Church-men heretofore, who in the 

height 





* Even in the fixth Century, thefain'd Ge&gcon1vs Bifhopof Rome, 
who is fo highly celebrated for having planted the Chriftian Religion, 
by his Miffionary Monks, in our Engli/h Nation of Heathen Saxons, was 
fo farfrom being a Cultivater or Supporter of Arts or Letters, that he 
carry d on a kind of ‘general Mafflacre upon every Product of human 
Wit. His own Words in a Letter to one of the French Bifhops, a Man 
of the higheft Confideration and Merit (as a noted modern Critick, and 
fatirical Genius. of that Nation acknowledges) are as follow. Pervenit 
ad nos quod fine verecundia memorare non poffumus, fraternitatem iuam G R A M- 
MAT ICA M quibufdam exponere. Quam rem ila molefle fufcepimus, -ac fu- 
mus vehementius afbernati, yt ea que prius diéta fuerunl, in gemitum & trifli- 
tiam verteremus , quia in dno fe ore cum Jovis laudibus Cuxtisti laudes non 
capiunt. * * * * * Unde fi poft hoc evidenter ea que ad nos perlata frnt, falfa 
effe claruerint, nec vos NUGIS & SECULARIBUS LITERIS 

Jludere contigerit, Deo noflro gratias agimus, qui cor veftrum maculari blafphc- 
mis nefandorum laudibus non permifit. Grecorir Opera, Epift. 4S. lib. 
9. Parif. Ann. 1533. And in his Dedication, or firft Preface to his 
Morals, after fome very infipid RAetorick, and figurative Dialect imploy'd 
againít the Study and Art of Speech, he has another Fling at the Claffick 
Authors and Difcip!inc; betraying his inveterate Hatred to antient 
Learning, as well as the natural Effeé& of this Zea/ot-Paffion, in his own 
Barbarity both of Style and Manners. His words are, Unde & ipfam ar- 
tem loquendi, quam Magiftcria Difcipline exterioris infinuant, fervare defpexi, 
Nam ficut hujus quoque Epifiole tenor enunciat, non Metacifmi collifionem fu- 
gio: non Barbarifmi confufionem dtvito, fitus motufque prepofitionum cafufque 

Jervare 
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height of Zeal did their utmoft to deftroy all 
Foot-fteps of Heathen Literature, and conie- 
quently all further ufe of Learning or Antiquity. 


BuT happily the Zeal of this kind is now 
left as proper only to thofe defpis’d and igno- 
"arit 





_fervare contemno : quia indignum vehementer exiflimo,ut verba caleflis oraculi ref- 
tringam fub regulis Donarı. That he carry'd this favage Zeal of his fo 
far as to deftroy (what in him lay) the whole Body of Learuing, with all 
the Claffick Authors then in being, was generally believ'd. And (what 
was yet more notorious and unnatural in a Roman Pontiff) the Deftruc- 
tion of the Statues, Sculptures, and finefl Pieces of Antiquity in Rome, 
was charg d on him by hisSucceffor in the SEE; as, befides PLATINA, 
another Writer of his Life, without the leat Apology, confeíles. — Sce 
in the above-cited Edition of St. Grecory s Works at the beginning, 
wiz. Vita D. Gregorii ex f oan. Laziardo C&lslino. “Tis no wonder, there- 
fore, if other Writers have given account of that Sally of the Prelate's 
Zeal againft the Books and Learning of the Antients, for which the Reafon 
alledg'd was very. extraordinary ; ** That the holy Scriptures wou'd be 
** the better relifh'd, and receive a confiderable Advantage by the De- 
** ftruction of thefe Rivals." It feems they had no very high Idea of 
the holy Scripture, when they fuppos'd them fuch lofers by a Comparifon. 
However, twas thought advifable by other Fathers (who had a like view) 
to frame new Pieces of Literature, after the Model of, thefe condemn'd 
Antients. Hence thofe ridiculous Attempts of new Aeroick Poems, new 
Epicks aud Dramaticks, new Homers, EunmgiPiDES's MENANDERS, 
which were with fo much Pains and fo little Effect. induftrioufly fet a- 
foot by the zealous Priefthood; when Ignorance prevail'd, and the Hi- 
erarchal Domigion was fo univerfal. But tho their Power had well nigh 
compaís' d the Deftruction of thofe great Originals, they were far from be- 
ing able to procure any Reception for their puny Imitations. The Mock- 
Works have lain in their deferv'd Obfgurity; as willall other Attempts 
of that kind, concerning which our Author has already given his Opi- 

nion, 
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rant modern Enthufiafls we have defcrib d. The 
ROMAN Church it-felf is fo recover'd from this 
primitive Fanaticifm, that their Great Men, and 
even their Ponitiffs, * are found ready to give 
their helping Hand, and confer their Bounty 
liberally towards the advancement of all anti- 
ent and polite Learning. They juftly obferve 
thas their very 7raditions ftand in need of fome 
collateral Proof. ‘The Confervation of thefe 
other antient and difinterefled Authors, they 





nion, VOL. I. pag. 356, 357. &c. But as to the ill Policy as well as 
Barbarity of this Zealot-Enmity againfl the Works of the Antients, a fo- 
reign Proteftant Divine, and mofl learned Defender of Religion, making 
the beft Excufe he can for the Greex-Fathers, and endeavouring to clear 
them from this general Charge of Havock and Maffacre committed upon 
Science and Erudition, has thefe words: ** Si cela eff, voilà encore un noun- 
'* veau Sujet de méprifer les Patriarches de CONSTANTINOPLE Qui n'étoient 
** d'ailleurs rien moins que gens de bien; mais j ai de la peine à le croire, parce 
'* qu il nous eft reflè de Poetes infiniment plus fales que ceux qui fe font perdus. 
'* Perfonne ne doute qu. ARISTOPHANE ne foit beaucoup plus fale, que n'eto- 
'" 4 MENANDER. PLUTARQUE en efl un bon témoin, dans la Comparaifon 
'* qu'il a faite de ces deux Poetes. Il peuvoit être neanmoins arrivé, que quel- 
““ ques ECCLESIASTIQUES ennemis des Belles Lettres, en euffent ufé comme 
** dit CHALCONDYLE, fant penfer qu'en confervant toute l Antiquité Grec- 
** que, tls conferveroient la Langue deleurs PrédecefJeurs, et une infinite de Faits 
** qui fervoient beaucoup à lintelligence et à la confirmation delV Hiftoire Sacréc 
** et meme de la Religion Chretienne. Ces gens-là devoient au moins nous 

conferver les Hifloires Anciennes des Orientaux, comme des Chaldcens, de; 
es Tyriens, et des Egyptiens; mais ils agi/[oient plus par ignorance etpar neg- 
'* ligence, que par raion." BIBL. CHO IS. Tom. XIW pag. 131 
232, 1335. 

* Such a one is the prefent Prince, Cre 
all Arts and Sciences, 


MENT AT. an Incourager of 


| wifely 
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wifely judge effential to the Credibility of thofe 
principal Facts, on which the whole religous 
Hiflory and Tradition depend. 


"Twou’p indeed be in vain for us, to bring 
a PONTIUS PILATE into our Creed, and recite 
what happen’d under him, in Ju DEA, if we knew 
not * Under whom he himíelf govern’d, who/e 
* Authority he had, or what Charaéier he bore, 
** in that remote Country, and amidfít a foreign 
* People." In the fame manner, 'twou'd be 
in vain for a ROMAN Pontiff to derive his 'I1- 
tle to {piritual Sovereignty from the Seat, In- 
fluence, Power, and Donation of the Roman 
CAESARS, and their Succeffors; if it appeard 
not by any Aiz/lory, or collateral 7 eflimony, * Who 
** the firt CAESARS were; and how they came 
** poflefsd of that univerfal Power, and long 
* Refidence of Dominion." 


M Y READER doubtlefs, by this timc, muft 
begin to wonder thro' what Labyrinth of Spe- 
culation, and odd ‘Texture of capricious Re- 
fleclions I am offering to conduct him. But 
he will not, I prefume, be altogether difpleas'd 
with me, when I give him to underfland, that 
being now come into my laft MISCELLANY, 
and being fenfible of tbe little Courtthip I have 


paid 
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paid him, comparatively with what 1s practis d 
in that kind by other modern “Authors; I am 
willing, by wav of Compcniation, to exprefs 
my Loyalty or Homage towards him, and fhew, 
by my natural Sentiments, and Principles, 
* What particular Deference and high Refpect 
** I think to be his Duc. 


Tue Iffue therefore of this long Deduétion 
is, in the firft place, with due Compliments, 
in my Capacity of Author, and in the narne of 
all mode Workmen willingly joining with me 
in this Reprefentation, to congratulate our £n- 
glih READER on the Eftablifhment of what 1s 
fo advantageous to himfelf; I mean, that mu- 
tual Relation between him and ourfelves, which 
naturally turns fo much to his Advantage, and 
makes us to be in reality the fubfervient Par- 
ty. And in this refpect ‘tis to be hop d he will 
long enjoy his juft Superiority and Privilege 
over his humble Servants, who compofe and 
labour for his fake. The Relation in all like- 
lihood muf fiill continue, and be improv d. 
Our common Religion and Chriftianity, found- 
ed on Letters and Scripture, promifes thus much. 
Nor is this Hope likely to fail us, whilft R £A- 
DERS are really allowd the Liberty to read; 
that is to fay, to examine, conflrue and remark 
with Underfianding. LEARNING and SCIENCE 

muít 
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muft of necefflity flourifh, whilft the Language 
of the wifeft and moft learned of Nations 1s 
acknowledg'd to contain the principal and cí- 
fential part of our holy Revelation. And CR1- 
TICISM, Examinations, Judgments, literate Labours 
and ZJnquirys muft {till be in Repute and Prac- 
tice; whilfl antient Authors, fo neceflary to the 
Support of the facred Volumes, are in requelt, 
and afford Imployment of fuch infinite Ex- 
tent to us Moderns of whatever degree, who 
are defirous to fignalize ourfelves by any 
Atchievement in Zellers, and be confiderd 
as the Inveftigators of Knowledge and Polte- 


nefs. 


I may undoubtedly, by virtue of my prece- 
ding Argument in behalf of Criticifm, be al- 
low'd, without fufpicion of Flattery or mere 
Courtfhip, to affert the READER’s Privilege 
above the Author; and affign to him, as I have 
done, the upper Hand, and Place of Honour. 
As to Fact, we know for certain, that the great- 
eft of Philofophers, the very Founder of Philofo- 
phy it-felf, was no Author. Nor did the Divine 
Author and founder of our Religion, condeícend 
to be an Author in this other refpect. He who 
cou'd beft have given us the Hiftory of his own 
Life, with the intire Sermons and divine Dil- 
courfes which he made jn publick, was pleas d 

to 
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to leave it £o others, * ** Zo take in kand: As 
there were many, it feems, long afterwards, 
who did; and undertook accordingly t. to 
** write zz order, and «s /eem'd good to them, tor 
* the better information of particular Períons, 
* what was then believ’d among the Initiated 





"So Lure, chaps 1. ver. I, 2% 3: 4. ** ( 1) For a5 much as MANY 

** have taken in hand to fet forth, in order, a Declaration (Ea pofition or 
«t Narrative, Zune, of thofe things which are moft furely believ d a- 
** mong (or were fulfill’d in, or among) us; (2) Even as they deliver d 
** them unto us, which trom the beginning were Eye-witneiles and Mi- 
** niflers of the Word: (5) It fcem'd good to M E alfo, having had 
** perfec uncerftanding of all things from the very farft (or having look d 
** back and fearch d accurately into all Matters from the beginning, or highest 
** (ne, exxenxoAsÜ0nxóTs awuwÜi weiow axesEws, to write unto Thee in order, 
** moft excellen, Tnrorurcus, ( 4) ‘That Thou mightefl know the Cer- 
** tainty (or Falidity, found Difenffion, aocpaasay’ of thofe things wherein 
* Q)D7i110U hah been inflructcd (or catechiz d) wigs aly xalnonOns.° VWhe- 
ther the words @wemAnecPoenpivwy ëv niv, in the firft Verfe, fhou d be ren- 
derd belieuv'd among, or fulfilld in, or among us, may depend on the dif- 
ferent reading of the Original. For in lome Copys, the i$» next following 
is left out. However, the exact Interpreter; or verbal Tranflators ren- 
der it fulfill d, Vid. Ar. Montan. Edit. Plantin. 1584. In Fer. 4. the 
word CERTAIN IT Y ecPaanay, is interpreted ære Canan, Validity | 

Soundne/s, good Foundation, fiom the Seníc of the preceding Verfe. Sbe 
the late Edition of our learned Dr. Mixx, ex recenfioncem Rusrert, Rot. 

1710. Forthe word Calechiz' d, xxrnxnOn; (the laft of the fourth Verfe) 
Ros. Consranrine has this Explanation of it. ** Prifcis Theolugis 
'* apud Moyrrios mes erat, ut Myfleria voce tantum, veluti per manus, 
* pofteris relin querent. Apud Chriflianos, qui Baptifi:atis erant  indidati, cis, 
** viva voce, [rik puntar Sider Ghriftian.e Myfleri 2, koe ferijtis: grod Parc- 


L4 
zm Lus @ LvcaAsz vceTTAXGeY vocant. C nie qui . Joccbazt.r, Catechumeni vs- 
cabantir ; qui ia Catechiftz. 


v OT. RIT. R Or 
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‘© or Gatcchiz d, from Tradition, and early Jn- 
* fruétion in their Youth; or what had been 
* tranímitted, by Report, from fuch as were: 
* the prefum'd Auditors, and Fye-witneffes of 
** thofe things in former time." 


WHETHER thofe facred Books afcribd to 
the Divine Legiflatur of the Jews, and Which 
treat of his * Death, Burial, and Succeflion, 
as well as of his Life and Actions, are ftrictly 
to be underftood as coming from the imme- 
diate Pen of that holy Founder, or rather from 
fome other infpir'd Hand, guided by the fame 
inHuencing Spirit; I will not prefumefo much 
as to examine or enquirc. But in general we 
find, That both as to publick Concerns in 
Religion, and in Philofophy, the great and 
eminent Aétfors were of a Rank fuperior to the 
Writing-Worthys. ‘The great ATHENIAN Le- 
giflator, tho noted as a poetical Genius, can- 
not be efteem' d an Author, for the fake of fome 
few Verfes he may occafionally have made. 
Nor was the great SPARTAN founder, a Poet 
himfelf, tho Author or Redeemer (if I may fo ex- 
prefs it) to the greateft and beft of Poets; who 
ow'd in a manner his Form and Being to the 
accurate Searches and Collections of that great 


“Deut. ch. xxxiv- ver. 5, 6, 7, «c. 


Patron 
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Patron. The Politicians and civil SAGES, who 
were fitted in all refpects for the great Scene 
of Bufineís, cou'd not, it feems, be well taken 
out of it, to attend the flender and minute 
Affairs of Letters, and Scholaftick Science. 


"Tis true, indeed, that without a Capacity 
for Action, and a Knowledge of the World and 
Mankind, there can be no Author naturally 
qualify'd to write with Dignity; or execute 
any noble or great Defign. But there are 
many, with the higheft Capacity for Bufinefs, 
are by their Fortune deny'd the Privilege of 
that higher Sphere. As there are others 
who having once mov'd in it, have been af- 
terwards, by many Impediments and Obftruc- 
tions, neceílitated to retire, and exert their 
Genius in this lower degree. 


"Tis to fome Cataftrophe of this kind that 
we owe the nobleft Z7Zzlorians (even the two 
Princes and Fathers of Hiftory) as well as the, 
greateft Philofophical Writers, the Founder of the 
ACADEMY, aud others, who were alfo noble 
in refpect oftheir Birth, and fitted for the high-- 
eft Stations in the. Publick; but difcouragd 
from engaging in it, on account of fome Mil- 
fortunes experienc'd either in their own Per- 
fons, or that of their neax Friends. 


Ro “Tis 
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"T1s to the early Banifhment and long Re- 
tirement of a-heroick Youth out of his native 
Country, that we owe an original Syftem of 
Works, the politeft, wifeft, ufefulleft, and (to 
thofe -who can underftand the Divinene/fs of 
a juft Simplicity) the moft * amiable, and even 
the moft elevating and exalting of. all un-tn- 
fpird and merely human Authors. 


To this Fortune we owe fome of the great- 
eft of the antient Poets. "Iwas this Chance 
which produc’d the Muse of an exalted Gre- 
cian + Lyrick, and of his Follower | Ho- 
RACE; whofe Character, tho eafy to be ga- 
ther'd from Hiftory, and his own Works, I8. 
little obferv’d by any of his Commentators: 
‘The general Idea, ,conceivd of him, being 
drawn chiefly from his precarious and low 
Circumftances at Court, after the forfeiture 





Tbe 3o» o8 ccoxeéreele Epopavla, as Atheneus calls him, lib. ii. 
Sec VOL. I. fag. 255- 


+ Et te fonantem plenius aureo, 
A L CAE, pleétro dura mavis, 
Dura fuga mala, dura belli. 
Horat. Od. 135. lib.. 2. 








Age, dic Latinum, 
Barbite, carmen. 
Lefbio primum modulate Civis 
Qui feres bello, oe. ! 
Ferat. Od. 32. lib. i. 
of 
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of his Eftate, under the Ufurpation and Con- 
quefl of an Octavius, and the Miniflry of 
a MAECENAS; not from his better Condition, 
and nobler Employments in earlier days, un- 
der the Favour and Friendfhip of greater and 
better Men, whilft the Roman State and Liberty 
fubfifted. For of this Change he himfelf, as 
great a Courtier as he feem'd afterwards, gives 
fuficient * Intimation. © 

LET 





Dura fed amovere loco me Tempora grato, 

Civilifque rudem Belli tulit «ftus in arma, 

Caefaris Augufti non refponfura lacertis. 

Unde fimul primum me dimifere Philippi, 

Decifis humilem pennis, inopemque paterni 

Fi Laris & Fundi, Paupertas impulit audax 

Ui verfus facerem. : | 

Horat. Epift. 2. lib. 2. Et Sat. ^. lib. r. 

At olim 

Quod mihi pareret Legio Romana T) ribuno. 

Viz. under Beurus. Whence again that natural Boat : 
Me primis Urbis BELLE placuiffe Domique. 











| Epift. 20. 
And again, 
Cum MAG N I S vixiffe invita fatebitur ufque 
Invidia. | Sat. r. lib. 9. 


Where the vixiffe fhews plainly whom he principally meant by his 
MAG N I, his early Patrons and Great Men in the State: His Apology 
aud Defence here (as well as in his fourth and fixth Satirs of his firit 
Book, and his 2d Epiftle of his fecond, and elfewhere) being fupported 
fill by the open and bold Affertion of his good Education (eayal to the 
higheft Senators, and under the bef Mafters) his Employments at home 
and abroad, and his early Commerce and Familiarity with former Great 
Men, before thefe his new Friend(hips and this latter Court-Acquaintance, 
which was now envy d him by his Aavorfarys. 

NU NC quia Mecenas, tibi fum conoictor: at OLIM 
Quod inihi parcret Legio Romana "Tribuno. 
R 5 The 
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Ler AUTHỌERS therefore know themfelves ; 
and tho confcious of ‘Worth, Virtue, and a 
Genius, fuch as may juftly place them above 
Flattery or mean Courtfhip to their READER; 
yet let them reflect, that as Authors merely, they 
are but of the fecond Rank of Men. And let 
the READER withal confider, ** F hat when he. 
‘*unworthily refigns the place of Honour, and 
‘* furrenders his Za/le, or Judgment, to an Au- 
* thor of ever fo great a Name, or venerable 
* Antiquity, and not to Reafon, and Truth, at 
‘© whatever hazard; he not only betrays kim- 





The Reproach now was with refpect toa MAECENAS Or AUGUSTUS. "FPwas 
the fame formerly with refpect to a BRurus, and thofe who were then the 
principal and leading.Men. ‘The Complaint or Murmur againít him on 
account of his being an Up/lart or Favourite under a MAECENAS and Avu- 
GUSTUS, cou'd not be anfwer d, by a Vixiffe relating to the fame Per- 
fons; any more than his Placuiffe join'd with his B E L L I Domique 
cou d relate to thofe under whom he never went to War, nor woud 
ever coníent to bear any Honours. For fo he himfelf diflinguifhes 
(Sat. 6.-to MAECENAS) 
Quia non ut forfit Honorem 

| Jure mihi invidcat quivis, ita te quoque Amicum. 
He was formerly an Aé£for, and in the Minifiry of Affairs: Now only a 
FRIEND to a Minifler: Himfelf Rill a private and retir’'d Man. That 
he refusd AucvusTus's Ofher of the Secretary-fhip, is well known. 
But in thefe Circumílances, the Politenefs as well as Artifice of Horace 
. isadmirable; in making Futurity or Poflerity to be the [peaking Party in both 

thofe places, where he fuggefts his Intimacy and Favour with the Great, 
that there might, in fome meafure, be room left (tho in flrictnefs there 
was {carce any) for an Ocravi‘s and.a Magcenas to be included. 


See VOL. I. pag. 269, 270. im the Notes. 
Sey, 
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** felf, but withal the common Caufeof AUTHOR 
* and READER, the Intereft of Zetters and 
* Knowledge, and the chief Liberty, Privilege, 
* and Prerogative of the rational part of Man- 
5* kind. 


"T1s related in Hiftory of the CAPPADOCI- 
ANS, That being offerd their Liberty by the 
ROMANS, and permitted to govern themíelves 
by their own Laws and conftitutions, they 
were much terrify'd at the Propofal; and as 
if fome fore harm had been intended ‘em, 
humbly made it their Requeft, ** That they 
' might be govern'd by arbitrary Power, and 
** that an abfolute Governour might without 
* delay be appointed over em at the diícre- 
** tion of the ROMANS.” For fuch was their 
Difpofition towards mere Slavery and Subjection; 
that they dar'd not pretend fo much as to chufe 
their own MASTER. Soellential they thought 
SLAVERY, and fo divine a thing the Right of 
MASTERSHIP, that they dard not be fo /ree 
even as to prefume to give themfelves that 
Blefling, which they chofe to leave rather to 
Providence, Fortune, or a CONQUEROR to be- 
ow upon them. They dard not make a King; 
but wou'd rather take one, from their power- 
ful Neighbours. Had they been .neceíhitated 
to come to an E£leétion,: the Horror of fuch a 

R 4 Ule 
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Ufe of Liberty in Government, wou'd perhaps 
have determin'd 'em to chufe blindfold, or leave 
it to the Decifion of the commoneft Zot, Caft 
of Dye, Cro/s or Pile, or whatever it were which 
might beft enable them to clear themíelves 
of the heinous Charge of ufing the leaft Fore- 
fight, Choice, or Prudence in fuch an Aflair. 


I suHou'n think it a great Misfortune, were 
my READER of the number of thofe, who in 
a kind of Cappadocian Spirit, cou'd eafily be 
terrify d, with the Propofal of giving him his 
Liberty, and making him his own Judge. My 
Endeavour, I muft confefs, has been to fhew 
him his juft Prerogative in this refpect, and 
to give him the fharpeft Eye over his Author, 
invite him to criticize honeftly, without favour 
or affection, and with the utmoft Bent of his 
Parts and Judgment. On this account it may 
be objected to me, perhaps, * That I am not 
‘* a little vain and prefumptuous, in my own 
* as well as in my Author’s behalf, who can 
" thus, as it were, challenge my Reader to a 
* Trial of his keeneft Wit." 


BuT tothis I anfwer, That fhou'd I have 
the good fortune to raife the mafterly Spirit 
of jui CRITICISM in my Readers, and exalt 
them ever fo little abave the lazy, timorous, 


OVCI- 
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over-modelt, or refign'd State, in which the 
generality of them remain; tho by this very 
Spirit, I my-/elf might poflibly meet my Doom: 
I oud however abundantly congratulate 
with my -felf on thefe my low Flights, be proud 
of having plum' d the Arrows of better Wits, 
and furnifh'd Artillery, or Ammunition of any 
kind, to thofe Powers to which I my-/felf had 
falln a Victim. 


3 








Fungar vice Colts. 


I co^vu'D reconcile my Ambition in this re- 
{pect to what I call my Loyalty to the READER, 
and fay of his Elevation in Criticifm and Judg- 
ment, what a Roman Princeís faid of her Son's 
Advancement to Empire, ** + Occidat, dum im- 
peret. 


Hap I been a Spanifh CERVANTES, and 
with fuccefs equal to that comick Author, had 
deflroy d the reigning Tafte of Gothick or Moor- 
ijh CHIVALRY, I cou'd afterwards contentedly 
have feen my Burle/que-Work it-felf defpis d, 
and fet afide; when it had wrought its in- 
tended effect, and deflroy'd thofe Grants and 
Monflers of the Brain, againít which it was 
originally defign'd. Without regard, there- 
fore, to the prevailing :*e///h or Taffe which, in 


^ Horat. de Arte Poct. t Tacit. Annal. lib. 14. 
my 
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my own Perfor , I may unhappily experience, 
when thefe my Mifcellaneous Works are leifure- 
ly examin'd ; I fhall proceed fiill in my Endea- 
vour to refine my Readers PALATE; whetting 
and /Aarpening it, the beft I can, for Ufe, and 
Practice, in the lower Subjecis; that by this 
Exercife it may acquire the greater Keennefs, 
and be of fo much the better effect in Subjects 
of a higher kind, which relate to his chief 
Happinefs, his Liberty and Manhood. 


SUPPOSING me therefore a mere comick 
Humourift, in refpect of thofe inferior Sub- 
jects, which after the manner of my familiar 
Profe-Satir Y prefume to criticize; May not I 
be allow'd to afk, ** Whether there remains 
** not flill among us noble Britons, fome- 
* thing ofthat original Barbarous and Gothick 
* Relifh, not wholly purg'd away; when, even 
** at this hour, Romances and Gallantrys of like 
‘© fort, together with Werks as monftrous of. o- 
* ther kinds, are current, and in vogue, even 
* with the People who conftitute our reputed 
** polite World?" Need I on this account re- 
fer again to our * Author, where he treats in 
general of the Style and Manner: of our modern. 
Authors, from the Divine, to the Comedian? 








* Viz. In his Advice to Authors, (Treatife III.) V OL. I.. h 
What 
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What Perfon is there of the leaft Judgment or 
Underítanding, who cannot eafily, and with- 
out the help of a Divine, or rigid Morali, ob- 
ferve the lame Condition of our Englih STAGE; 
which ‘neverthelefs is found the Rendevouz 
and chief Entertainment of our beft Compa- 
ny, and from whence in all probability our 
Youth will continue to draw their Notion of 
Manners, and their Tafe of Life, more direct- 
ly and naturally, than from the Rehear/als and 
Declamations of a graver lI HEATER? 


Let thofe whofe bufinefs 1t is, advance, as 
they beft can, the Benefit of that /acred Oratory, 
which we have lately {feen and are itill like to 
fee employ'd to various purpofes, and further 
defigns than that of inftructing us in Religion 
or Manners. Let 'em in that high Scene en- 
deavour to refine our 'lafte and Judgment in 
facred Matters. "Iis the good Crztzck's Taik 
to amend our common ST AGE; nor ought this 
Dramatick Performance to be decry d or fen- 
tencd by thofe Criticks of a higher Sphere. 
The Practice and Artis honeft, in it-felf. Our 
Foundations are well laid. And in the main, 
our Englifh STAGE (as * has been remark d) is 
capable of the higheft Improvement; as well 








"VOI, I. par. 917, Ne. 225, 259, 275, 270. 
: from 
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from the prefent.Genius of our Nation, as from 
the rich Oar of our early Poets in this kind. 
But Faults are eafier imitated than LBeautys. 


We find, indeed, our THEATER become of 
late the Subject of a growing Criticifm. We 
hear it openly complain'd, ** That in our 
* newer Plays as well as in our older, in 
* Comedy, as well as Tragedy, the Stage pre- 
* fents a proper Scene of Uproar; Duels 
* fought; Swords drawn, many of a fide ; 
* Wounds given, and fometimes drefísd too; 
* the Surgeon call'd, and the Patient prob'd 
* and tented upon the Spot. That in our Zra- 
* gedy nothing is fo common as Wheels, Racks, 
* and Gibbets properly adorn'd; Executions 
* decently perform'd ; Headlefs Bodys and Bo- 
** dilefs Heads, expos'd to view: Battels fought: 
* Murders committed: and the Dead carry d 
** off in great Numbers.”’--SuchisourPolitenefs! 





NOR are thefe Plays,on this account, the lefs 
frequented by either of the Sexes: Which 1n- 
clines me to favour the Conceit our * Author 
has fuggefted concerning the mutual Corre- 
fpondence andRelation between ourRoyal I HE- 
ATER, and Popular CIRCUS Or Bear-Garden. 
For in the former of thefe Affemblys, ‘tis un- 





"Y OL. I. sar. 270, *Xc. a : Ab] 
eniabic 
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deniable that at leaf the ¿wo upper Regions 
or Gallerys contain fuch Speéctators, as indiffe- 
rently frequent each Place of Sport. So that 
tis no wonder we hear fuch A»plaufe refound- 
ed on the Viciorys of an ALMANZOR; when 
the fame Partys had poflibly, no later than the 
Day before, beftow'd their Applaufe as freely 
on the ve Zorious Butcher, the HERO of another 
Stage: where amidftvarious Frays, beftialand hu- 
man Blood, promifcuous Wounds and Slaugh- 
ter; one Sex are obíerv'd as frequent and as 
pleas'd Spectators as the other, and fometimes 
not Spectators only, but Aétfors in the Gladiato- 
rran Parts.— ‘Dhefe Congregations, which we 
may be apt to call ZZeatAhenz/L * (tho in reality 
never known among the politer Heathens) are, 
in our Chrifltan Nation, unconcernedly allow'd 
and tolerated, as no way injurious to religious 
Interefts; whatever effect they may be found 
to have on national Manners, Humanity, and Cz- 
vil Life. Of fuch Indulgencys as thefe, we hear 
no Complaints. Nor are any Afemblys, tho of 
the molt barbarous and enormous kind, fo offen- 
five, it feems, to Men of Zeal, as religious Affem- 
blys ofa different Fafhion or Habit from theirown. 





I am forry to fay, that, tho in the nany parts 
of Poetry our Attempts have been high and no- 





” YOL: lL. pas. 26%, Pec. 


ble. 
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ble, yet in general the TAsTE of Wit and Let- 
ters lies much upon a level with what relates 
to our Stage. 


I cAN readily allow to our BRITISH Gen?us 
what was allow' d to the Roman heretofore: 


* ————————JNatura fublimis et acer: 
Nam fpirat Tragicum fatis, et feliciter audet. 


But then I muft add too, that the excellive In- 
dulgence and Favour fhown to our Authors on 
account of what their mere Genius and flowing 
Vein afford, has render'd them intolerably fu- 
pine, conceited, and Admirers of themfelves. 
The Publick having once fufferd 'em to take 
the afcendent, they become, like flatter'd Prin- 
ces, impatient of Contradittion or Advice. 
They think it a difgrace to be criticizd, even 
by a Friend; or to reform, at his defire, what 
they themfelves are fully convinc'd is negli- 
gent, and uncorrect. 


t Sed, turpem putat an fcriplis, metuitque Lituram. 


The i Zime Labor is the great Grievance, with 
our Counvcy-men. An £ngli/fh AUTHOR wou'd 





* Horat. Epift. I : lib. 2. 
T Ibid. ] Ars Poet. 
he 
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be all Genius. He woud reap the Fruits of 
Art; but without Study, Pains, or Applicati- 
on. He thinks it neceflary, indeed (left his 
Learning fhou'd be call'd in queftion) to fhow 
the World that he errs knowingly againft the 
Rules of Art. And for this reafon, whatever 
Piece he publifhes at any time, he feldom fails, 
in fome prefix d Apology, to fpeak in fuch a 
manner of Criticifm and Art, as may confound 
the ordinary Reader, and prevent him from ta- 
king up a Part, which, fhou'd he once affume, 
wou'd prove fatal to the impotent and mean 


Performance. 





"IwrRE to be wifh'd, that when once our 
Authors had confider'd of a Model or Plan, and 


attain d the Knowledge of a * WHOLE and 
PARTS; 








*X "(O)JAON Ji iss rò yor agyr c palaor x; TiAavrE»^ “Aexn dì iyw, 9 axulà per 

&E avalen, un per dAAO Pei per’? ixero Ò d'ragor wiPuxe evar *» yinSas. 

Treasury Ñ ruvasiion, o" av TÓ per &AAo wipuxir Arat, n = avalens, * ws tile. 

mort’ para DÀ Tro aaao ddir. Micer Oh, xj auTo psr ZAAO, x) per  ixeio 

rreo. Arit. de Poet. cap. 7. And in the following Chapter, Moü&- 
è iri "EIE, dx eo: Twice olorlas sap aes toa », Sec. 

Denique fi quod vis fimplex duntaxat et UNUM. 
Horat. de Arte Poet. See V OL. I. f. 145, 146. 


"lis an infallible proof of the want of juft Integrity in every Writing, 
from the Epopee or Heroick Poem, down to the familiar Epiflle, or flight- 
eft Etfay either in Verfe or Profe, if every feveral Part or Portion fits not 
its proper place fo exactly, thatthe Jeaft Tranfpofition wou'd be imprac- 
ticable. Whatever is Epifodick, tho perhaps it be a Whole, and in itfelf 
iutire, vet being inferted, as a Part, in a Work of greater length, it mult 

appear 
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PARTS; when from this beginning they had 
proceeded to Morals, and the Knowledge of 
what is call'd * Porrick MANNERS and 

TRUTH: 





appear only in its due Place. And that Place alone can be call <i its due- 
one, which alone befits it. If there be any Paílage in the Middle or 
End, which might have ílood in the Beginning; or any in the Degiun- 
ning, which might have ftood as well in the Middle or Lud; there is pro- 
perly in fuch a Piece neither Beginning, Middle, or End. "lis a mcre 
Rhapfody; nota Work. And the more it affumcs the Air or Appear- 
ance of a real Work, the more ridiculous it becomes. Sce above, fag. 25- 
And VOL. I. pag. 145, 1406. 


* Refpicere exemplar vite morumque jubebo 
Doéium Imitatorem, et VERAS hinc ducere voces. 
Horat. de Arte Poet. 


The Chief of anticnt Criticks, we know, extols Homer, above all things, 
for underflanding how ** Jo LYE in perfeétion:" as the Paflage fhews 
which we have cited above, VOL. I. pag. 346. His LY ES, accorá- 
ing to that Mafter's Opinion, and the Judgment of many of the graveft 
and molt venerable Writers, were, in themfelves, the juftelt Moral Truths, 
and exhibitive of the bet Doctrine and Inflru@lion in Life and Manners. 

It may be aík'd perhaps, ** How comes the Poet, thcn, to draw 
** no fingle Pattern of the kind, no perfeél Character, in either of his He-, 
*€ roick Picees? I anfwer, tliat fhou'd he attempt to do it, he 
wou'd, ai a Poet, be prepoflerous and falfe. “Tis not the Pyffible, but the 
Probaile and Likely which muit be the Poct's Guide in Manners. Dy this 
he wins Attention, aml moves the conícious Reader or Spectator: who 
judges belt fiom within, by what he naturally feels and experiences im his 
own Heart. The Perfection of Virtue is from long Art and Management, 
Self-controul, and, as it were, Force on Nature. But the common Auditor 
or Spectator, who feeks Pleafure only, and loves to engage his Pafhon, 
by view of other Paflion and Emotion, comprehends little of the Re- 
ftraints, Allavs and Corredlions which form this new and ersten Crea- 
ture. Vor luch imleed is the truy sfringus Man; whofe AR T, tho ever 


fo 
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TRUTH; when they had learnt to reject falfe 
Yhought, embarrafling and mm'd Mataphors, 
the 





fo natural in it-fel£, or juftly founaca in 4xeajón and Nature, is an I m- 
provement far beyond the common Stamp, or known Character of Hu- 
man Kind. And thus the compleatly virtuous and perfect Character is 
unpoclical and falfe. Effects muft not appear, where Caufes muf necef- 
farily remain unknown and incomprehenfible. A HER O without 
Paffion, is, im Poetry, as abfurd as a H E R O without Life or Adion. 
Now if Pa/hon be allow d, paffionate Action muñ enfue. The fame He- 
roick Genius and feeming Magnanimity which tranfport us when beheld, 
are naturally tranfpoiting in their Lives and Manners of the Great, who 
are defcrib d to us. And thus the able Defigner who feigns in bchalf of 
Truth, and draws his Character after the Moral Rule, fails not to dif- 
cover Nature s Propenfity, and afligns to thefe high Spirits their proper 
Exorbitancy, and Inclination to exceed in that Tone or Species of Paf- 
lion which conftitutes the eminent or fhining part of each poetical Cha- 
racter. The Paffion ofan AcHILLES is towards that Glory which 1s 
acquird by Arrus and perfonal Valour. In favour of this Charaé@er, 
we forgive the generous Youth his excefs of Ardor in the Field, and his 
Refentment when injur'd and provok'd in Council, and by his Allies. 
The Paffion of an Utysses is towards that Glory which is acquir'd by 
Prudence, Wifdom, aud Ability in Affairs. ‘Tis in favour of this 
Character that we forgive him his fubtle, crafty, and deceitful Air: fince 
the intraguing Spirit, the over-reaching Manner, and Over- refinement of Art 
and Policy, are as naturally incident to the experienc'd and thorow Poli- 
tician, as fudden Refentment, indifcreet and rash Behaviour, to the open un- 
defigning Characler of a warlike Youth. The gigantick Force and mili- 
tary Loilof an Aj A x woud not be fo eafily credible, or engaging, but for 
the honelt Simplicity of his Nature, and the Heavinefs of his Parts and 
Gentus. For Strength of Body being fo often noted by us, as un-at- 
tenced with equal Parts and Strength of Mind; when we fce this natu- 
val Effect exprefs'd, and findeour fecret and malicious kind of Reafoning 
confirm'd, on'this hand; we yield to amy fyperbole of our Poet, on the 
other. He has afterwards his full Scope, and Liberty of enlarging, and 

VOL. IIT. S exceeding 
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the ridiculous Paint in Comedy, and the falje 
Sublime, and Bembaf! in Heroick; they wou d 
at‘ lat have fome regard to Numbers, Har- 

mony, 


ee HEAR REL: 


exceeding in tbe peculiar Virtue and excellence of his Hero. „He may 
lye fplendidly, raife wonder, and be as aflonifAing as he pleafes. Every 
thing will be allow'd him in return for this frank Allowance. Thus 
the Tongue of a Nestor may work Prodigys, whilft the accompanying 
Allays of the rhetorical Fluency, and aged Experience, are kept in view. 
An AGAMEMNON may be admir'd as a noble and wife Chicf, whilft a 
certain princely Haughtinefs, a Stiffnefs and ftately Carriage natural to 
the “Character, are reprefented in his Perfon, and noted in their ill Ef- 
fects. For thus the Exceffes of every Character are by the Poct redre/fs d. 
And the Misfortunes naturally attending fuch Exceffes, being juftly ap- 
ply d; our Pafhons, whilft in the firongeft manner engag d and mov 'd, 
are in the wholefomeft and moft effe&tual manner corrected and furg d. 
Were a. Man to form himfelf by onc fingle Pattern or Original, however 
perfect; he wou'd himfelf be a mere Copy. But whilft he draws from 
various Models, he is original, natural, and unaffeéfed. We fee in out- 
ward Carriage and Behaviour, how ‘ridiculous, any one becomes who 
imitates another, be he eyer fo graceful. They are mean Spirits 
who love to copy merely. Nothing is agreeable or natural, but what 
is original. Our Manners, like our Faces, tho ever fo beautiful, mult 
differ in their Beauty. An.Over-regularity is next to a Deformity. 
And in a Poem (whether Epick or Dramatick) a compleat and perfect Cha- 
raéer is the grcatcft Monfer, and of all poetick Fictions not only the lcaft 
engaging, but the leaft moral and improving .—— ————— Thus much by way 
of Remark upon poetical T R U T H, and the jult Fiction, orartful Lying 
of the able Poet; according to the Judgment of the Ma/ler-Critick.. 
What Horace expreíles of the fame Lying Virtue, is of an eafier fenfe, 
and needs no explanation. 


Atque ita mentitur, fic veris falfa remifcet ; 


Primo ne medium, medio ne difcrepet imum. 
De Arte Poet. 


The 
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mony, and an * Zar, and correct, as far as 
poflible, the harfh Sounds of our Language; 
in Poetry at leaít, if not in Profe. 





But fo much are our Britih Poets taken 
up, in feeking out that monítrous Ornament 
which we call t Rhyme, that tis no wonder 


if 





The fame may. be obferv'd not only in Heroick Draughts, but in the in- 
ferior Characters of Comedy. 
Quam fimilis uterque eft fui ! 
Ter. Phorm. AG. 3. Sc. 2. 
See VOL. J. pag. 4, 142, 143. 337, 9 351. in the Notes, at the 
end. 

* VOL. I. pag. 217. 

T The Reader, if curious in thefe matters, may fee Is. Vosstrus de 
viribus Rhythmi; and what he fays, withal, of antient Mufick, and the 
degrees by which they furpafs us Moderns (as has been deinonflrated by 
late Mathematicians of our Nation) contrary to a ridiculous Notion fome 
have had, that becaufe in this, as in all other Arts, the Antients ftudy d 
Simplicity, and affected it asthe higheft Perfection in their Performances, 
they were.therefore ignorant of Parts and Symphony. Againft this, Is. 
Vossivs, amongf other Authors, cites the antient Peripatetick «vigi 
Kécps at the beginning of his fifth Chapter. To which he might have 
added another Paffage in Chap. 6. The Sutablenefs of this antient Au- 
thor's Thought to what has been often advanc'd in the philofophical 
Parts of thefe Volumes, concerning the univerfal Symmetry, or Union of 
the Whole, may make it excufableif we add here the two Paflages together, 
in their inimitable Original. “Iows 3: xal rav üvxvriw» n Quoss YAXTA, 
xxl ix TüTw» cort: TÒ otpPuvor, Hx ix rav Sola’ Sowse aptan TÒ cep paw 
cumyays meas TÒ 9nA^v, xæ? Hy, üxortpor weds TÒ SudPvAC, xj THY WeaT ny Gpaó- 
roras Oecd ror tva rioy cUvzdev, S Ovx rar Opówy. “Losec Ob x n ríx»" THY Qvci 
prusvion, Taro wont. Zwyearia piv "ydg, Acuxay Te Xoi patrcivv, capu TÉ vj 
&guÜgav Kewpatwy tyxspacapivn Pooess "rag @ixdvas roils wpenyupivos aiareTÉAsCE 
ctpPuves. Meron 98, shag dpa x Baers, waxes Ts xci Gen areis POclyu, 

9 pikara, 
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if other Ornaments, and real Graces are un- 
thought of, and left un-attempted. However, 
fince in fome Parts of Poetry (efpecially in the 
Dramatick) we have been fo happy as to tri- 
umph over this barbarous ‘Tafte, ‘tis unac- 
countable that our Poets, who from this Privi- 
lege ought to undertake fome further Refine- 
ments, fhou’d remain ftill upon the fame level 
as before. "Iis a fhame to our Authors, that 
in their elegant Style and metred Profe there 
fhoud not be found a peculiar Grace and 
Harmony, refulting from a more natural and 
ealy Difengagement of their Periods, and from 
a careful avoiding the Encounter of the. fhock- 
ing Confonants and jarring Sounds to which 
our Language is fo unfortunately fubject. 


Taury have of late, 'tis true, reform'd in 
fome meafure the gouty Joints and Darning- 





póZeaca, ty OsaPogors Puvais, piav amilis aepoviay.  LCeappaisxy dt <x Qorn- 
tila x3 aParwy yeappcdtayr xcaow TNTA, Thy OAv» TÉP aw aura cure 
c»vmlo. T avro 68 TETO Wy xj TÒ Wagga Tw oxoleww Asyó;nevor HeaxAsirw. cuva- 
esee SA x) UR Saa, cUpPsedpevor, xj SraPsedpeevev, crvaday xj 3a do, X5 ax 
wavlav ‘av, x2 iĝ üáróg 9rcvlec. Andin the following Pailage, Miz Ot ex mær- 
‘low aguórnaæ crUvOOóVie» s DCcogsuvóvle» mata rov gavèr, EF “evdg Te yivdlacs. Xj eis “ev 
amoanyea.@ Kóopor Ò aTU owe TÒ copmay, AAR SX Aoo LA CE G»Op&c eaae av. Kæ- 
Oare Os éx opm, xopuQeimu xalaefavlD-, curnmnyxea was à xogòs avdgav, fob 
èrs s "yvraax d», EvdtaPogors Queci; óSuUl£exac x5 Cacrléicasc, pavor Cepfaovicey EAR 
xapeuyyUylav, Srag Xi x) imi TS TO gvtATMOCY Jiron eE- OEC Y. Sce YOL. 
11. pag. 21.4. And aLove, fug. 182, 3,4. 5-in the Notes. 


work 
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work of lVhercunto’s, Whereby' s, Z hereof's, There- 
withs and the reft of this kind; by which, 
complicated Periods are fo curioufly ftrung, 
or hook'd on, one to another, after the long-- 
fpun manner of the Bar or Pulpit. But to take 
into confideration no real Accent, or Cadency 
of Words, no Sound or Meafure of Syllables; 
to put together, at one time, a Set of Com- 
pounds, of the longeft Greek or Latin lermai- 
nation; and at another, to let whole Veríes, 
and thofe too of our heroick and longeft fort, 
pafs currently in Monofyllables: is, methinks, 
no flénder Negligence. If fingle Verfes atthe 
head, or in the moft emphatical places, of the 
moft confiderable Works can admit of fuch a 
Structure, and país for truly harmonious and 
poetical in this negligent form; I fee no rea- 
fon why more Verfes than one or two, of the 
fame formation, fhou'd not be as well admit- 
ted; or why an uninterrupted Succeffion of thefe 
well-ftrung Monofjllables might not be allow d 
to clatter after one another, like the Hammers 
ofa Paper-Mill, without any breach of Mufick, 
or prejudice to the Harmony of our Language. 
But if Perfons who have gone no farther than 
a Smith's Anvil to gain an Ear, are yet likely, 
on fair trial, to find a plain defect in thele 
7 en- Monofyllabte Heroicks; it woud follow, 
methinks, that even a Pyofe- Author, who at- 


tempts to write politely, fhou’d endeavour to 
S 3 confine 
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confine himfelf within thofe Bounds, which 
can never, without breach of Harmony, be 
exceeded in any juít Metre, or agreeable Pro- 
nunciation. 


THUS HAVE I ventur'd to arraign the 
Authority of thofe felf-privileg’d Writers, who 
wou'd exempt themfelves from Critici/m, and 
fave their ill-acquir’d Reputation, by the De- 
crial of an Art, on which the Caufe and Inte- 
refit of Wz: and Letters abíolutely depend. Be 
it they themfelves, or their great Patrons in 
their behalf, who wou' d thus arbitrarily fup- 
port the Credit of ill Writings; the Attempt, 
I hope, will prove unfuccefsful. Be they 
Moderns or Antients, Foreigners or Natives, 
ponderous and auflere Writers, or airy and 
of the humorous kind: Whoever takes refuge 
here, or feeks Protection hence; whoever joins 
his Party or Intereft to this Caufe; it appears 
from the very Fact and Endeavour alone, that 
there is jut ground to fufpect fome Infuffiici- 
ency or Impofture at the bottom. And on 
this account the READER, if he be wife, will 
the rather redouble his Application and In- 
duftry, to examine the Merit of his afTuming 
Author. If, as Reader, and Fudge, he dare 
once aflert that ZzberZy to which we have fhewn 
him juflly intitled ; he will not eafily be threa- 


tcn d 
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ten'd or vidicul'd out of the ufe of his exami- 
ning Capacity, and natural Privilege of CRITICISM- 


"Twas to this Art, fo well underftood and 
practisd heretofore, that the wife Antients 
ow'd whatever was confummate and perfect in 
their Productions. "Tis to the fame Art we 
owe the Recovery of Letters in thefe latter 
Ages. ‘To this alone we mutt afcribe the Re- 
cognition of antient Manufcripts, the Difco- 
very of what is fpurious, and the Difcernment 
of whatever is genuine of thofe venerable Re- 
mains which have pafs’d thro’ fuch dark Pe- 
riods of Ignorance, and rais'd us to the Im- 
provements we now make in every Science. 
"Tis to this Art, that even the Sacred Authors 
themíelves owe their higheft Purity and Cor- 
recitnefs. So /acred ought the Zr: it-felf to be 
efleem'd ; when from its Supplies alone is form’d 
that judicious and learned Strength by which 
the Defenders of our Holy Religion are able 
fo fucceísfully to refute the Heathens, Jews, 

Seéciarians, Fdereticks, and other Enemys or Op- 
pofers of our primitive and antient Faith. 


Bur having thus, after our Author's ex- 
ample, afferted the Ufe of CRITICISM in all 
literate Works, from the main Frame, or Plan 
of every Writing, downto the minuteft Par- 
ticle; we may now proceed to exercife this 4ré 


S 4 upon 
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upon our Author himfelf, and by his own Rules 
examine him in this his laft Treatife; referving 
{till to our-felves the fame Privilege of Varl- 
ation, and Excurfion into other Subjecis, the 
fame £pifodick Liberty, and Right of wander- 
ing, which we have maintain' d in the prece- 


ding Chapters. 


C H A P. 
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EEDA SESH eie spe Soke 
C HAP II. 


Generation and Succefften of our national and 
modern Wait. Manners of the Propri- 
etors. Corporation and Foint-Stock— 
Statute againft Criticifm. A Coffee-Hou/fe 
Committee —Mr. BAvs.——Other BAvs's 
272 Divinity. Genfure of our Author's 
Dialogue-Piece ; ,and of the Manner of 
Dialogue-Writing, usd by Reverend Wits. 














CCORDING to the common Courfe 

Of Practice in our Age, we feldom fee 
the Character of Writer and that of Critick uni- 
ted in the fame Perfon. There is, I know, a 
certain Species of Authors who fubfift wholly by 
the criticizing or commenting Practice upon others, 
and can appear in no other Form befides what 
this Employment authorizes them to aífume. 
‘They have no original Character, or firft Part; 
but wait for fomething which may be call'd 
a Work, in order to graft upon it, and come 
in, for Sharers, at fecond hand. 





‘THE 
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THe Pen-men of this Capacity and Degree, 
are, from their Function and Employment, dif- 
tinguifh d by the Title of ANSWERERS. For 
it happens in the World, that there are Rea- 
ders of a Genius and Size juft fitted to thefe an- 
fwering Authors. T hefe, if they teach 'em no- 
thing elfe, will teach 'em, they think, to-critz- 
cizé. And tho the new practifing Criticks are 
of a fort unlikely ever to underftand any origi- 
mal Book or Writing ; they can underítand, or at 
leaft remember, and quote the fubfequent Re- 
flections, Flouts, and Jeers, which may acci- 
dentally be made on fuch a Piece. Where- 
ever a Gentleman of this fort happens, at any 
time, to be in company, you fhall no fooner 
hear a new Book fpoken of, than 'twill be a(k'd, 
** Who has anfwer'd it?" or ** When is there 
an Anfwer to come out?” Now the n/wer, 
as our Gentleman knows, muít needs be new- 
er than the Book. And the newer a thing is, 
the more fafhionable ftill, and the genteeler the 
Subject of Difcourfe. For this the Bookfeller 
knows how to fit our Gentleman to a nicety : 
For he has commonly an Anfwer ready befpoke, 
and perhaps fhinifh d, by the time his new Book 
comes abroad. And 'tis odds but our fa(hion- 
able Gentleman, who takes both together, may 
read the /atier firft, and drop the other for good 
and all. 





BUT 
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Bu T of thefe anfwering W yrs, and the man- 
ner of Rejoinders, and reiterate Replys, we have 
faid what is fufhicient * in a former MISCELLA- 
N Y. We need only remark in general, ** ‘That 
* "tis neceflary a writing CR1TICK fhoud un- 
* derftand how 4o write. And tho every Wri- 
* fer is not bound to fhew himfelf in the ca- 
* pacity of CRITICK, every writing Critick 
* is bound to fhew himfelf capable of being 
“a WRITER. For if he be apparently impo- 
** tent in this /atter kind, he is to be deny d all 
** "Title or Character in the other.” 


To cenfure merely what another Perfon 
writes; to twitch, fnap, fnub up, or banier; to tor- 
ture Sentences and Phrafes, turn a few Expreíh- 
ons into Ridicule, or write what is now-a-days 
call'd an Anfwer to any Piece, is not fufhcient 
to conftitute what is properly efteem’d a Wn 1- 
TER, Or AUTHOR in due form. For this rea- 
fon, tho there are many ANSWERERS {een 
abroad, there are few or no CRITICKS Or SA- 
TIRISTS. But whatever may be the State of 
Controverly in our Religion, or politick Concerns; 
tis certain that in the mere literate World Af- 
fairs are manag'd with a better Underftanding 





* Viz. Supra, MISC. I. chap. 2. | 
between 
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between the principal Partys concernd. The 
WRITERS or AUTHORS in po/fefhon, have an 
eafier time than any Minifiry, or.religious Party, 
which is uppermoft. They have found a way, 
by decrying ali CRITICISM £n general,-to get 
rid of their Difenters, and prevent all Pretences. 
to further Reformation, in their State. The CRI- 
TICK is madeto appear diflinct, and of another 
Species; wholly different from The Writer. None 
who have a GreN1us for Writing, and can per- 
form with any Succefs, are prefum' d fo ill-na- 
turd or illiberal as to endeavour to fignalize 
themfelves in CRITICISM. | 


"Tris not dificult, however, to imagine why 
this practical Difference between Writer and Cr:- 
tick has been fo generally. eftablifh'd amongft 
us, as to make the Provinces feem wholly dif- 
tinct, and irreconcilable. The forward WITS, 
who without waiting their due time, or perform- 
ing their requifite Studys, ftart upin the World 
as AUTHORS, having with little Pains or Judg- 
ment, and by the ftrength of Fancy merely, 
acquir'd a Name with Mankind, can on no ac- 
count afterwards, fubmit to a Decrial or Dil- 
paragement of thofe raw Works to which they 
ow'd their early Character and Diftinction. 
Ill wou'd it fare with 'em, indeed, if on thefe 
tenacious Terms, they fhou’d venture upon 

CRITICISM, 
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CRITICISM, Or offer to move that Spirit which 
wou'd infallibly give fuch Difturbance to their 
eftablifh’d Title. 


Now we may confider, I hat in our Nation, 
and efpecially in our prefent Age, whilft Wars, 
Debates, and publick Convulfions turn our 
Minds fo wholly upon Bufinefs and Affairs ; 
the better Genius’s being in a manner necefia- 
rily involv'd in the active Sphere, on which the 
general Eye of Mankind is fo ftrongly faxt ; there 
muft remain in the Theater of Wit, a fufhcient 
Vacancy of Place: and the quality of Ator up- 
on that Stage, muft of confequence be very ea- 
fly attainable, and at a low Price of Ingenui- 
ty or Underftanding. 


Tuer Perfons therefore who are in poffeffion 
of the prime Parts, in this deferted ‘Theatre, be- 
ing fuffer d to maintain their Ranks and Sta- 
tions in full Eafe, have naturally a good Agree- 
mentandUnderftandingwiththeirFellow- Wits. 
Being indebted to the ‘Times for this Happi- 
neís, that with fo little Induítry or Capacity 
they have been able to ferve the Nation with 
Wit, and fupply the Place of real Difpenfers and 
Minifiers of the Muses Trea/ures; they muft, 
neceflarily,asthey haveany Love forthemfelves, 
or fatherly Affection-for their Works, confpire 
with one another, to preferve their common 

Intereft 
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Intereft of Indolence, and juftify their Remaf- 
neís, Uncorrectnef(s, Infipidnefs, and downright 
Ignorance ofall literate ZrZ, or jult poetick Beauty. 


* Magna inter molles Concordia. 


For this reafon you fee 'em mutually cour- 
teous, and benevolent; gracious and obligirfg, 
beyond meafure; complimenting one another 
interchangeably, at the head of their Works, 
in recommendatory Verfes, or in feparate Pane- 
gyricks, Effays, and Fragments of Poetry ; fuch 
as in the Mifcellaneous Collections (our yearly Re- 
tail of Wit) we fee curioufly compacied, and 
accommodated to the Relifh of the World. 
Here the Zyrocinium of Genius's is annually dif- 
play'd. Here, if you think fit, you may make 
acquaintance with the young Offspring of W 1T S, 
as they come up gradually under the old; with 
due Courtfhip, and Homage, paid to thofe high 
Predeceffors of Fame, in hope of being one day 
admitted, by turn, into the noble Order, and 
made WiTs by Patent and Authority. 


Tuts is the young fry which you may 
fee bufily furrounding the grown Poet, or chief 
Play-houfe Author, at a Coffec-Houfe. ‘They are 





* Juven. Sat. 2. ver. 47 


his 
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his Guards; ready to take up Arms for him ; 
if by fome prefumptuous Critick he is at any 
time attack'd. “They are indeed the very 
Shadows of' their immediate Predeceflor, and 
reprefent the fame Features, with fome ímall 
Alteration perhaps for the worfe. ‘They are 
fure to aim at nothing above or beyond their 
Maiter; and wou'd on no account give him 
the leaft Jealoufy of their afpiring to any De- 
gree or Order of writing above him. From 
hence that ZZarmony and reciprocal Efleem, which, 
on fuch a bottom as this, cannot fail of being 
perfecily well eftablifh'd among our Poets: 
‘The Age, mean while, being after this man- 
ner hopefully provided, and fecure of a con- 
ftant and like Succeílion of meritorious Wits, 
in every kind! 


Ir by chance a Man of Seníe, un-appriz d 
of the Authority of thefe high Powers, fhou d 
venture to uccoft the Gentlemen of this Fra- 
ternity, at fome Coffee-houfe Committee, whilft 
they were taken up, in mutual Admiration,and 
the ufual Praife of their national and co-tem- 
porary Wits; ‘tis poflible he might be treated 
with fome Civility, whilft he inquird, for Sa- 
tisfaction fake, into the Beautys ot thofe par- 
ticular Works fo unanimoufly extoll’d. But 
fhou'd he prefume tc afk, in general, ** Why 
** is our .£pick or Dramatick, our Effay, or com- 

mon 
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* mon Profe no better executed?" Or, ** Why 
* in particular does fuch or fuch a reputed 
** Wit write fo incorrectly, and with fo little 
* regard to Juftnefs of Thought or Language?" 
The Anfwer wou'd prefently be given, ‘ That 
* we Engli/hmen are not ty'd up to fuch rigid 
*- Rules as thofe of the antient Grecian, or 
* modern French Criticks."' 


‘* Be it fo, (Gentlemen!) "Iis your good 

* Pleafure. Nor ought any-one to difpute it. 
* with you. You are Mafters, no doubt, in 
* your own Country. But (Gentlemen!) the 
** Queflion here, is not What your Authority 
'" may be over your own Writers. You may 
** have them of what Fafhion or Size of Wit 
“you pleaíe; and allow them to entertain 
** you at the rate you think fufficient, and fa- 
** tisfactory. But can you, by your good Plea- 
* fure, or the Approbation of your higheft 
* Patrons, make that to be either Wit, or Senjz, 
** which wou'd otherwife have been Bombaft 
* and Contradiction ? If your Poets are ftill 
* * Mr BAvS'S, and your Profe-Authors Sir 
ROGERS, 





* To fee the Incorrigiblenefs of our Poets in their pedantick Manner, 
thcir Vanity, Defiance of Criticifm, their-Rhodomontade, and poeti- 
cal Bravado; we need only turn to our famous Poet-Laureat (the very 
: Mr. Bays himdlelt) in one of his latet and moft valu'd Pieces, writ many 
years 
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‘¢ ROGERS, without offering at a better Man- 
* ner; muft it follow that the Manner it/elf is 

good, or the Wit genuine ?———_—What fav 
** you (Gentlemen!) to this new Piece ?— 
* Let us examine thefe Lines which you call 
** fhining ! This String of Sentences which you 
* call clever! This Pile of Metaphors which 
* you call /ubiime !——-— Are you unwilling 

* (Gentlemen!) to ftand. the Iiet? Do you 
* defpife the Examination ? 








years after the ingenious Author of the Rehearfal had drawn his Piclure. 
** I have been liliening (fays our Poet, in his Pretace to Don Sela/iian, 
** what Objeétions had been made agaiult the Conduct of the Play, but 
tt found them all fo trivial, that if L fhou'd name them, a truc Critick 
t wou'd imagine that I play d booty Some are pleas d to fay the 
** Writing is dull. But elatem habet, de fe loquatur. Others, that the 
** double Poifon is unnatural.  L.et tlie common receiv d Opinion, and 
"s Aufonius' s famous Epigram anfwer that. Laftly, a moreiguo:aut fort 
** of Creatures than either of the former, maintain that the Charaéter of 
** Dor ax isnot only unnatural, but inconfiftent with it-felf. Let them 
** read the Play, and think again.— —A longer Reply is what thofe Ca- 
** villers deferve not. But I will give them aud their Fellows to under- 
** ftand, that the Earl of * * * was pleas'd to read the Tragedy twice over 
** before it was acled, and did me the favour to fend me word, that I hac 
** written beyond any of my former Plays, and that he was difpleas d 
** any thing fhou d be cut away. Uf I have not realon to prefer his fin- 
** gle Judgment to a w hole Faction, Ice the World be judge: For the 
** Oppohtion is the fame with that of Lucan’s Hero againit an Feu ys 
** concurrere Bel/um atque Virum. I :ihink I may modcflly conclude, we. ' 
Thus he goes on, to the very end, in the felf-fame Strain. Who, 

after this, cam ever fay of the Rehearfal- Author, that his Picture of ds 
Pocet was over-charo d, or the national Humour wrong defciib d ? 





VOLIL, ub ** SIR! 
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‘© SiR!——- Since you are pleas'd to take 
this Liberty with us; May we prefume to 
afk you a QOueflion? O Gentlemen! 
as many as you pleafe: I íhall be highly 
honour d. Why then (pray Sir!) in- 
form us, Whether you have ever writ? 

Very often (Gentlemen!) efpecially On a 
Poft-night. But have you writ (for 1n- 
Rance, Sir!) a Play, a Song, an FEffay, or a 
PAPER, as, by way of Eminence, the cur- 
rent Pieces of our Weekly Wits are generally 
ftyld? Something of this kind I may 


perhaps (Gentlemen!) have attempted, tho 
- without publifhing my Work. But pray 


(Gentlemen!) what is my writing, or not 
writing to the queftion in hand? Only 
this, (Sir!) and you may fairly take our 
words for it: That, whenever you publifh, 
you will find the Town againít you. 
Piece will infallibly be condemn d. 
So let it. But for what reafon, Gentle- 
men? I am fure, you never faw the Piece. 

No, Sir, But you area CRITICK. 
And we know by certain Experience, that, 
when a Crztck writes according to Rule and 
Method, he is fure never to hit the Zngli/h 
Tafe. Did not Mr. R——, who critcizd 
our £nglifh ‘Tragedy, write a forry one of 
his own ? If he did (Gentlemen!) ‘twas 


** his 


Y our 
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his own fault, not to know his Genius bet- 
* ter. But is his Criticifm the lefs jut on 
this account? If a Mufician performs his 
Part well in the hardeft Symphonys, he muft 
neceflarily know the Notes, and underftand 
* the Rules of Harmony and Mufick. But 
muít a Man, therefore, who has an Ear, and 
**.nas fludy'd the Rules of Mufick, of neceflity 
have a Voice or Hand? Can no one pof- 
* fibly judge a Fiddle, but who is himfelfa 
* Fiddler? Can no one judge a Piéture, but 
** who is himfelf a Layer of Colours ?"—— 


Taus far our rational Gentleman perhaps 
might venture, before his Coffee-houfe Audi- 
ence. Had I been at his Elbow to prompt 
him as a Friend, I fhou'd hardly have thought 
ht to remind him of any thing further. On 
the contrary, I fhou'd have rather taken him 
afide, to inform him of this Cabal, and eftab- 
lifh d Corporation of Wit; of their declar'd Aver- 
fion to Critici/m, and of their known Laws and 
Statutes in that Cafe made and provided. I 
fhou’d have told him, in íhort, that learned 
Arguments wou' d be mifpent on fuch as thefe: 
And that he wou'd find little Succefs, tho he 
fhou'd ever fo plainly demonftrate to the Gen- 
tlemen of this Size of Wit and Underftanding. 
* That the  greateft. Ma/lers of Art, in every. 
“ kind of Writing, were eminent in the cri- 

TIT 2 “* Steal 
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* tical Practice." But that they really were 
fo, witnefs, among the, Anilients, their’ greateft 
* PHILOSOPHERS, whole crilical Pieces hein- 
termix'd with her profound piilofophical Works, 
and other politer ‘Tracts ornamentally writ t 
for publick ufe. Witnels in Z/77!:ory and Rhe- 
torick, ISOCRATES, DIONYSIUS HALICAR- 
NASSEUS, PLUTARCH, and the corrupt Lu- 
CIAN himfelf; the only one perhaps of thefe 
Authors whom our Gentlemen may, in fome 
modern ‘Tranflation, have look'd into, with 
any Curiofity or Delight. To thefe among 
the Romans we may add CICERO, VARRO, 
HORACE, QUINTILIAN, PLINY, and many 
more. 


AMONG fhe Moderns, a BOILEAU and a 
CORNEILLE are fufficient Precedents in the 
Cafe before us. They apply'd their Critici/m 
with juit Severity, even to their own Works. 
This indeed is a Manner hardly Practicable with 
the Poets of our own. Nation. It wou'd be 
unreafonable to expect of 'em that they fhou'd 
bring fuch Meafures in ufe, as being apply'd 
to their Works, wou'd difcover 'em to be 








* Viz. Praro, AnRisrOTrLE. See, in particular, the PHAEDRUS 
of the former; where an entire Piece of thc Orator Lvsras is criticiz «d 
in form. 

t The diflinction of Treatifes was into the axeoapexlixósi, and á£aIseixós: 


wholly 
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wholly deform’d and difproportionable. “lis 
mo wonder therefore if we have fo little of this 
critical Genius extant, to guide us in our lI afle. 
"lis no wonder if what is ‘generally current 
in this.kind, lies in a manner bury d, and in 
difguife under Burlefque, as particularly in 
the.* witty Comed y of a noble Author of this 
lal- Age. ‘To the Shame, however, of our 
profeís'd Wits and Enterprizers in the higher. 
Spheres of Poetry, it may be obíerv'd, that 
they have not wanted good, Advice and In- 
{truction of the graver kind, from as high a 
Hand in refpect of Quality and Character: 
Since one of the jufteft of our modern Poems, 
and fo confeísd even by our Poets themfelves, 
is a {hort Critictfr, An ART of POETRY; by 
which, if they themfelves were to be judg'd, 
they muft in general appear no better than 
mere Bunglers, and void of all true Senie and 
Knowledge in their Art. But if in reality 
both Crztzck and Poet, confefling the Juftice of 
thefe Rules of Art, can afterwards, in Practice, 
condemn and approve, perform and judge, in 
a quite different manner from what they ac- 
knowledge juft and /rue: it plainly fhews, 
‘That, tho perhaps we are not indigent in Wit; 
we want what is of more confequence, and 





The ReRearf/al. See VOL. I. pag. 259. and juft above, fag. 277 
am the Notes. | 


A g can 
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can alone raife Wit to any Dignity or Worth; 
even plain HONESTY, MANNERS, and a Senfe 
of that MorAt TrRuTH, on which (as has 
been often exprefs’'d in thefe * Volumes) poe- 


tick TRUTH and Beauty muft naturally de- 
pend. 


+ Qui didicit Patri ¿zæ quid debeat, et quid Ami- 


cts, 
Quo fit amore parens, quo frater amandus et. 


hofpes, 
Quod fit Confcripti, quod Judicis officiuw,—— 
—— ille profecto 
Reddere perfona fcit convenientia cuique. 


A s for this Species of Morality which diftin- 
guifhes the Civil Offices of Life, and defcribes 
each becoming Períonage or Character in this 
Scene; fo neceflary it is for.the Poet and po- 
lite Author to be apprizd of it, that even the 
Divine himíelf may with jufter pretence be ex- 
empted from the knowledge of this fort. The 
Compofer of religious Difcourfes has the ad- 
vantage ofthat higher Scene of Myftery, which 
is above the level of human Commerce. Tis 
not fo much his Concern, or Bufinefs, to be 
agreeable. And often when he wou'd endea- 

* Viz. VOL. I. fag. 207, 208 


above, pag. 260. and in the Notes. 
t Horat. de Arte Poet. ver. 312, c. 





. and 277, 278. and 336, &c. So 


vour 
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vour it, he becomes more than ordinarily dil- 
pleafing. His ‘Theater, and that of the polite 
World, are very different: Ihfomuch that in 
a Reverend AUTHOR, or DECLAIMER ofthis 
fort, we-naturally excufe the Ignorance of or- 
dinary Decorum, in what relates to the Affairs 
of our inferior temporal World. But for the 
Por« or genteel WRITER, who is of this 
World merely, ‘tis a different Cafe. He mutt 
be perfect in this moral Science. We can ea- 
fily bear the lofs of indifferent POETRY or ES- 
SAY. A good Bargain it were, coud we get 
rid of every moderate Performance in this kind. 
But were we obligd to hear only excellent 
SERMONS, and to read nothing, in the way 
of Devotion, which was not well wri; it might 
poffibly go hard with many Chriftian People, 
who are at prefent fuch attentive Auditors 
and Readers. Eftablifh’d Paftors have a right 
to be indifferent. But voluntary Difcourfes 
and Attempters in Wit or Poetry, are as into- 
lerable, when they are indifferent, as either 
Fiddlers or Painters: 


x—— Poterat duci quia Cana fine zs. 


Other BAvs's and Poetaflers may be lawfully 
baited; tho we patiently fubmit to our B A v s's 
in Divinizty- 
" Hor. Ars Poet. ver. 570. 
T A H AD 
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Hap the Author of our * Subjedl-Treatifes 
confider'd thorowly of thefe literate Affairs, and 
found how the Intereft of Wit flood at prefent 
in our Nation, he wou'd have had fo much re- 
gard furely to his own Intereíft as never to have 
writ unlefs eitherin thefingle Capacity of mere 
CritTick, Or that of AUTHOR in form? If 
he had refolv'd never to produce a regular or 
legitimate Piece, he might pretty fafely have 
writ on ftill after the rate of his firt Volume, 
and mixt manner. He might have been as 
critical, as fatirical, or as full of Raillery as he 
had pleasd. But to come afterwards as a 
grave Actor upon the Stage, and expofe him- 
felf to Criticifm in his turn, by. giving us a 
Work or two in form, after the regular man- 
ner of Compofition, as we fee in his fecond 
Volume; this I think, was no extraordinary 
Proof of. his Judgment or ability, in what re- 
lated to his own Credit and Advantage. 


ONE of thefe formal: Pieces (the INQUIRY 
already examin'd) we have found to be wholly 
after the Manner, which in one of his critical 
Pieces he calls the Methodick. But his next 
Piece (the MORALISTS, which we have now 


* Supra, pag. 135, 189. 
before 
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before us) muft. according to his own * Rules, 
be reckon'd as an Undertaking of greater 
weight. “Tis not only at the bottom, as /y/- 
tematical, didaclick and preceptive, as that other 
Piece of formal Structure ; but it affumes with- 
al another Garb, and more fafhionable Turn 
of Wit. It conceals what is /cholaftical, under 
the appearance of a polite Work. It afpires 
to Dialogue, and carrys with it not only thofe 
poetick Features of the Pieces antiently call’d 
MiMES; but it attempts to unite the feveral 
Perfonages and Characters in ONE Aélion, or 
Story, within a determinate Compafs of Time, 
regularly divided, and drawn into. different 
and proportion' d Scenes: And this, too, with 
variety of STYLE; the fimple, comick, rhetorical, 
and even the foetick or fublime; fuch as is the 
aptcfíl to run into Enthufiafm and Extrava- 
gance. So much is our Author, by virtue of 
this Piece tT, a POET in due form, and by a 

more 





wNFOL T, TE. pag. 193, &c. and pag. 257. 

t That he is confcious Of this, we may gather from that Line or two 
of Advertifement, which flandsat the beginning of his firft Edition. 
** As for the Characters, and Incidents, they are neither wholly feigu d 
* (Jays he) nor wholly true: but according to the Liberty allow'd in the 
* way of DIALOGUE, the principal Matters are founded upon 
‘* Truth; and the reft as near rcfembling as may be. ‘Tis a Sceptick 
** recites: and the Hero of the Picce paffes for an Enthufiaf?. If a per- 
** fect Character be wanting; ‘tis the fame Cafe here, as with the Pocts 
'* in lome of the beft Pieces. And this furcly is a fufficient Warrant for 


the 
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more apparent claim, than if he had writ a 
PLAY, or dramatick Piece, in as regular a man- 
ner, at leaft, as. any known at prefent on our 


Stage. 


Ir appears, indeed, that as high as our 
Author, in his critical Capacity, woud pre- 
tend to carry the refind Manner and accurate 
SIMPLICITY of the Antients; he dares not, 








** the Author ofa PHILOSOPHICAL ROMANCE" Thus 
our Author hinfíelf ; who to conceal, however, his ftriét Imitation of 
the antient foetick DI A LOG U E, has prefix d an auxiliary Title to his 
Work, and given it the Sirname of RHAPSODY: As if it were 
"merely of that Effay or mix' d kind of Works, which come abroad with 
an affected Air of Negligence and Irregularity. But whatever our Au- 
thor may have affected in his Title-Page, ‘twas fo little his Intention to 
write after that Model of incoherent W'orkmanfíhip, that it appears to be . 
forely agzinfl his Will, if this Dialogue- Picce of his has not the juft Cha- 
racter, and correct Form of thofe antient Poems defcrib'd. He woud 
gladly have conftituted ONE fingle Aétion and Time, futable to the juft 
Simplicity of thofe Dramatick Works. And this, one wou'd think, 
was eafy enough for him to have done. He needed only to have brought 
his firft Speakers iminediately into Action, and fav'd the narrative or 
recitative -Part of PHitocres to PALEMON, by producing them as 
{peaking Perfonages upon his Stage. The Scene all along might have 
been the Park. From the early Evening to the late Hour of Night, 
that the two Galants withdrew to their Town- partments, there was 
fufficient time for the Narrator Put LOCLES, to have recited the whole 
Tranfaction of the fecond and third Part; which wou'd have ftood thro'out 
asit. now does: only at the Conclufion, when the narrative or recitative 
Part had ceas d, the {imple and diret DIALOGUE wou'd have again 
return d, to grace the Exit. By this means the temporal as well as local 
Unity of the Piece had been prefervd. Nor had our Author been ne. 
ceflitated to commit that Anachroni/m, of making his firft Part, in order, 
to be laft zn time. 


in 
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iii his own NIocel ancl principal Performance, 
attempt to unite his Philofophy*in one folid 
and uniform Body, nor carry-on his Argu- 
ment in one continu'd Chain or Thread. Here 
our Authar's ‘Timoroufnefs is vifible. In the 
very Plan or Model of his Work, he is appa- 
rently put to a hard fhift, to contrive how or 
with what probability he might introduce 
Men ofany Note or Fafhion, * reafoning ex- 
prefly and purpofely, without play or trifling, 
for two or three hours together, on mere PH 1- 
LOSOPHY and MORALS. He finds thefe Sub- 
jecis (as he confefles) fo wide of common Con- 
verfation, and, by long Cuftom, fo appropri- 
ated to the School, the Univerfiiy-Chair or Pulpit, 
that he thinks it hardly fafe or practicable to 
treat of them elfewhere, orin a different "Tone. 
He is forc'd therefore to raife particular Ma- 
chines, and conftrain his principal Characiers, 
in Order to carry a better Face, and bear him- 
felf out, againft the appearance of Pedantry. 
Thus his Gentlemnan-Philofopher "THEOCLES, 
before he enters into his real Character, be- 
comes a feign’d Preacher. And even when 
his real Character comes on, he hardly dares 
fland it out; but to deal the better with his 
Sceplick-Friend, he falls again to perfenating, 
and takes up the Humour of the Poet and En- 








CON oe ee E- paz. Pog, Sc, 


thufiafè. 
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thufiafl. PALEMON the Man of Quality, and 
who is firft irtroduc’d as Speaker in the Piece, 
muít, for fafhion-fake, appear zim Love, and 
under a kind of Melancholy produc d by fome 
Mif-adventures in the World. How elfe fhoud 
he be fupposd fo ferious? PHILOCLEsS his 
Friend (an airy Gentleman of the World, and 
a thorow Raillyer) muft have a home-Charge 
upon him, and feel the Anger of his grave 
Friend before he can be fuppos d grave enough 
to enter into a philofophical Diícouríc. <A 
quarter of an hour's reading mutt ferve to repre- 
fent an hour or two's Debate. And a new 
Scene prefenting it-felf, ever and anon, mutt 
give Refrefhment, it feems, to the faint Rea- 
der, and remind him ofthe Characters and 
Bufinefs going on. 


"Its in the fame view that we MISCELLA- 
NARIAN Authors, being fearful of the natu- 
ral Laíhtude and Satiety of our indolent Rea- 
der, have prudently betaken our-felves to the 
way of Chapters and Contents; that as the Rea- 
der proceeds, by frequent Intervals of Repofe, 
contriv d on purpofe for him, he may from time 
to time be advertis d of what is yetto come, and 
be tempted thus to renew his Application. 


luus in our modern Plays we fee, almoft 
in every other Leaf,  Defcriptions or Illuftra- 
tions 
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tions of the Action, not in the Poem it-felf, or 
in the mouth of the Actors; but by the Poet, 
in his own Perfon; in order, as appears, to 
help out a Defect of the Text, by a kind of 
marginal Note, or Comment, which renders 
thefe Pieces of a mix’ d kind between the zarra-. 
tive and dramatick. ‘Tis in this fafhionable 
Style, ör manner óf dumb Shew, that the Rea- 
der finds the Action of the Piece more amaz- 
‘ingly expreísd than he poflibly cou d by the 
Lines of the Drama it-felf; where the Partys 
alone are fuffer d to be Speakers. 


"Tis out of the fame regard to Eafe, both 
in refpect of Writer and Reader, that we fee 
long Characlers and Deícriptions at the head 
of mofít dramatick Pieces, to inform us of the 
Relations, Kindred, Interefts and Defigns of 
the Dramatis Perfone: 'Y his: being of the higheft 
importance to the Reader, that he may the 
better underftand the Plot, and find out the 
principal Characters and Incidents ofthe Piece; 
which otherways cou'd not poflibly difcover 
themfelves, asthey are readin their due order. 
And to do juftice to our Play-Readers, they 
feldom fail to humour our Poets in this refpect, 
and read over the Characters with firict ap- 
plication, as a fort of Grammar, or Key, before 
they enter on the Piece it-felf. I know not 

whether 
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whether they wou'd do fo much for any phi- 
lofophical Piece in the world. Our Author 
feems very muchto queftionit; and has there- 
fore made that part eafy enough, which re- 
lates tothe diftinction of his Characters, by 
making ufe of the narrative Manner. ‘Tho 
he had done, as well, perhaps, not to have 
gone out of the natural plain way, on this ac- 
count. For with thofe to whom fuch phild 
fophical Subjects are agreeable, it cou'd be 
thought no laborious 'lafk to give the fame 
attention to Characters in Dialogue, as is 
given at the firft entrance by every Reader to 
the eafieft Play, compos'd of feweft and plaineíft 
Perfonages. But for thofe who read thele 
Subjects with mere Supinenefs, and Indiffe- 
rence; they will as much begrudge the pains 
of attending to the Characters thus particularly 
pointed out, as if they had only been dafcern- 
ible by Inference and Deduction from the 
mouth of the fpeaking Partys themfelves. 








MORE REASONS are given by our * 
Author himíelf, for his avoiding the dzreét way 
of DIALOGUE; which at prefent lies fo low, 
and is us'd only now and then, in our Party- 
Pamphlets, or new-fafhion’d theological Effays. 





* VoL. IL jag- i87, 185- 
For 
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For of late it feems, the Manner has been in- 
troducd into Church-Controverfy, with an 
Attempt of Raillery and Humou?, as a more fuc- 
ceísful Method of dealing with Herefy and In- 
fidelity. -The Burlefque-Divinity grows migh- 
tily in vogue. And the cry'd-up Anfwers to 
heterodox Difcourfes are generally fuch as are 
written in Drollery, or with refemblance of 
the facetious and humourous Language of 
Converfation. 


Joy to the reverend Authors who can afford 
to be thus gay, and condefcend to correct us, 
in this Zay-Wit. The Advances they make in 
behalf of Piety and Manners, by fuch a popular 
Style, are doubtlefs found, upon experience, 
to be very confiderable. As thefe Reformers 
are nicely qualify'd to hit the Air of Breeding 
and Gentility, they will in time, no doubt, 
rehne their Manner, and improve this jocular 
Method, to the Edification of the polite World; 
who have been fo long feduc'd by the way of 
Raillery and Wit. ‘They may do wonders by 
their comick Must, and may thus, perhaps, 
find means to laugh Gentlemen into their Re- 
ligion, who have unfortunately been laugh'd 
out of it. For what realon isthere to fuppofe 
that Orthodoxy fhou'd not be able to laugh as 
agreeably, and with as much Refinednefs, as 
Hcreív or Infidelity ? 

PT 
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AT prefent, ıt muft be own'd, the Characters, 
or Perfonages, émploy'd by our new orthodox 
Dialogifts, carry with 'em little Proportion or 
Coherence; and in this refpect may be faid to 
fute perfectly with that figurative metaphori- 
cal Style and rhetorical Manner, in which their 
Logick and Arguments are generally couch d. 
Nothing can .be more complex or multiform 
than their moral Draughis or Sketches of Hu- 
manity. '"Iheíe, indeed, are fo far from repre- 
fenting any particular MAN, or Order of MEN, 
that they fcarce refemble any thing of the Kind. 
"Iis by their Names only that thefe Charaéters 
are figur d. Tho they bear different Titles, 
and are fet up to maintain contrary Points; 
they are found, at the bottom, to be all of the 
fame fide; and, notwithftanding their feeming 
Variance, to co-operate in the moft oficious 
manner with the Author, towards the difplay 
of his own proper Wit, and the eftablifhment 
of his private Opinion and Maxims. ‘They 
are indeed his very legitimate and obfequious 
Puppets; as like real Men in Voice, Action, 
and Manners, as thofe wooden or wire Engines 
of the lower Stage. PHILOTHEUS and Pur- 
LATHEUS, PHILAUTUS and PHILALETHES 
are of one and the fame Order; Juft Tallys 
to one another: Queftioning and Anfwering 

in 
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in concert, and with fuch a fort of Alternative 
as is known in a vulgar Play, where one Per- 
fon lies down blindfold, and prefents himfelf, 
as fair as may be, to another, who by favour 
ofthe Company, or the afhftance of his Good- 
fortune, deals his Companion many a found 
Blow without beingoncechalleng' d or brought 
into his ‘Turn of lying down. 


THERE isthe fame curious Mixture of Chance, 
and elegant Vicifitude, in the Style of thefe Mock- 
Perfonages of our new 7 heological Drama: with 
this difference only, ** I hatafterthe poor Phan- 
** tom or Shadow of an Adverfary has faid as 
* little for his Caufe as can be imagin’d, and 
** given as many Opens and Advantages as 
** cou'd be defir' d, he lies down for good and all, 
** and paílively fubmits to tbe killing Strokes 
** of his unmerciful Conqueror.” 


HARDLY, as I conceive, will it be objected 
to our MORALIST (the Author of the philofo- 
phick Dialogue above) ** That the Perfonages 
** who fuftain the /ceptical or oljeéitng Parts, are 
** over-tame and tractable in their Difpofition.” 
Did I perceive any fuch foul Dealing in his 
Piece; I fhou'd fcarce think it worthy of the 
Criticifm here beftow d. For in this fort of Wri- 
ting, where Perfonages are exhibited, and na- 

VOL. ILI. U tural 
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tural Converfation fet in view ; if Characters 
are neither tolerably preferv'd, nor Manners 
with any juft Similitude defcribd; there re- 
mains nothing but what is too grofs and mon- 
ftrous for Critici/fm or Examination. 


"EwiLr be alledgd, perhaps, in anfwer to 
what is here advanc' d, ** That fhou'd a Dia- 
* LOGUE be wrought up to the Exactnefs of 
* thefe Rules; it ought to be condemn' d, as the 
-* worfe Piece, for affording the Zn£del or Scep- 
** tick fuch good Quarter, and giving him the 
* full advantage of his Argument and Wit.” 


BuT to this I reply, ‘That either DIALOGUE 
fhou'd never be attempted ; or, if it be, the Par- 
tys fhou’d appear natural, and fuch as they really 
are. If we paint at all; we fhou'd endeavour 
to paint like Life, and draw Creatures as they 
are knowable, in their proper Shapes and bet- 
ter Features; not in Metamorphofis, not man- 
gled, lame, diftorted, aukard Forms, and. im- 
potent Chimeras. 4thez/s have their Senfe and 
Wits, as other Men; or why is ATHEISM {fo 
often challeng'd in thofe of the better Rank? Why 
charg'd fo often to the account of Wit and fub- 
iie Reafoning ? | 
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WERE Ito advife thefe Authors, towards 


whom I am extremely well-affected on account 
of their good humour’d Zeal, and the feeming 
Sociablenefs of their Religion; -I fhou'd fay to 
"em, ** Gentlemen! Be not fo cautious of fur- 


C & 


e € 


ae 


&£ ¢ 


nifhing your reprefentative ScEPTICK with 
too good Arguments, or too fhreud a Turn of 
Wit or Humour. Be not fo fearful of giving 
quarter. Allow your Adverfary his full Rea- 
fon, his Ingenuity, Senfe, and Art. Truft 
to the chief Charaéler or HERO Of your Piece. 
Make him as dazling bright, as you are able. 
He will undoubtedly overcome the utmotft 
Force of his Opponent, and difpel the Dark- 
nefs or Cloud, which the .Adveríary may 
unluckily have rais’d. But if when you have 
fairly wrought up your Antagonif#i to his due 
Strength and cognizable Proportion, your 
chief Charactercannotafterwards prove a match 
for him, or fhine with a fuperior Brightnefs; 
Whole Fault is it ?— I he Subjects ?——I his, I 
hope, you will never allow.——W hofe, there- 
fore, befide your cwn?——Beware then; and 
confider well your Strength and Mafteríhip 
in this manner of Writing, and inthe qua- 
lifying Practice of the polite World, ere you 
attempt thefe accurate and refind Limnings 
or Portraitures of Mankind, or offer to bring 

U s Gentlemen 
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* Gentlemen on the Stage. For if real Gentlemen 
* feduc d, as you pretend, and made erroneous 
** in their Religion or Philofophy, difcover not 
the leaft Feature of their real Faces in your 
* Looking-glaís, nor know themfelves, in the 
** Jeaft, by your Defcription; they will hardly 
be apt to think they are refuted. How wit- 
tily foever your Comedy may be. wrought 
up, they will fcarce apprehend any of that 
** Wit to fall upon themfelves. They may laugh 
* indeedat the Diverfion you are pleas d to give 
em: But the Laugh perhaps may be different 
from what you intend. They may fmile fe- 
cretly to fee themfelves thus encounter'd ; 
when they find, at laft, your Authority laid 
** by, and your /cholaflick Weapons quitted, in 
favour of this weak Attempt, To mafter them by 
their own Arms, and proper Ability." 


& C 


ec 
etc 


& c 


THUS WE have perform' d our critical Tafk, 
and try d our Strength, both on our Author, 
and thofe of his Order, who attempt to write 
in Dialogue, after the adtive dramiatick,. * nimi- 
cal OF períonating Way; according to which a 
Writer is properly poetical. 


WHAT remains, we fhall examine in our fuc- 
ceeding and laft Chapter. 


* See VOL. I. [42- 193, &c. 
CHAF 
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C H A P. IIl. 


Of Extent or Latitude of 7 hought,----Free- 
T hinkers.---T heir Caufe, and Charaéter.--- 
Difhonefty, a Walf-TPhought.——Short- 
Thinking, Caufe of Vice and Bigotry.—— 
Agreement of Slavery and Supertitition. 

LIBERTY, ctvzl, moral, [pzritual —- 
Free-thinking Divines -Reprefentatives 
incognito. HKmbaffadors from the Moon. 
— ——Effeétual Determination of Chriftian 
Controverfy and Relzgious Belief. 





EING now come to the Conclufion of my 

Work; after having defended the Caufe 
of Critickhs in general, and employ’d what 
Strength I had in that Science upon our ad- 
venturous Author in particular; I may, accord- 
ing to Equity, and with the better grace, at- 
tempt a line or two, in defence of that Frecdom 
of 4 hought. which our Author has us'd, particu- 
lariy in. one of the Perfonages of his laft Dia- 
Jogue- lreatife. 





U 3 THERE 
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THERE is good reafon to fuppofe, that how- 
ever equally fratn'd, or near alike the Race of 
Mankind may appear, in other refpecis, they 
are not always equal 7 hinkers, or of a like Abi- 
lity in the Management of this natural Talent 
which we call THoucurt. The Race, on this 
account, may therefore juftly be diftingusfh'd, 
as they often are, by the Appellation of the 
4 hinking, and the Unthinking fort. The mere 
Unthinking are fuch as have not yet arriv'd to 
that happy "Thought by which they fhou'd ob- 
ferve, ** How necefflary Thinking is, and how 
** fatal the want of it muft prove to 'em." The 
Thinking part of Mankind, on the other fide, 
having difcover'd the Affiduity and Induftry 
requifite to right-Thinking, and being already 
commenc d “THINKERS upon this Foundation: 
are, in the progrefs of the Affair, convinc’d of 
the necefhty of thinking to good purpofe, and car- 
rying the Work to a thorow Iffue. They know 
that if they refrain or fop once, upon this Road, 
they had done as well never to haue fet out. They 
are not fo fupine as to be with-held by mere 
Lazinefs; when nothing lies in the way to in- 
terrupt the free Courfe and Progrefs of their 
Ihought. 





SOME Obflacles, ‘tis true, may, on this oc- 
cafion, be pretended. Speciers may come a-crofs; 


and 
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and Shadows of Reafon rife up againft REASON 
it-jelf. But if Men have once Heartily efpous d 
the reafoning or thinking Habit; they will not 
eafily be induc'd to lay the Practice down; they 
will not-at an inftant be arrefted, or made to 
fland, and yield themfelves, when they come 
to fuch a certain Boundary, Land-Mark, Poft, 
or Pillar, erected here or there (for what rea 
fon may probably be guefs'd) with the Inícrip- 
tion of a We. plus ulira. 


‘Tis not, indeed, any Authority on Earth, 
as we are well affur'd, can ftop us on this Road, 
unleís we pleafe to make the Arreft, or Reftric- 
tion, of our own accord. "lis our own Thought 
which muft reftrain our Thinking. And whe- 
ther the refraining Thought be juft, how fhall we. 
ever judge, without examining it freely, and 
out of all conftraint ? How fhall we be fure that 
we have juftly quitted REASON, as too high 
and dangerous, too afpiring or prefumptive ; 
if thro’ Fear of ariy kind, or fubmitting to mere 
Command, we quit our very examining Thought, 
and in the moment ftop fhort, fo as to put an 
end to further Thinking on the matter ? Is there 
much difference between this Cafe, and that 
of the obedient Beafts of Burden, who ftop 
precifely at their appointed Inn, or at what- 
ever Point the Charioteer, or Governour of the 

U 4 Reins, 
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3 
Reins, thinks fit to give the fignal for a«a 
Fait ? 


I cANNOT but from hence conclude, That 
of all Species of Creatures faid commonly zo 
have Brains; the moft infipid, wretched and 
prepoftercus are thole, whom in juft Propriety 
of Speech, we call Hlalf-thinkers. 


I HAVE often known Pretendcrs to Wit 
break out into admiration, on the fight of fome 
raw, heedlefs, unthinking Gentleman ; decla- 
ring on this occafion, That they cíleem' d it 
the happieft Cafe in the World, * Never /o 
** think, or trouble one's Head with Study or 
xs Confideration.' ' "This I have always lookd 
upon as one of the higheft Airs of Diftinclion, 
which the felf-admiring Wits are us'd to give 
themfelves, in publick Company. Now the 
Echo or Antiphony which thefe elegant Exclaim- 
ers hope, by this Reflection, to draw neceí- 
farily from their Audience, is, ** That they 
* themfelves are over-freighted with this Mer- 
** chandize of THOUGHT: and have not on- 
'" ly enough for Ballafi, but fuch a Cargo over 
** and above, as enough to fink em by its 
* Weight.” Iam apt however to imagine of 
thefe Gentlemen, nat it was never their OUET- 
thinking which opprcefs'd them, and that iftheir 


Fhouzht had ever really become oppreflive to 
‘em 
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"em, they might thank themfelves, for having 
under-thought, or reafor d fhort, íO as to reít ía- 
tisfy’d with a very fuperficial Search into Mat- 
ters ofthe firít and higheft Importance. 


Ir, for example, they over-look’d the chief 
Enjoyments of Life, which are founded in 77o- 
aefiy and a good Mind; if they prefum d mere 
Life to be fully worth what its tenacious Lov- 
ers are pleas'd torateitat; if they thought pub- 
lick Diftinélion, Fame, Power, an Eflate, or. Title 
to be of the fame value as 1s vulgarly conceiv d, 
or asthey concluded, on a firft Thought, with- 
out further Sceptici/m or A^fter-Deliberation ; 'tis 
no wonder, if being in time become fuch ma- 
ture Dogmatifis, and well-praciisd Dealers in 
the Affairs of what they call a Settlement or 
fortune, they are fo hardly put to it, to find 
eale or reít within themfelves. | 


THESE are the deeply-loaded and over- 
penfive Gentlemen, who efteeming it the trueft 
Wit to purfue what they call their Jntere/, 
wonder to find they are ftill as little at eafe 
when they have fucceeded, as when they firft 
attempted to advance. 


THERE can never be lefs Sel/-enjoyment than 
in thefe fuppos'd wi/e Charaéters, thefe felfifh 
Computers of Happinefs and private Good; 

whofe 
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whofe Purfuits of Zntere/], whether for this 
World or another, are attended with the fame 
eddy Vein of cunning and low ‘Thought, 
fordid Deliberations, perverfe and crooked 
Fancys, ill Difpofitions, and falfe Relifhes of 
Life and Manners. The moft negligent unde- 
figning thoughtlefs Rake has not only more of 
Sociablenefs, Eafe, “Tranquillity, and Freedom 
from worldly Cares, but in reality more of 
Worth, Virtue, and Merit, than fuch grave 
Plodders, and thoughtful Gentlemen as thefle. 


Ir it happens, therefore, that thefe graver, 
more circumípect, and deeply interefted Gen- 
tlemen, have, for their Souls fake, and thro’ a 
careful Proyifion for Hereafter, engag' d in cer- 
tain Speculations of RELIGION; their 72/le 
of VIRTUE, and ZAZe//A of LIFE is not the 
more improv d,onthisaccount. The Thoughts 
they have on thefe new Subjects of Divinity 
are fo biafsd, and perplex'd, by thofe Half- 
Thoughts and raw Imaginations of Intereft, 
and worldly Affairs; that they are ftill dif- 
abled in the rational Purfuit of Happinefs and 
Good: And being neceflitated thus to re- 
main Short-4 hinkers, they have the Power to 
zo no further than they are led by thofe to 
whom, under fuch Difturbances and Perplex- 
itys, they apply themfelves for Cure and 
Comfort. 

IT 
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IT HAS been the main Scope and prin- 
cipal End of thefe Volumes. ‘* To affert the 
* Reality of a BEAUTY and CHARM 1n mo- 
* ral as well as natural Subjects; and to de- 
* monítrate the Reafonablenefs of a propor- 
** tzonate TASTE, and determinate CHOICE, 1n 
^** Life and Manners." The STANDARD of 
this kind, and the noted Character of Moral 
TRUTH appear fo firmly eftablifh'd in Nature 
it-felf, and fo widely difplay'd thro’ the intel- 
ligent World, that there is no Genius, Mind, 
or thinking ' Principle, which (if I may fay fo) 
is not really confcious in. the cafe. Even the 
moft refractory and obílinate Underftandings 
are by certain Reprifes or Returns of "Thought, 
on every occafion, convinced of this Exiftence, 
and neceflitated, in common with others, to 
acknowledge the actual RrG HT and WRONG. 


11s evident that whenfoever the Mind, 
influenc'd by Pafflon or Humour, confents to 
any Action, Meafure, or Rule of Life contrary 
to this governing STANDARD and primary 
MEASURE of Intelligence, it can onlv be thro’ 
a weak Thought, a Scantinefs of Judgment, 
and a Defect in the application of that una- 
voidable Zmpre/hon and firft natural Rule of Ho- 
nefly and Worth; againft which, whatever is ad- 
vanced 
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vanc d, will be of no other moment than to ren- 
der a Life.diftracted, incoherent, full of Irrefo- 
lution, Repentance, and Self-difapprobation. 


inus every Immorality and Enormlty of Life 
can only happen from a partial and narrow 
View of Happinefs and Good. Whatevertakes 
from the Largenefs or Freedom of Thought, muft 
of neceíhty detract from that firft Reli/fh or 
TAsTE, on which Virtue and Worth depend. 


For inftance, when the Eye or Appetite is 
eagerly fix'd on Zreafure, and the money d Blifs 
of Bags and Coffers; 'tis plain there isa kind 
of Fa/cination in the cafe. The fight is inftant- 
ly diverted from other Views of Excellence or 
Worth. And here, even the Vulgar, as well 
as the more liberal part’ of Mankind, difcover 
the contracted "Genius, and acknowledge the 
Narrownels of fuch a Mind. 


IN Luxury and Intemperance we eafily ap- 
prehend how far 7AougAt is opprefs'd, and the 
Mind debard from juft Reflection, and from 
the free Examination and Cenfure of its own 
Opinions or Maxims, on which the Conduct 
ofa Life is form d. 


EVEN in that complicated Good of vulgar 
kind, which we commonly call INTEREST, 
in 
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in which we comprehend both Pea/ure, Riches, 
Power, and other exterzor Advantages; we may 
difcern how a /a/cznated Sight contracis a Ge- 
nius, and by fhortning the View even of that 
very Zntere/! which it feeks, betrays the KNA VE, 
and neceffitates the ableft and wittieft Pro- 
felyte of the kind, to expofe himfelf on every 
Emergency and fudden ‘Turn. 


Bu T above all other enflaving Vices, and 
Reflrainers of Reafon and juft Thought, the moft 
evidently ruinous and fatal to the Underftand- 
ing is that of SUPERSTITION, BIGOTRY and 
vulgar ENTHUSIASM. ‘This Paílhon, not con- 
tented like other Vices to deceive, and ta- 
citly fupplant our Reafon, profefles open War, 
holds up the intended Chains and Fetters, and 
declares its Refolution fo enflave. 


I HE artificial Managers of this human 
Frailty declaim againft Free-Thought, and La- 
titude of Underftanding. To go beyond thole 
Bounds of thinking which they have preícrib d, 
is by them declard a Sacrilege. ‘lo them, 
FREEDOM of Mind, a MASTER ¥ of Senje, and 
a LIBERTY in Thought and Aélion, imply De- 
bauch, Corruption, and Depravity. 


IN coníequence of their moral Maxims. and 
political Eftablifhments, they can indced ad- 
vance 
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vance no better Notion of human Happinelfs 
and Enjoyment, than that which is in every 
refpect the moft oppofite to Liberty. “Tis to 
them doubtlefs that we owe the Opprobrioul- 
nefs and Abufe of thofe naturally honeft Ap- 
pellations of Free-Livers, Free-Thinkers, Latitudi- 
marians, or whatever other Character implies 
a Largenefs of Mind, and gencrous Ufe of Un- 
derftanding. Fain wou'd they confound Lz- 
centioufnefs in Morals, with Liberty in Thought 
and 4étion;: and make the Libertine, who has the 
leat Maftery of himfelf, refemble his direct 
Oppofite. For fuch indeed is the Man of refo- 
lute Purpofe and immovable Adherence to 
REASON, againft every thing which Pafion, 
Prepoffefion, Craft, or Fafhion can advance in 
favour of ought elfe. But here, it feems, the 
Grievance lies. “lis thought dangerous for 
us to be over-rational, or too much Matters of 
our-felves, in what we draw, by juít Conclu- 
ions, from Reafon only. Seldom therefore do 
thefe Expofitors fail of bringing the ‘Thought 
of LIBERTY into difgrace. Even at the ex- 
pence of Virtue, and of that very Idea of 
GoonpNEss on which they build the Myfterys 
of their profitable Science, they derogate from 
Morals, and reverfe all true Philofophy; they 
refine on Selffhnefs, and explode Genero/ity ; 
promote a flavifh Obedtence in the room of 


voluntary Duty, and /ree Service; exalt blind 
ignorance 
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Ignorance for Devotion, recommend low Thought, 
decry Keajon, extol * Voluptuoufnefs, Wilfulne/s, 
Vindicattoenefs, Arbitrarinefs, Fain-Glory; and even 
t deify thofe weak Pafhons which are the Dit- 
grace rather than Ornament of human Nature. 


Bur fo far it is from the Nature of Y Lı- 
BERTyY to indulge fuch Pa/hons as thefe, that 
whoever acts at any time under the power of 
any /ingle-one, may be faid to have already 
provided for himíelf an abfolute Mafler, And 
he who lives under the power of a whole Race 
(fiance ‘tis {carce poffible to obey one without 
the other) muft of neceílity undergo the worft 


of Servitudes, under the moft capricious and 
domineering Lords. 


‘Tuart this is no Paradox, even the Writers 
for Entertainment can inform us: however 
others may moralize who difcourfe or write 
(as they pretend) for Profit and Inftruction. 
The Ports even of the wanton fort, give am- 
ple Teitimony of this Slavery and Wretched- 
nefs of Vice. ‘They may extol Voluptuoufnefs 
to the Skys, and point their Wit as fharply 
as they are able againft a virtuous State. But 


" VOL. II. pag. 256. And below, pag. 210. 
t VOL. I. pag. 38. 3 
+ VOL. Il. pag. 252, 422. 


when 
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when they come afterwards to pay the necef- 
fary Tribute to their commanding Pleafures ; 
we hear their pathetick Moans, and find thc 
inward Difcord and Calamity of their Lives. 
Their example is the beft of Precepts; fince 
they conceal riothing, are fincere, and {peak 
their Pafhon out aloud. And 'tis in this that 
the very worít of Poets may jufily be prefer d 
to the generality of modern Pikzlojophers, or 
other formal Writersof a yet more fpecious name. 
The MuseEs Pupils never fail to expreís their 
Paffions, and write juft as they feel. Tis not, 
indeed, in their nature to do otherwife ; whilft 
they indulge their Vein, and: are under the 
power of that natural .En/hufa/m which leads 
'em to what is higheft in their Performance. 
They follow Nature. ‘They move chiefly as 
fhe movesin ’em; without Thought of difgurf- 
ing her free Motions, and genuine Operations, 
for the fake of any Scheme or Hypothefs, which 
they have form'd at leifure, and in particular 
narrow Views. On this account, tho at one 
time they quarrel perhaps with ViRTUE, for 
reftraining 'em in their forbidden Loves, they can 
at another time make ber fufhcient amends; 
when with indignation they complain, ** That 
we MERIT is neglected, and their * worthlefs 
* Rival prefer'd before them. 





"OQ T. F fags Zdl 
Contrane 
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* Contrane lucrum nil valere candidum Paupers 
ingenium ? 


And thus even in common £legiack, in Song, 
Ode, or Epigram, confecrated to Pleafure it- 
felf, we may often read the dolorous Coníel- 
fon in behalf of Virtue, and fee, at the bot- 
tom, how the Cafe ftands: 


Nam vere Voces tum demum pectore ab imo 
Eliciuntur. 


The airy Poets, in thefe Fits, can, as freely as 
the Zragedian, condole with ViRTUE, and be- 
moan the cafe of fuffering MERIT; 


Th Oppreffor’s Wrong, the proud Mans Contu- 
| mely, 

The Infolence of Office, and the Spurns 

That patient MERIT of th’ Unworthy takes. 


THE Poetick Chiefs may give what rea- 
fon they think fit for their Humour of repre- 
fenting our mad Appetites (efpecially that of 
Love) under the fhape of Urchins and wan- 
ton Boys, fcarce out of their State of Infancy. 
The original Defign, and Moral of this Fic- 
tion, I am perfuaded,.was to fhew us, how 
little there was of great and heroick in the Go- 

VoL. III. AX vernment 
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vernment of thefe Pretenders, how truly weak 
and childi/h they were in themfelves, and how 
much lower than mere Children we then be- 
came, when we fubmitted our-felves to their 
blind Tutorage. There was no fear left in 
this Fiction the boyifh Nature fhou'd be milí- 
conílru'd as innocent and gentle. The Storms 
of Pafhon, fo well known in every kind, kept 
the /yrannick Quality of this wanton Race 
fufhciently in view. Nor cou'd the poetical 
Deícription fail to bring to mind their mz/- 
chievous and malignant Flay. But“ when the 
Image of imperious Threatning, and abfolute Com- 
mand, was joined to that of Ignorance, Puerility 
and Folly; the Notion was compleated, of that | 
wretched //[av;/h State, which modern Libertines, 
in conjunction with fome of a graver Character, 
admire, and reprefent, as the moft elegible 
of any -** Happy Condition! (lays one) 
* Happy Life, that of the indulg d PASSIONS; 
* might we purfue it'———Miferable Condi- 
** tion! Miferable Life, that of REASON and 
VIRTUE, which we are * bid purfue'" 





"T1s the fame, it feems, with Men, in Mo- 
rals, asin Poltticks. When they have been un- 
happily born and bred to SLAVERY, they are 
fo far from being fenfible of their flavi/h Couríe 
of Life, or of that il] Ufage, Indignity and 
.* VOL. If. fag. 256. # °° 

Miufery 
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Mifery they fuftain; that they even admire 
their own Condition: and being us'd to think 
fhort, and carry their Vzews no further than 
thofe Bounds which were early prefcribd to 
em; they look upon TYRANNY as a natural 
Cafe, and think Mankind in a fort of dange- 
rous and degenerate State, when under the 
power of Laws, and in the poflefhon of a free 
Government. 


W E may by thefe Reflections come eafily 
to apprehend What Men they were who firft 
brought  Aeafon and Free-Thought under dif- 
grace, and made the nobletft of Characters (that 
of a Free-Thinker) to become invidious. "lis 
no wonder if the fame Interpreters, woud 
have thofe alfo to be efteem'd /ree in their 
Lives, and Mafters of good Living, who are the 
leaít Malíters of themíelves, and the moft im- 
potent in Paíhon and Humour, of all their 
Fellow-Creatures. But far be it, and far fure- 
ly will it ever be, from any worthy Genius, to 
be confenting to fuch a treacherous Language, 
and Abule of Words. For my own part, I 
thorowly confide in the good Powers of REA- 
SON, * That LIBERTY and FREEDOM fhall 
** never, by any Artifice or Delufion, be made 
‘s to país with me as frightful Sounds, or as 
'" reproachful, or invidious, in any fenfe.”’ 


X 2 I CAN 
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I CAN no more allow thatto be Free-living, 
where unlimited Pallhon, and unexamin’d 
Fancy govern, than I can allow that to be a 
Free Government where the mere People govern, 
and not the LAw s. For no People in a Civil 
State can pofílibly be free, when they are other- 
wife govern'd than by fuch Laws as they them- 
felves have conítituted, or to which they have 
freely given confent. Now to be releas d from 
thefe, fo as to govern themfelves by each 
Day's Vill or Fancy, and to vary on every 
I urnu the Rule and Meafure of Government, 
without refpect to any antient Conftitutions 
or Eftablifhments, orto the ftated and fix'd 
Rules of Equity and Juftice; is as certain 
Slavery, as it is Violence, Diftraction and 
Mifery; fuch as in the Iffue muft prove the 
Eftablifhment of an irretrievable State of Zy- 
ranny and abfolute Dominion. 


IN the Determinations of Life, and in the 
Choice and Government of Actions, he alonc 
is free who has within himíelf no Hinderance, 
or Controul, in acting what he himfelf, by his 
beft Judgment, and moft deliberate Choice, approves. 
Coud VıcE agree pofhbly with it-felf; or 
cou' d the vicious any way reconcile the various 
Judgments of their inward Coun/fellors; they 
might with Jultice perhaps aflert their Li- 
berty and Independency. But whilft they are 

neceí- 
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meceflitated to follow leaf, what, in their fe- 
date hours, they moft approve; whilft they 
are pafflively aflign’d, and made over from one 
Pofleflor to * another, in contrary Extremes, 
and to different Ends and Purpofes, of which 
they are themfelves wholly ignorant; ‘tis evi- 
dent Ihat the more they turn t their Eyes (as 
marfy times they are oblig d) towards zrtue and 
a free Life, the more they muít confefs their 
Mifery and Subjection. ‘They difcern their 
own Captivity, but not with Force and Refo- 
lution fufhcient to redeem themfelves, and 
become their own. Such is the real Zragick 
State, as the old + Zragedian reprefents it: 


Video meliora proboque. 
Deteriora fequor. 


And thus the higheft Spirits, and moft refrac- 
tory Wills, contribute to the loweft Servitude 
and moft fubmiíhve State. Reafon and Virtue 
alone can beftow LIBERTY. Vice is unworthy, 





* Hluccine an hunc fequeris ? Subeas alternus oportet 
| Ancipiti obfequio IDominos. — ————————Perí. Sat. f. 
See V OL. 1. pag. 955, 309, 323, &c. 
t Magne Pater dicum, fecos punire Tyrannos 
Jia: alia rationc velis, cum «ira libido 
AMoverit ingenium ferventi tincía veneno, 
Virtutem videant, intabefcanlque welicta. 


Perf. Sat. 3. 
l Kal parbærw uir Tia TOApICw xaxa. Supic l xQsiccCa» Ter ipar Cursu- 
Ter. Eurip. Med. Act. 4- 
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and unhappy, on this account only, ‘ That 
'* it is //avifh and debafing.”’ 


THUS HAVE we pleaded the Caufe of 
LIBERTY. in general; and vindicated, withal, 
our Author's particular Freedom, in taking the 
Períon ofa Sceptick, as he has done in this * laft 
ilreatiíe, on which we have fo largely para- 
phrasd. We may now perhaps, in compliance 
with general Cuftom, juftly. prelume to add 
fomething in defence ofthe fame kind of Free- 
dom we our-felves have affum'd in thefe latter 
Mifceilaneous Comments; fince it wou'd doubtlefs 
be very unreafonable and unjuíft, for thofe who 
had fo freely play'd tke Critick, to expect any 
thing lefs than the fame free Treatment, and 
thorow Criticifm in return. 





As for the STYLE or Language us'd in 
theíe Comments; 'tis very different we find; and 
varys in proportion with the Author commented, 
and with the different Charaéters and Perfons 
frequently introduc'd in the original Treatifes. 
So that there will undoubtedly be Scope fuf- 
ficient for Cenfure and Correétion. 


A s for the Obfervations on ANTIQUITY: 
“ biz. TheMorauisrs, Or Philofophick Lialogue, recited in the Per- 
fon of a Sceptick, under the name of PurLroc.ues. Scc Treatife V. 


VOL. II. pag. 206, 207, &c. 
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we have in moft Paflages, except the very com- 
mon and obvious, produc'd our Vouchers and 
Authoritys in our own behalf. What may be 
thought of our Judgment or Senfe in the Appli- 
cation of thefe Authoritys, and in the Deduc- 
tions and Reafonings we have form'd from fuch 
learned lopicks, mutt be fubmitted to the Opi- 
nion of the Wiíe and Learned. 


IN MonRGArs, of which the very force lies 
in a love of D:z/ciphine. and in a willingnefs to 
redrefs and reci;fy falle ‘Thought, and erring 
Views; we cannot but patiently wait Redrefs 
and amicable Cenfure from the fole competent 
Judges, the VV7/z2 and Good; whofe Intereft it has 
been our whole Endeavour to advance. 


THe only Subject on which we are perfect- 
ly fecure, and without fear of any juft Cenfure 
or Reproach, is that of FAITH, and Orthodox 
BELIEF. For in the firft place, it will appear, 
that thro a profound Refpect, and religious 
Veneration, we have forborn fo much as to 
name any of the facred and folemn Mpy/lerys of 
* Revelation. And, in the next place, as we can 
with confidence declare, that we have never in 
any Writing, publick or private, attempted fuch 
high Refearches, nor have ever in Practice ac- 
quitted our-felves otherwife than as juft Con- 





" Supra, pag. 70, Ji- 
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formifis to the lawful Church; fo we may, ina 
proper Senfe, be faid faithfully and dutifully 
to embrace thofe holy My/lerys, even in their mi- 
nuteft Particulars, and without the leaft Excep- 
tion on account of their amazing Depth. And 
tho we are fenfible that it wou'd be no imall 
hardfhip to deprive others of a liberty of exa- 
mining and fearching, with due Modefty and 
Submiffion, into the nature of thofe Subjects ; 
yetas for our-felves, who have not the leaft fcru- 
ple whatfoever, we pray not any fuch Grace 
or Favour in our behalf: being fully affur'd 
of our own fteddy Orthodoxy, Refignation, and in- 
tire Submiffion to the truly Chriflian and Catho- 
lick Docirines of our Holy Church, as by Law 
£eftablifA' d. 


"lis true, indeed, that as to * CRITICAL 
Learning, and Examination of Originals, Texts, 
Gloffes, various Readings, Styles, Compofitions, Ma- 
nujcripts, Compilements, Editions, Publications, and 
other Circumflances, Tuch as are common to the 
Sacred Books with all other Writings and Lite- 
rature; this we have confidently aflerted to be 
a juft and lawful Study. We have even repre- 
{ented this Species of Crticifm as neceflary to 
the Prefervation and Purity of Scripture: that 
Sacred Scripture, which has been fo miraculouf- 
ly preferv'd in its fucceflive Copys and ‘Tran- 

"VOL. I. pag. 146, 147. | 
{criptions, 
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fcriptions, under the Eye (as we muft needs 
fuppofe) of holy and learned Criticks, thro’ fo 
many dark Ages of Chriftianity, to thefe lat- 
ter times; in which Learning has been happily 
reviv d. 


Bur if this critical Liberty raifes any jealou- 
fy againit us, we fhall beg leave of our offend- 
ed Reader to lay before him our Caíe, a£ the 
very worft: That if on fuch a naked Expofition, 
it be found criminal, we may be abíolutely coz- 
demn'd; if otherwife, acquitted, and with the 
fame favour indulg’d,asothersin the Jame Circum- 
flances, have been before us. 


Own this occafion therefore, we may be al- 
low'd to borrow fomething from the Form or 
Manner of our Dialogue Author, and reprefent 
a Converíation of the fame free nature as that 
recited by him in his * JVzg/£-Scene ; where the 
fuppos'd SCEPTICK or free-Thinker delivers his 
Thoughts, and reigns in the Diícourfe. 


"TWAS IN a more confiderable Company, 
and before a more numerous Audience, that 
not long fince, a Gentleman offome Rank, (onc 
who was generally efteem'd to carry a futhci- 
cnt Caution and Réferve in religious Subjecis 





Ff VOL, IT. fag. 321, 9, 34. 44 Ce 
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of Difcourfe, as well as an apparent Deference 
to Religion, and in particular to the national 
and eftablifh'd Church) having been provok'd 
by an impertinent Attack of a certain violent 
bigotted Party, was drawn into an open and 
Jree Vindication not only of Frec-7 kinking, but 
Free-Proféfing, and Difcourfing, in Matters rela- 
ting to Religion and Faith. 





SOME of the Company, it feems, after ha- 
ving made bold with him, as to what they fan- 
cy d to be his Principle, began to urge ** The 
'** Necefhty of reducing Men to one Profeffion 
* and Belief.” And feveral Gentlemen, even 
of thole who pafs'd for. moderate in their way, 
ieem d fo far to give into this Zealot-Opinion 
as to agree, ** That notwithftanding the right 
**, Method was not yet found, ‘twas highly re- 
* quifite that fome way fhould.be thought on, 
'" to reconcile Differences in Opinion; fince 
‘* fo long as this Variety fhou'd laft, RELIGI- 
‘© ON, they thought, cou'd never be fuccefsful- 
** ly advanc d.”’ 


To this our Gentleman, at firft, anfwer'd 
coldly, That ** What was wmpoffible to be done, 
* cou'd not, he thought, be properly puríu'd, 
* as neceffary to be done." But the Raillery be- 
ing ill taken, he was fercd at laft to defend 
himfelf the beft he cou’d, upon this Point; ** That 

Variety 
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Variety of Opinion was not to be curd." And 
That 'twas impoíhble Adi fhou’d be of one 
Mind.” 








Iwrrr know, faid he, * That many pi- 
ous Men, feeing the Inconveniences which 
the Dif-union of Perfuafions and Opinions 
accidentally produces, have thought them- 
felves oblig’d to flop this Inundation of 
Müíchiefs, and have made Attempts accord- 
ingly. Some have endeavour'd to unite 


thefe Fractions. by propounding {uch a 


GUIDE, as they were all bound to follow; 
hoping that the Unity of a Guide, wou'd have 
produc'd Unity of Minds. But who this 


GUIDE fhou'd be, after all, became {uch a 


Queftion, that ‘twas made part of that £?re 
it-felf which was to be exftinguifh’d. Others 


. thought of a R u L E.— This was to be the 


effectual Means of Union! This was to do 
the Work, or nothing cou'’d!——But fup- 
pofing all the World had been agreed on this 
RULE, yet the Interpretation of it wasío full 


of variety, that this alío became part of the 
Difleale.” 


Tuer Company, upon this Preamble of our 


Gentleman, preísd harder upon him, than 
before; objecting thé Authority of Holy Scrip- 
ture againit him, and afhrming this to be of it- 


felf 
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felf a fufficient Guide and Rule. ‘They urgd 
again and again that known Saying of a fam'd 
Controverfial Divine of our Church againl 
the Divines of another, ** That the Scripture, 
" the Scripture was the Religion ‘of. Protef- 
** tants.” 


To this our Gentleman, at firit, réplyd 
only, by defiring them to explain their word 
SCRIPTURE, and by inquiring into the Ori- 
ginal of this Collection of antienter and later 
Tracts, which in general they comprehended 
under that Title: Whether it were the apocry- 
phat SCRIPTURE, or the more canonical? ‘The 
full or the half-authorizd ? The doubtful, or the 
certain? The controverted, or uncontroverted ? 
‘The Angly-read, or that of various Reading ? ‘The 
‘Text of thefe Manuícripts, or of thofe? The 
‘Tran{cripts, Copys, Titles, Catalogues of this 
Church and Nation, or of that other? of this 
Sect and Party, or of another? of thofe in one 
Age calld ORTHODOX, and in poffefion of 
Power, or of thofe who in another overthrew 
their Predeceffors Authority, and in their turn 
alfo aflum’d the Guardianfhip and Power of 
holy Things? For how thefe facred Records 
were guarded in thofe Ages, might eafily (he 
faid) be imagin’d by any one who had the leaft 
Infight into the Hiftory of thofe Timrs which 
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we calld primitive, and thole CHARACTERS 
of Men, whom we ftyl'd FATHERS of thc 
Church. 


** IT mutt be confefs’d (continu'd he) ‘twas 
* a ftrange Induftry and unlucky Diligence 
* which was us'd, in this refpect, by thefe 
* FccheÁAaflical Fore-FATHERS. OF all thofe 
“< Herefys which gave them Imployment, we 
* have abfolutely no Record, or Monument, 
** but what themíelves who were Adveríarys 
** have tranf{mitted to us; and we know that 
** Adveríarys, efpecially fuch who obferve all 
'* Opportunitys to difcredit both the Perfons 
** and Doécirines of their Enemys, are not al- 
'" ways the befl Recorders or Witnefies of fuch 
“ Traníactions." We fee it (continud he,in a 
very emphatical, but fomewhat embarafs'd 
Style) ‘‘ We fee it now in this very Age, in 

‘ the prefent Diftemperatures, that Partys are 
'* no good Regifters of the Actions of the ad- 
' verfe Side: And if we cannot be confident 
'* of the Truth of a Story now, (now, I fay, 
* thatitis pofíhlible for any Man, e/pecially forthe 
* interefted Adverfary, to difcover the Impof- 
* ture) it isfar more unlikely, that After-Ages 
* fhou'd know any other ‘Truth than fuch as 
‘* ferves the ends of the Reprefenters.' 


OUR 
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Our Gentleman by thefe Expreíhons had 
already given confiderable Offence to his Zea- 
lot-Auditors. They ply'd him falter with palf- 
fionate Reproaches, than with Arguments or 
rational Anfwers. This, however, ferv d only 
to animate him the morc, and made him pro- 
ceed the more boldly, with the fame aflumd 
Formality, and air of Declamation, in his 
general Criticism Of oly Literature. 


* THERE are, faid he. innumerable Places 

* that contain (no doubt) great Myfterys, but 
* fo wrap'd in Clouds, or hid in Umbrages, 
* fo heighten'd with Expreflions, or fo cover d 
* with Allegorys and Garments of Rhetorick ; 
* fo profound in the matter, or fo alterd and 
** made intricate in the manner; that they 
' may feem to have been left as Trials of our 
* Induftry, and as Occafons and Opportunitys 
* for the exercife of mutual Charity and lo- 
‘¢ leration, rather than as the Repoftorys of 
* FAITH, and Furniture of Creeds. For when 
* there are found in the Explications of 
* thefe Writings, fo many Commentarys ; {fo 
* many Senfes and Interpretations; fo many 
'* Volumes in all Ages, and all like Mens 
* Faces, no one exaécily like another: either 
* this Difference is abfglutely no fault at all; 
* or if it be. it is excufable. There arc, bc- 
" fes, 


e 


i 


e 
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'" fides, fo many thoufands of Copys that were 
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writ by Perfons of feveral Interes and Per- 


** fuafions, fuch different Underftandings and 


‘Tempers, fuch diftinét Abilitys and Weak- 
nefles. that 'tis no wonder there is fo great 
variety of Readings : ———whole Verles in one, 
that are not in another :—-—-whole Books 
admitted by one Church or Communion, 
which are rejected by another: and whole 
Storys and Relations admitted by /ome Fa- 
thers, and rejected by others.—I1 confider 
withal, that there have been many Defgns 
and Views in expounding thefe Writings: 
many Senfes in which they are expounded ; 
and when the Grammatical Senfe is found out, 
we are many times never the nearer. Now 
there being fuch variety of Sen/es in Scrip- 
ture, and but few Places fo mark d out, as 
not to be: capable of more than one; if 
Men will write Commentarys by Fancy, 
what infallible Criterion will be left to judge 
of the certain Senfe of fuch Places as have 
been the matter of QOueftion? I confider 
again, that there are indeed divers Places 
in thefe facred Volumes, containing in them 
Myfterys; and Queftions of great Concern- 
ment; yet fuch is the Fabrick and Conftu- 
tution of the Whole, that there is no cer- 
tuin Mark to determine whether the Senfe 


* of thefe Paffages fhou'd be taken as literal 


tG or 
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* or figurative. ‘There is nothing in the na- 
* ture of the thing to determine the Senje or 
* Meaning: but it muf be gotten out as it 
* can. And therefore ‘tis unrcafonably re- 
* quird, ‘That what is of it-felf ambiguous, 
** fhou'd be underftdod in its own prime Senfe 
** and Intention, under the pain of either a 
** Sin, or an Anathema. Very wife Men, cven 
‘the antient Fathers, have expounded things 
** allegorically, when they fhou'd have expound- 
** ed them éiterally. Others expound things 
'* literally, when they fhou’d underitand them 
* in Allegory. If fuch great Spirits cou'd be 
* deceiv d in finding out what kind of Senfes 
** were to be given to Scriptures, it may well 
* be endurd that we, who fit at their Fect, 
'** fhou d be fubject at lea to equal Failure. 
* If we follow any Onr Zran/iationn, or any 
** ONE Man's Commentary, what Rule or Direc- 
** tion fhall we have, by which to chufe that 
* ONE aright? Or is there any one Man, that 
* hath tranílated per/edily, or expounded 272fal- 
* libiy? If we refolve to follow any one as far 
* only as we like, or fancy; we fhall then 
“= only do wrong or right by Chance. If we 
** refolve abíolutely to follow any-one, whither- 
*" foever he leads, we {hall probably come at 
** Jaít, where, if we have any Eyes left, we 
** fhall fee our-felyes become fuihciently ridi- 
** culous.” 


THE 
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Tue Reader may here perhaps, by his na- 
tural Sagacity, remark a certain air of ftudy d 
Difcourfe and Declamation, not fo very proper 
Or naturdi in the mouth of a mere Gentleman, 
nor futable to a Company where alternate Dif- 
courfe is carry'd on, in un-concerted Meafure, 
and un-premeditated Language. Something 
there was fo very emphatical, withal, in the 
delivery of thefe words, by the /ceptical Gentle- 
man; that fome of the Company who were 
füll more incens'd againft him for. thefe Ex- 
preffions, began to charge him as a Preacher 
of pernicious Dactrines, one who attack d Re- 
ligion im form, and carry'd his Leflons or Lec- 
tures about with him, to repeat by rote, at 
any time, to the Ignorant and Vulgar, in order 
to feduce them. 


Tis true indeed, faid he, Gentlemen! that 
what I have here venturd to repeat, is addrefs'd 
chiefly to thofe you call Ignorant; fuch, I mean, 
as being otherwife engag'd in the World, have 
had little time perhaps to beftow upon Inqui- 
rys into Divinity-Matters. As for you (Gen- 
tlemen!) in particular, who are fo much dil- 
pleas'd with my Freedom; I am well aflurd, 
you are in effect fo able and knowing, that the 
‘Truth of every Affertion I have advanc'd is 
fufhciently underftood and acknowledg’d by. 

You. III. = you; 
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you; however it may happen, that, in your 
great Wifdom, you think it proper to conceal 
thefe Matters from fuch Perfons as you are 
pleas'd to ftyle the Vulgar. 


"Tis true, withal, Gentlemen! (continud 
he) I will confefs to you, That the words you 
have heard repeated, are not my own. ‘They 
are no other than what have been publickly 
and folemnly deliver'd, even by * one of the 
Epifcopal Order, a celebrated Churchman, and 


one of the Aighe/? fort; as appears by his many 
de- 





* The pious and learned BiAop TAYLOR, in his Treatife on the 
Liberty of Prophefying, printed in his Collection of Polemical and Moral 
Difcourfes, Anno 1657. The Pages anfwering to the Places above-cited 
are 401, 402, (and in the Epiftle-Dedicatory, three or four leaves be- 
fore) 438, 439 444, 451, 452. After which in the fucceeding 
Page, he fums up his Senfe on this Subject of facred Literature, and the 
‘Liberty of Criticifm, ahd of private Judgment and Opinion in thefe Mat- 
ters, in the following words: ** Since there are fo many Copys, with 
** infinite Varietys of Reading; fince a various Interpunction, a Paren- 
‘© thefis, a Letter, an Accent may much alter the Senle; fince fome Places 
** have divers literal Senfes, many have fpiritual, myftical, and allego- 
** rical Meanings ;, fince there are fo many Tropes, Metonymys, Ironys, 
= Hyperboles, Proprietys and Improprietys of Language, whofe un- 
** derftanding depends upon fuch Circumítances, that it is almoft im- 
** poffible to know the proper Interpretation, now that the knowledge 
<t of fuch Gircumftances and particular Storys is irrecoverably loft: fince 
** there are fome Myfterys, which at the beft Advantage of Exprefiion, 
** are not eafy tó be apprehended; and whofe Explication, by reafon of 
** our Imperfections, muft needs be dark, fometimes weak, fometimes un- 
** intelligible: And laflly, fince thofe ordinary means of expounding 
. ** Scripture, as fearching the Originals, Conference of Places, Parity 


et of Reafon, and Analogy of Faith, are all dubious, uncertain, and 
ne i 3s 
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devotional Works, which carry the Rites, Ce- 
remonys and Pomp of Woríhip, with the Ho- 
nour and Dignity of the Prieflly and Epifco- 
pal Order, to the higheft Degree. In effect, 
we fee tire Reverend Doctor's Treatifes ftand- 
ing, as it were, in the Front of this Order of 
Authors, and as the foremoft of thofe Good- 
Books us'd by the politeft and moft rehn' d De- 











** very fallible: he that is the wifeft, and by confequence the likelicft 
** to expound trueft, in all probability of Reafon, will be very far from 
** Confidence; becaufe every one of thefe, and many more, are like fo 
** many degrees of Improbability and Incertainty, all deprefhng our 
** Certainty of finding out Truth, in fuch Myfterys, and amidít fo many 
= Difficultys. - And therefore a wife Man that confiders this, wou d not 
** willingly be prefcrib'd to by others; for it is bef every Man fhou'd 
** beleft in that liberty, from which no Man can juflly take him, un- 
** lefs he, cou'd fecure him from Error." The Reverend Prelate 
had but a few Pages before (viz. pag. 427.) acknowledg d, indeed, 
** That we had an Apoftolical Warrant to contend earnefily for the Faith. 
** But then," (fays the good Bifhop, very candidly and ingenuoully) 
** As thefe Things recede farther from the Foundation, our Certainty . 
** is the lefs. — ———— And therefore it were very fit that our Confidence 
** fhou'd be according to our Evidence, and our Zeal according to our 
** Confidence. He adds, pag. 507. ‘* All thefe Difputes con- 
** cerning Tradition, Councils, Fathers, 8cc. are not Arguments againítor 
** befides Reafon, but Conteftations and Pretences of the belt Arguments, 
** and the moft certain Satisfaction of our Reafon. But then all thefe 
** coming into queltion, fubmit themfelves to Reafon, that is, to be 
et judg d by human Underftanding, upon the beft Grounds and Informa- 
ce tion it. can receive. So that Scripture, Tradition, Councils and 
** Fathers, are the Evidence in a Queftion, but Reafon is the Judge: 
‘* That is, we being the Perfons that are to be perfuaded, we muff fee 
** that we be perfuaded reafonably; and it is unrcaíonable to‘afient to 
** a leffer Evidence, when a greater and cleareris propounded: but of 
** that every Man for himfelf£ is to take cognizance, if he be able to 
* judge; if he be not, he is not bound under the tye of neceflity to 
** know any thing of it.” 


Yeo votees, 
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votees of either Sex. They maintain the prir- 
cipal Place in the Study of almoft every ele- 
gant and high Divine. ‘They ftand in Folios 
and other Volumes, adorn’d with variety of 
Pictures, Gildings, and other Decorations, on 
the advanc'd Shelves or Glafs-Cupboards of 
the Ladys Clofets. ‘They are in ufe at all Sea- 
fons, and for all Places, as well for Church- 
Service as Clofet-Preparation; and, in fhort, 
may vie with any devotional Books in Briti/h 
Chriftendem. And for the Life and Character 
of the Man himfelf; I leave it to you, Gentle- 
men (you, I mean, of the Zealot-kind) to except 
againftit; if you think proper. “Tis your Man- 
ner, know, and what you never fail to have 
recourfe to, when any Authority rs produc d 
againfít you. Perfonal Reflection is always fea- 
fonable, and at hand, on fuch an occafion. 
No matter what Virtue, Honefty or Sanctity 
may lie in the Character of the Perfon cited. 
No matter tho he be ever fo much, in other 
refpecis, of your own Party, and devoted to 
your Intereft. If he has indifcreetly fpoken 
fome Home-Truth, or difcoverd fome Secret 
which firikes at the temporal Interefts of cer- 
tain fpirigual Societys; he is quickly doom d 
to Calumny and Defamation. 





I SHALL 
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I sHALL try this Experiment, however, once 
more (continu d our Gentleman) and as a Con- 
clufion to this Difcourfe, will venture to pro- 
duce to you a further Authority of the fame 
kind. You fhall have it before you, in the 
exact Phrafe and Words of the great Author, 
in his Zheological Capacity; fince I have now 
no further occafion to conceal my Citations, 
and accommodate them to the more familiar 
Style and Language of Converíation. 


Our excellent * Archbifhop, and late Fa- 
ther of our Church, when expreily treating 
that very Subject of a RULE in matters of Belief, 
in oppofifion to Mr. S.... and Mr. R.... his 
Romifh Antagonifts, fhews plainly how great 
aífhame it is, for us Prote/lants at leat (whatever 
the Cafe may be with Romanijfis) to difallow 
Difference of Opinions, and forbid private £x- 
amination, and Search into matters of antient RE- 
CORD, and /criftural TRADITION; when, at the 
fame time, we have no pretence to oral or ver- 
bal; no Claim to any abíolute fuperior Judge, 
OT decifive Judgment in the Cafe; no Polity, 
Church, or Community; no particular Man, 


* Viz. Archbifhop TILLOTSON in his Rule of Faith, 
pag. 677- 


Y 3 or 
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or number of Men, who are not, even by.our 
own Confeffion, plainly fallible, and fubject to 
Error and Miftake. 


** ‘THE Proteftants” (fays his Grace, Ipeaking 
in the Perfon of Mr. S... and the Zoman»//is) 
* cannot know how many the Books of Scrip- 
* ture ought to be; and Which of the many 
** controverted ones may be fecurely put in 
** that Catalogue; Which not. But I fhall 
* tell him (replies his Grace) That we know 
** that juft ío many ought to be receiv d as un- 
** controverted Books, concerning which it can- 
* not be fhewn there was ever amy Controver- 
** fy." It was not incumbent perhaps on my 
Lord Archbifhop to help Mr. S..... fo far in his 
Objection, as to add, That in reality the 5urn- 
ing, fupprefing, and interpolating Method, fo ear- 
ly in fafhion, and fo tightly practisd on the. 
Epifiles, Comments, Hiftorys, and Writings of the 
Orthodox and Hereticks of old, made it im- 
poflhible to fay with any kind of Affurance, 
** What Books, Copys, or Tranfcripts thofe were, 
‘* concerning which there was never any Controver- 
** fy at all?!’ This indeed wou'd be a Point not 
fo eafily .to be demonftrated. But his Grace 
proceeds, in fhewing the Weaknelfs of the Ro- 
mifh Pillar, TRADITION. ,** For it muft either 
‘* (fays he) acknowledge /ome Books to have 


'* been controverted, or not. If not, why doth 
tc he 
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he makea Suppofition ofcontroverted Books? 
If Oral Tradition acknowledges fome Books 
to have been controverted; then it cannot 
affure usthat they have not been controvert- 
ed, no confequently that they ought to be 
receiv'd as never having been controverted ; 
but only as fuch, concerning which thofe Churches 
who did once raife a Controverfy about them, have 
been fince fatisfy d that they are * Canonical. 
Where is then theInfallibility of oral Tradi- 
tion? How does the living Voice of the prefent 
Church aílure us, that what Books are now re- 
ceiv'd by Her, were ever receiv'd by Her? And 
if it cannot do this, but the matter muit come 
to be try' d by the beft Records of former Ages 
(which the Proteftants are willing to have. 
the Catalogue try’d by) then it feems the Pro- 





** teftants have a better way to know what 


ec 


Books are Canonical, than is the infallible 





* His Grace fubjoinsimmediately: ** The Traditionary Church now, 
receives the Epiftle to the 4debrefos as Canonical. I afk, Do they 
receive it as ever deliver'd for fuch? That they muft, if they receive 
it from oral Tradition, which conveys Things to them under this 
Notion as ever deliver'd; and yet St. Hierom (fpeaking not as a Spe- 
culator, but a T effzfier) fays expreily of it, That the Cuftom of the Latin 
Church doth not receive it among the Canonical Scriptures. What faith 
Mr. $.... to this; It is clear from this Teftimor y, that the Ro- 
man Church in St. Hierom's time did not acknowledge this Epi/tle for 
Canonical; and 'tis as plain, that the prefent Roman Church doth re- 


ceive it for Canonical." 





¥ 4 way 
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* way of oral Tradition. And fo long as tis 
'* better, no matter tho it be not call'd In- 
** fallible. ———— 


Tuus the free and generous Arthbifhop. 
For, indeed, what greater Generofity is there, 
than in owning 'IRurH frankly and openly, 
even where the greateft Advantages may be 
taken by an Adverfary? According, our wor- 
thy Archbifhop fpeaking again immediately 
in the Perfon of his Adverfary, * The Prote- 
** flants, fays * he, cannot know that the very 
* Original, ora perfetíly true Copy ofthefe Books, 
* hath been preferv d. Nor is it neceflary 
* repliesthe Archbifhop) that they fhou' d know 
** eitherofthefe. It isfufhcient that they know 
* that thofe Copys which they have, are not 
** materially corrupted. But how do the 
** Church of Rome know that they have perfect- 
** ly true Copys of the Scriptures in the orzginal 
“ Languages? They do. not pretend to know 
* this. The learned Men of that Church ac- 
* knowledge the varzous Readings as well as we, 
*- and do not pretend to know, otherwife than 
* by probable Conjeélure (as we alio may do) 
+ Which of thofe Readings is the £rue-one t.” —— 








Ta o — rr ————— - M --~_ -- -_- 


“Pag. OF. A 

+ The Reader perhaps may find it worth while to read after this, 
what the Archbifhop reprefents (pag. 716, &c.) of the plaufible Intro- 
AND 
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AND thus (continu'd our ZLay-Gentleman) I 
have finifh’d my Quotations, which I have been 
neceílitated to bring in my own Defence; to 
prove to you That I have aflerted nothing on 
this Head of Religion, Faith, or the Sacred Myj- 
terys, which has not been juftify d and confirm d 
by the moft celebrated Church- Men and refpect- 
ed Divines. You may now proceed in your 
Inveétives; beftowing as free Language of that 
kind, as your Charity and Breeding will permit. 
And You (Reverend Sins!) who have aflum'd a 
Character which fets you above that of the 

mere 





duction of the groffeft Article of Belief, in the times when the Habit of 

making Creeds came in fafhion. And accordingly it may be under- 

ftood, of what Effect the dogmatizing Practice in Divinity has ever been. 

** We will fuppofe then, that about the time, when univerfal Zgnorazce, 

** and the genuine Daughter of it (call her Devotion or Superfiition) had 

** overfpread the World, and the generality of People were flrongly 

** inclin'd to believe /7range things; and even the greateft Contradictions 

** were recommended to them under the notion of MYSTERY S35, 

** Being told by their Priefls and Guides, That the more Contradictious 

** any thing is to Reafon, the greater merit there is in believing it: I 

‘* fay, let us fuppofe, that in this flate of things, onc or more of the 

** mofl Eminent then in the Church, either out of Defign, or out of fu- 

.** perftitious Ignorance and Miftake of the Senfe of our Saviours Words 
* ufed in the Confecration of the Sacrament, fhould advance this new 
** Doétrine, that the Words of Confecration, &c. * * * Such a Doc- 
** trine as this was very likely to -be advanc'd by the ambitious Clergy 

** of that time, as a probable means to draw in the People to a greater 

** Veneration of them. * * * Nor was fuch a Doctrine lefs likely to 

' take and prevail among the People in an Age prodigioufly ignorant 

** and ftrongly inclin'd to Superftition, and thereby well-prepar'd to re- 

tt ceive 
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mere Gentleman, and releafes you from thofe 
Decorums,and conftraining Mea/ures of Behaviour 
to which we of an inferior fort are bound; 
You may liberally deal your 7veligious Compi:ments 
and Sulutations in what Dialeéi you ‘think fit; 
fince for my own part, neither the Names of 
HIETERODOX, SCHISMATICK, HERETICK, SCEP- 
TICK, nor even INFIDEL, or ATHEIST it-felf, 
will in the leaft fcandalize me, whilft the Sen- 
tence comes only from your mouths. On the 
contrary, I rather flrive with myfelf to fupprefs 
whatever Vanity might naturally arife in me, 
from fuch Favour beftow'd. For whatever may, 
in the bottom, be intended me, by fucha 
Treatment; ‘tis impoflible for me to term it 





** ceive the groffeft Abfurdities under the notion of My/fferys. * * * 
** Now fuppofing fuch a Doctrine as this, fo fitted to the Humour and 
** Temper of the Age, to be once aflerted either by chance or out of 
** defign, it wou'd take like Mild-fire ; efpecially if by fome one or 
** more who bore fway in the Church, it were but recommended with 
** convenient Gravity and Solemnilty. * * * * And for the Contradictions 
contain d in this Doctrine, it was but telling the People then (as they 
do in effect now) That Contradictions ought to be no Scruple in the 
way of Faith; That the more impoffible any thing is, "tis the fitter to 
be beliew’d; That it is not Praife-worthy to believe plain Polli bilitys, 
but this is the Gallantry and heroical Power of Faith, this is the way 
to oblige God Almighty for ever to us, to believe flat and downright ‘ 
Contradictioas. " * * The more abfurd and unreafonable anv thing 
is, it is for that very realon the more proper matter for an Article of 
“ Faith. And if any of thefe Innovations be objected againft, as con- 

trary to former Belicfand Practice, it is bur putting forth a lufty Act 
of Faith, avu believing another Contradiction, That tho they be con- 
trary, yet they arc the fone.” Above, pag. 8o, x, 2. 


et 


et 


other 
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other than Favour; fince there are certain En- 
mitys which it will be ever efteem’d a real Ho- 
nour fo have merited. 


Ir, contrary to the Rule and Meafure of 
Converfation, I have drawn the Company's 
Attention towards me thus lcng, without af- 
fording them an Intermiílion, during my Re- 
cital; they will, I hope, excufe me, the rather, 
becaufe they heard the other Recitals, and were 
Witnefles to the heavy Charge and períonal 
Reflection, which without any real Provocati- 
On was made upon me in publick, by thefe 
Zealot-Gentlemen, to whom I have thus reply d. 
And notwithftanding they may, after fuch 
Breaches of Charity as are ufual with them, 
prefume me equally out of Charity, on my 
own fide; I will take upon me however to give 
them this good Advice, at parting: “ That 
* fince they have of late been fo elated by fome 
* feeming Advantages, anda Profperity, which 
* ghey are ill fitted to bear; they woud at 
** leaft beware ofaccumulating too haflily thofe 
* high Characters, Appellations, ‘Titles, and 
* Enfigns of Power, which may be ‘Tokens, 
* perhaps, of what they expect hereafter, but 
* which, as yet do not anfwer the real Power 
* and Authority beftow'd on them." ‘The 
Garb and Countenance will be more graceful, 

when 
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when the Thing it-felf is fecur'd to 'em, and 
in their actual poffcílion. Mean while, the 
Anticipation of high Titles, Honours, and 
nominal Dignitys, beyond the common Style 
and antient Ufage; tho it may be highly 
fafhionable at prefent, may not prove bene- 
ficial or advantageous in the end. 


I wou'p, in perticular, advife my elegant 
Antagonifts of this Zealot-kind; ‘That among 
the many ‘Titles they affume to themfelves, 
they wou'd be rather more fparing in chat 
high-one of EMBASSADOR, till fuch time as they 
have juft Means and Foundation to join that 
of PLENIPOTENTIARY together with it. For as 
matters ftand hitherto in our Briti/h World, 
neither their Commiíhnon from the Sovereign, 
nor that which they pretend from Heaven, 
amounts to any abfolute or determining 
Power. 


THe firt holy MrEss“eNnGERS (for. That I take 
to be the higheft apofiolick Name) brought 
with them their proper Teftimonials in their 
Lives, their Manners and Behaviour; as well as 
in powerful Works, MIRACLES, and SiG Ns from 
FfTeaven. And tho indeed it might well be 
efleem'd a Miracle in the kind, fhou'd our pre- 
fent MESSENGERS go about to reprefent their 
Pre- 
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Predeceffors in any part of their Demeanour or 
Converfation ; yet there are further Miracles 
remaining for ’em to perforni, ere they can 
in modefty plead the Afoflolick or Meffenger- 
Authority. For tho in the torrent of a fub- 
lime and figurative Style, a holy Apofile may 
have made ufe, perhaps of fuch a Phraíe as 
that of EMBASSY Or EMBASSADOR, to exprefs 
the Dignity of his Errand; 'twereto be .wifh’d 
that fome who were never fent of any Errand 
or Meflage at all from Gop kimfelf. woud ule 
a modefter Title to exprefs their voluntary 
Negotiation between Us and HEAVEN. 


I must confefs for my own part, that I 
think the Notion of an EmBaAssy from thence 
to be at bet fomewhat high-flrain'd, in the 
metaphorical way of Speech. But certain I 
am, that if there be any fuch Refdent/hip or 
Agentfhip now eftablifh'd; ‘tis not immedia- 
tely from Gop Aimfelf, but thro’ the Magifirate, 
and by the Prince or Sovereign Power here on 
Earth, that thefe Gentlemen-Agents are ap- 
pointed, diftinguifhd and fet over us. ‘They 
have undoubtedly a * legal CHARTER, and 
Charaéter, legal Titles, and Precedencys,. legal 
Habits, Coats of Arms, Colours, Badges. But they 











VOL. I. pog. 436a. 
may 
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may do well to confider, That a thoyfand 
Badges or Liverys beftow'd by MEN merely, 
can never be fufficient to entitle 'em to the 
fame Authority as Theirs who bore the zmme- 
diate Teflimony and MtrRAcULOUS SIGNS of 
Power, from ABOvE. For in this cafe, there 
was need only of Eyes, and ordinary Senfes, to 7 
diflinguifh the Commission, and acknowledge 
the EMBASSY or MESSAGE as divine. 


But allowing it ever fo certain a ‘Truth, 
** "That there has been a thoufand or near two 
+e thoufand Years Succefion in this Commat- 
*- fion of EMBASsv:" Where fhall we find 
this Commiffion to have lain? How has it 
been fupply’d ftill, or renew'd?——How often 
dormant ?——ĦHow often divided, even in one 
and the fame Species of Claimants P—What 
Party are they among Moderns, who by vir- 
tue of any immediate Teftimonial from Heaven are 
thus entitled ?———— Whence are the LETTERS- 
PATENT? The CREDENTIALS? For thefe fhou'd, 
in the nature of the thing, be open, vifible, and 
apparent. 








A CERTAIN INDIAN of the Train of the 
Ambaflador-Princes fent to us lately from fome 
of thofe Pagan Nations, being engag'd, one 
Sunday, in vifiting our Churches, and hap- 
peningto afk his Interpreter, ** Who the emi- 
: nent 
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« nent Perfons were whom he obfervd ha- 
* ranguing fo long, with fuch Authority from 
'* a high Place?" was anfwerd, *' ‘They were 
* Embaffadors from the ALMIGHTY, Or (accord- 
* ing to the Indian Language) from the SUN." 

Whether the InNp1an took this ferioufly 
or in raillery, did not appear. But having 
afterwards called in, as he went along, at the 
Chapels of fome of his Brother-Embafiadors, 
of the AKomifh Religion, and at fome other 
Chriftian  Difílenting Congregations, where 
Matters, as he perceiv d, were tranfacted with 
greater Privacy, and inferior State; he afk’d 
* Whether Thefe alfo were LEmbaffadors from 
**. the fame Place." He was anfíwerd, 
* That they had indeed been heretofore of the 
'* Embafly, and had Poflefion of the fame 
* chief Places he had feen: But they were 
* now fucceeded there, by Others. If thoje 
* therefore, reply'd the Indian, were Embaí- 
* {adors from the SUN; thefe, 1 take for grant- 
^ ed, are from the MOON.” 


p 


SUPPOSING, indeed, one had been no PFa- 
gan, but a good Chrijftian; converfant in the 
original Holy Scriptures, but unacquainted with 
the Rites, Titles, Habits and Ceremonials, of 
which there is no mention in thofe Writings: 
Might one not have inquird with humble 
Submifflion, into this Affair? Might one not 

have 
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have foftly, and at a diftance, apply’d for, iu- 
formation concerning this kigh EMBASSY, and 
addrefling perhaps to fome inferior Officer or 
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very-Man of the Train, afk’d modeftly, ** How 


and Whence they came? Whole £quipage 
they appear’d in? At Whofe Charges they 
were entertain’d? and by Whole Suffrage 
or Command appointed and authorizd ? 

: Is it true (pray Sirs!) that their &£xcel- 
lencys of the prefent Eftablifhment, are the 





** fole-commiffion’d? Or are there as many real 


Commiffioners as there are Pretenders? If fo; 
there can be no great danger for us, which- 
ever way we apply our-felves. We have 
ample Choice, and may adhere to which 
COMMISSION we like beft. If there be only 
OnE fingle —TRur-one; we have then, it 
feems, good reafon to look about us, fearch 
narrowly into the Affair, be fcrupulous in 
our Choice, and (as the' current Pryfick-Bills 
admonifh us) beware of Counterfeits; fince 
there are fo many of thefe abroad, with 
earthly Powers, and temporal COMMISSIONS, 
to back their /pirztual Pretences. 





"Tis to be fear'd, in good earneft, that the 


Difcernment of this kind will prove pretty 
dificult; efpecially amidít this univeríal Con- 
tention, Embroil, and Fury of religious Chal- 


lengers, 
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lengers, thefe high Defiances of contrary Be- 
lievers, this zealous Oppofition of Commiffion to 
Commiffion; and this Din of /77eil, 4nathema' s, and 
Damnations, raisd every where by one religi- 
ous Party againít another. 


So far are the picteuddiy commiffion’d Par- 
tys fromm producing their Commiffion openly, or. 
proving it from the original Record, or Court- 
Rolls of Heaven, that they deny us infpection 
into thefe very Records they plead, and refufe 
to fubmit their 7ztle to human Judgment or 
Examination. 


A PoeET of our Nation infinuates indeed in 
their behalf, That they are fair enough in this 
refpect. -For when the murmuring People, 
{peaking by their chofen ORATOR, or Spokef- 
man, to the Priefts, fays to ‘em, 


With Eafe you take what we provide with Care, 
And we who your LEGATION mujn maintain, 
Find all your Tribe in the Commiflion are, 
And none but HEAWV'N cou'd fend fo large a 
‘TRAIN; 


The APorLrocisT afterwards excufing this 
Boldnefs of the People, and foothing the in- 
cens'd Priefts with fairer Words, fays to 'em, 

Vou. III. Z. on 
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on a foot of Modzration, which he prefumes to 
be their Character: 


You with fuch Temper their Intemperance bear, 
Yo fhew your folid Science does rety 
on it-felf, as you no Tryal fear: 
For Arts are weak that are of ScEPTI1cks /hy. 


The Poet, it feems, never dreamt ofa time 
when the very Countenance of Moderation fhou'd 
be out of fafhion with the Gentlemen of this 
Order, and the Word it-felf exploded as unwor- 
thy of their Profefion. And, indeed, fo far are 
they at prefent from bearing with any SCEP- 
TICK, Or Inquirer, ever fo modeft or difcreet, 
that to hear an Argument on a contrary fide 
to theirs, or read whatever may be writ in an- 
{wer to their particular Aflertions, is made the 
higheft Crime. Whilft they have among them- 
felves fuch Differences, and fharp Debates, about 
their heavenly COMMISSION, and are evem zr 
one and the fame Community or Eftablifhmént. 
divided into different Seéis and Head/fhips; they 
will allow no particular Survey or Infpection 
into the Foundations of their controverted 'I1 
tle. They wou'd have us inferior palive Mor 
tals, amaz'd as we are, and beholding witl 











* GON DIBERT, Book 2. Canto 1. 
aftonifh. 
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aftqnifhment from afar thefe tremendous Sub- 
je&s of Difpute, wait blindfold the Event and 
final Decifion of the Controverfy. Nor is it 
enough that we are merely pafive. "lis re- 
quir'd of us, That in the midft of this irr&con- 
cilable Debate concerning heavenly Authortys 
and Powers, we fhou’d be as confident of Me 
Verácity of /ome one, as of the Impofture and 
Cheat of all the other Pretenders: and that be- 
lieving firmly there is ftill 4 real COMMISSION 
at the bottom, we fhou’d endure the Mifery of 
thefe Conflicts, and engage on one fide or the 
other, as we happen to have our Birth or Edu- 
cation; till by Fire and Sword, Execution, Maf- 
facre, and a kind of Depopulation of this Earth, 
it be * determin’d at laft amongft us, ** Which 
** is the true COMMISSION, &xclufive of all 
** others, and fuperior to the reft.” 


H E R E our fecular GENTLEMAN, whoin the 
latter end of his Difcourfe had already made 
feveral Motions and Geftures which betoken' d 
a Retreat, made his final Bow in form, and 
quitted the Place and Company for that time ; 
till (as he told his Auditors) he had another Op- 





* Supra, pag. Sg. 
Z 2 portunity, 
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portunity, and frefh Leifure to hear, in,his 
turn, whatever his Antagonifis might anew ob- 
ject to him, in a Manner.more favourable and 
moderate; or (if they fo approv'd) in the fame 
Temher, and with the fame Zeal as they had 
doge before. 
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A Notion of the Atforical Draught or 
T ablature 


OF THE 


JUDGMENT of HERCULES, 


According toPropicus, Lib. II. Xen. de Mem. Soc. 


Potiores 
HERCULIS ærumnas credat, fevofque Labores, 

Et Venere, ct coenis, ct pluma SARDANAPALI. 

juve. Sat. xo. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


(Te) EFORE we enter on the Examina- 
tion of our Hiftorical Sketch, it may 
be. proper to remark, that by the word Tabla- 
tuge (for which we have yet no name in Eng- 
lih, befides the general one of Piċlure) we de- 
note, according to the original word TABU- 
LA, a Work not only diftiné(t from a mere 
Portraiture, but from all thofe wilder. forts of 
Painting which are in a manner abfolute, and 
independent; fuch as the Paintings in Frefco 
upon the Walls, the Cielings, the Stair-Cafes, 

Vor. ET, [Z 3] the 
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the Cupolo’s, and other remarkable Places 
either of Churches or Palaces. 


(2.) ACCORDINGLY we are to underftand, 
that it is not merely the Shape or Dirmenfion 
of a Cloth, or Board, which denominates the 
Piece or Tablature; ince a Work of this kind may 
be compos'd of any colour'd Subftance, as 1t 
may of any Form; whether fquare, oval or 
round. But ‘tis then that in Painting we may 
give to any particular Work the Name of Zab- 
lature, when the Work is in reality ** a Sain- 
* ole Piece, comprehended in one View, and 
** form'd according to one /ingle Intelligence, 
* Meaning, or Defign; which conftitutes a real 
** WHOLE, by a mutual and neceflary Rela- 
** tion of its Parts, the fame as of the Mem- 
** bers in a natural Body." So that one may 
fay of a Picture compos’d of any number of 
Figures differently rang’d, and without any 
regard to this Correfpondency or ee 
{crib’d, That it is no more a real Piece or Tgb- 
lature than a Picture wou'd be a Man's Picture, 
or proper Portraiture, which reprefented on the 
fame Cloth, in different places, the Legs, 
Arms, Nofe, and Eyes of fuch a Perfon, with- 
out adjufting them according to the true Pro- 


portion, Air, and Character which belongd 
to him. 


(3.) THIS 
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(3.) Tut1s Regulation has place even in the 
inferior degrees of Painting; fince the mere 
Flower-Painter is, we fee, obligd to fludy 
the Form of Feflons and to make ufe of a pe- 
culiar Order, or Architecture of Va/fes, Fars, 
Cannifters, Pedeftals, and other Inventions, which 
ferve as Machines, to frame a certain proporti- 
onate Affemblage, or united Mals; according: 
to the Rules of Perfpective; and with regard 
as well to the different fhapes and fizes of his 
feveral Flowers, as to the harmony of Colours 
refulting from the whole: this being the only 
thing capable of rendring his Work worthy 
the name of a Compofition or real Piéce. 


(4-) So much the more, therefore, is this Re- 
gulation applicable to Ait/lory- Painting, where 
not only Men, but Manners, and human Pafii- 
ons are reprefented. Here the Unity of Defign 
muít with more particular exactnefs be pre- 
Íerv'd, according to thejuft Rulesof poetick Art; 
that in the Reprefentation of any Event, or 
remarkable Fact, the Probability, or feeming Zruth 
(which is the real Truth of Art) may with the 
highefíft advantage be fupported and 2dvancd : 
as we {hall better underítand in the Argument 
which follows on the hiftorical Tablature of ‘The 
Fudgmentof HERCULES; who being young, and 

Zs retir d 
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retir'd to a folitary place in order to deliberate 
on the Choice he was to make of the different 
ways of Life, was accofted (as our Hiflorian 
relates) by the two Goddeffes, ViRTUE and 
PLEASURE. ‘Tis on the iffue of the Contro- 
verfy between thefe Two, that the Character 
of HERCULES depends. So that we may na- 
turally give to this Piece and Hiftory, as well 
the Title of The Education, as the Choice or fudg- 
ment of HERCULES. 


C H A P I. 


Of the general Conftitution or Ordonnance of 
the Tablature. 





(1.) HIS Fable or Hiftory may be vart- 
J oufly reprefented, according to the 
Order of Time: 
Either in the inftant when the two God- 
defles (VIRTUE and PLEASURE) accoft HER- 
CULES; 
Or when they are enter'd on their Difpute; 
Or when their Difpute is already far ad- 
vancd, and VIRTUE feems to gain her Caufe. 








(2.) ACCORDING tothe fiz/? Notion, HER c U- 
LES mutt of neceflity feem furpriz'd on the firf! 
appearance 
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appearance of fuch miraculous Forms. He 
admires, he contemplates; but is not yet in- 
gagd or interefled. According to the /econd 
Notion, he is interefted, divided, and in doubt. 
According to the third, he is wrought, agita- 
ted, and torn by contrary Paíhons. "Iis the 
lait Effort of the vitious one, ftriving for pof- 
fefion over him. He agonizes, and with all 


his Strength of Reafon endeavours to overcome 
himfelf: 


Et premitur ratione animus, vincique laborat. 


(3.) Or thefe different Periods of Time, the 
latter has been chofen; as being the only one 
of the three, which can well ferve to exprefs 
the grand Event, or confequent Refolution of HER- 
CULES, and the Choice he actually made of a 
Life full of Toil and Hardíhip, under the con- 
duct of Vir TUE, for the deliverance of Man- 
kind from Tyranny and Oppreffion. And 'tis 
ta fuch a Piece, or Tablature, as reprefents this 
Iffue of the Balance, in our pondering Hero, 
that we may juflly give the Title of the Decifion 
or fudgment of HERCULES. | 

(4.) Tue fame Hiftory may be reprefented 
yet according to a fourth Date or Period: as at 
the time when HERCULES is intirely won by 
Virtue. But then the ugns of this refolute De- 
termination reigning abfolutely in the Atti- 


Z4 tude 
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tude, and Air of our young Hero; there weu'd 
be no room left to reprefent his Agony, or in- 
ward Conflict, which indeed makes the prin- 
cipal Action here; as it wou'd do in a Poem, 
were this Subject to be treated by a goód Poet. 
Nor wou'd there be any more room left in this 
cafe, either for the perfuafive Rhetorick of 
VIRTUE (who muft have already ended her 
Difcourfe) or for the infinuating Addrefs of 
PLEASURE, who having loft her Caufe, muft 
necefífarily appear difpleas'd, or out of humour: 
a Circumítance which wou'd no way fute her 


Character. 


(5.) In the original Story or Fable of this 
Adventure of our young HERCULES, 'tis parti- 
cularly noted, that PLEASURE, advancing haf- 
tily before VIRTUE, began her Plea, and was 
heard with prevention; as being firft in turn. 
And as this Fable is wholly philofophical and 
moral, this Circumftance in particular is to be 
confider'd as effential. 


(6.) IN this third Period therefore of our Hif- 
tory (dividing it, as we have done, into four 
fuccellive Dates orPoints of Time) HERCULES 
being Auditor, and attentive, fpeaksnot. PLEA- 
SURE has fpoken. VIRTUE is ftill fpeaking. 
She is about the middle, or towards the end of 

her 
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her Difcourfe ; in the place where, according 
to juft Rhetorick, the higheft Tone of Voice 
and ftrongeft Action are employ d. 


(7-) lus evident, that every Mafter in Paint- 
ing, when he has made choice of the determi- 
nate Date or Point of Time, according to which 
he wou'd reprefent his Huftory, is afterwards 
debard the taking advantage from any other 
Aciion than what is immediately prefent, and 
belonging to that fingle Inftant he defcribes. 
For if he pafles the prefent only for a moment, 
he may as well país it for many years. And 
by this reckoning he. may with as good right 
repeat the fame Figure feveral times over, and 
in one and the fame Picture reprefent HERCU- 
LESin his Cradle, ftruggling with the Serpents; 
and the fame HERCULES of full Age, fighting 
with the ZJydra, with Anteus, and with Cerberus: 
which wou’d prove a mere confusd Heap, or 
Knot of Pieces; and nota fingle intire Pece, or 
Tablature, of the hiftorical kind. 


(8.) IT may however be allowable, on fome 
occafions, to make ufe of certain enigmatical or 
emblematical Devifes, to reprefent a future Time: 
as when H'ERCULES, yet a mere Boy, is feen 
holding a fmall Club, or wearing the Skin of 
a young Lion. For fo we often find him in 
the bef Antiques. And tho Hiftory had never 

related 
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related of HERCULES, that being yet very 
young, he kill’d a Lion with his own hand; 
this Reprefentation of him wou'd neverthelefs 
be intirely conformable to poetick Truth; which 
not only admits, but necefílarily preluppoíes 
Prophecy or Prognoflication, with regard to the 
Actions, and Lives of Heroes and Great Men. 
Befides that as to our Subjecl, in particular, 
the natural Genius of HERCULES, even in his 
tenderet Youth, might alone anfwer for his 
handling fuch Arms as thefe, and bearing, as 
it were in play, thefe eariy tokens of the 
future Hero. 


(9.) To preferve therefore a juft Confor- 
mity with Azforical Truth, and with the Unity 
of dime and Aétion, there remains no other 
way by which we can poíhbly give a hint of 
any thing future, or call to mind any thing 
paft, than by fetting in view fuch Paflages or 
Events as have actually fubfifted, or according 
to Nature might well fubfift, or happen to- 
gether in one and the fame Inftant. And this 
is what we may properly call The Rule of Con- 
Siftency. | 


(10.) How is it therefore pofflible, fays one, 
to expreís a Change of Paffion in any Subject, 
fince this Change is mdde by Succeflion ; and 
that in this cafe the Pafflion which is under- 

ftood 
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ftood as prefent, will require a Difpofition of 
Body and Features wholly different from the 
Paffion which is over, and pał? To this we 
anfwer, I hat notwithftanding the Afcendency 
or Reign of the principal and immediate Pali- 
fion, the Artift has power to leave {till in his 
Subject the Tracts or Footíteps of its Prede- 
ceflor: fo as to let us behold not only a rifing 
Pafflon together with a declining one; but, 
what is more, a ftrong and determinate Paí- 
fion, with its contrary already difcharg d and 
banifh'd. As for inflance, when the plain 
Tracts of Tears new fallen, with other frefh 
tokens of Mourning and Dejection, remain 
ftill in a Perfon newly tranfported with Joy 
at the fight Of a Relation or Friend, who the 
moment before had been lamented as one de- 
ceas'd or loít. 


(11.) AGAIN, by the fame means which are 
employ’d to call to mind the Paji, we may an- 
ticipate the Future: as woud be feen in the cafe 
of an able Painter, who fhou' d undertake to 
paint this Hiftory of HERCULES according to 
the third Date or Period of ‘Time propos d for 
our hiftorical ‘Tablature. For in this momen- 
tary Turn of Action, HERCULES remaining ftill 
in a fituation expreflive of Sufpence and Doubt, 
wou'd difcover neverthelefs that the Strength 
of this inward Conflict was over, and that Vic- 

tory 
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tory began now to declare her-felf in favóur of 
Virtue. ‘This Tranfition, which feems at firft 
fo myfterious.a Performance, will be eafily com- 
prehended, if one confiders, That the Body, 
which moves much flower than the Mind, is 
eafily out-flripd by this latter; and that the 
Mind ona fudden turning it-felf lome new way, 
the nearer fituated and more fprightly parts of 
the Body (fuch as the Eyes, and Muícles about 
the Mouth and Forehead) taking the alarm, 
and moving in an inftant, may leave the hea- 
vier und more diftant parts to adjuft them- 
felves, and change their Attitude fome mo- 
ments after. 


(12.) Tus different Operation may be dif- 
tinguifh'd by the names of Anticipation and Re- 
peal. 


(13-) Ir by any other method an Artift fhou'd 
pretend to introduce into this Piece any por- 
tion Of ‘Time, future or paft, he muft either 
fin directly againft the Law of Truth and Cre- 
dibility, in reprefenting things contrary and in- 
compatible; or againft that Law of Unity and 
Simplicity of Defign, which conftitutes the very 
Being of his Work. ‘This particularly íhews 
it-felf in a Picture, when one is necelflarily left 
in doubt, and unable to determine readily, 
Which of the diftinct fucceflive parts of the Hif- 


tory 
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tory or Action is that very-one reprefented in 
the Defign. For even here the cafe is the fame 
as in the other Circumftances of Poetry and 
Painting: * That what is principal or chief, 
** fhou'd immediately fhew it-felf, without leav- 
** ing the Mind in any uncertainty." 


(14) Accor DING to this Rule of the Unity 
of Time, if one fhou'd afk an Artift, who had 
painted this Hiftory of The Judgment of HER- 
CULES, '** Which of thefe four Periods or 
* Dates of Time above propos'd he intended 
* in his Picture to reprefent;" and it fhou'd 
happen that he cou'd not readily aníwer, 
"Twas this, or that: It wou'd appear plainly 
he had never form'd a real Notion of his Work- 
maníhip, or of the Hiftory he intended to re- 
prefent. So that when he had executed even 
to a Miracle all thofe other Beautys requifite 





* Ifthe fame Queftion concerning the inflantaneous Action, or prefent 
Moment of Time,were apply'd to many famous hiflorical Paintings much 
admir'd in the World, they wou'd be found very defective: as we may learn 
by the Inftance of that fingle Subject of ACTE O N, one of the common- 
eft in Painting. Hardly is there any where feen a Defign of this poeti- 
cal Hiflory, without a ridiculous Anticipation of the Metamorphofs. 
The Horns of ACTEON, which are the Effect of a Charm, fhou'd 
naturally waif the execution of that Act in which the Charm conlifis. 
Till the Goddefs therefore has thrown her Caft, the Hero's Perfon 
fulfers not any Change. Even while the Water flies, his Forehead is 
Rill found. But in the ufual Deligrt we fec it otherwife. The Horns 
are already /prouicd, if not full grown: and the Goddefs is feen watering 


the Sprouts. 


1Il 
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in a Piece, and had fail'd in this fingle orfe, he 
wou'd from hence alone be prov'd to be in 
truth no Hiflory-Painter, or Artift in the kind, 
who underftood not fo much as how to form 
the real Defign of a Hiftorical Piece. 


ae ctoospe coo sje coo secte Se ope Mee peace ole pede Ee pee pie p 


Of the Firft or Principal Figure. 


(1.) O apply therefore what has been faid 

above to our immediate Defign or 
Tablature in hand; we may obferve, in the 
firft place, with regard toH ERCULES, (the firft 
or principal Figure of our Piece) that being 
plac'd in the middle, between the two God- 
deffes, he fhou'd by a fkilful Matter be {fo 
drawn, as even fetting afide the Air and Fea- 
tures of the Face, it fhou’d appear by the very 
Turn, or Pofition of the Body alone, that this 
young Hero had not wholly quitted the ba- 
lancing or pondering part. For in the man- 
ner of his turn towards the worthier of thefe 
Goddeffes, he fhou'd by no means appear fo 
averfe or feparate from the other, as not to 
fuffer it to be conceiv'd of him, that he had ever 
any inclination for her, or had ever hearken'd 
to her Voice. On the contrary, there ought 
to be fome hopes yet remaining for this latter 


Goddefs PLEASURE, and fome regret apparent 
1n 
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in hIERCULES. Otherwife we fhou'd pafs im- 
mediately from the third to the fourth Period; 
or at leaft confound one with the other. 


(2.) HERCULES, in this Agony defcrib'd, 
may appear either fitting, or ítanding: tho 
it be more according to probability for him 
to appear ftanding; in regard to the prefence 
of the two Goddeffes, and by reafon the cafe 
is far from being the fame here as in The Judg- 
ment of PAR1S; where the interefted Goddefles 
plead their Caufe before their Judge. Here 
the Intereft of HEeRcurrEs himfelf is at ftake. 
"Iis his own Caufe which is trying. He is in 
this refpect not fo much the fudge, as he is in 
reality the Party judg d. 


(3.) THe fuperior and commanding Paflion 
of FLERCULES may be exprefs'd either by a 
firong Admiration, or by an Admiration which 
holds chiefly of Love. 


Ingenti perculfus amore. 





(4.) Ir the latter be us'd, then the reluctant 
Paffion, which is not yet wholly overcome, 
may fhew it-felf in Pity and Tendernefs, mov'd 
in our Hero by the thought of thofe Pleafures 
and Companions .of his Youth, which he is 
going for ever toabandon. And in this fenfe 

HER- 
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HERCULES may took either on the one or'the 
other of the Goddefles, with this difference; 
That if he looks on Pleafure, it fhou’d be faint- 
ly, and as turning his Eyes back with Pity; 
having ftill his Action and Gefture turn’d the 
other way towards Firtue. lf, on the contrary, 
he looks on Virtue; it ought to be earneftly, 
and with extreme attention, having {ome part 
of the Action of his Body inclining ftill to- 
wards Pleafure, and difcovering by certain 
Features of Concern and Pity, intermixd 
with the commanding or conquering Paflion, 
that the Decifion he is about to make in fa- 
vour of Virtue, coft him not a little. 





(5.) Ir it be thought fit rather to make ule 
of Admiration, merely to exprefs the command- 
ing Pafion of HERCULES: then the reluétant- 
one may difcover it-felf in a kind of Horror, 
at the thought of the ‘Toil and Labour, to be 
fuftain'd in the rough rocky way apparent on 
the fide of VIRTUE. 


(6.) AGAIN, HERCULES may be reprefented 
as looking neither towards VIRTUE nor PLEA- 
SURE, but as turning his Eyes either towards 
the mountainous rocky Way pointed out to 
him by VIRTUE, or towards the flowry Way 
of the Vale and Meadows, recommended to 
him by PLEASURE. And to thefe different 

Attitudes 
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for tne Expreflion of the -Jurn or Balance of 
Judgment in our penfive Hero. 


(7-) WHATEVER may bethe manner cho- 
fen for the defigning of this Figure of HER- 
CULES, according to that part of the Hiftory 
in which we have taken him: .'tis certain he 
íhou' d-be fo drawn, as neither by the opening 
of his mouth, or by any other fign, to leave 
it in the leaft dubious whether he is fpeaking - 
orfilent. For tisabfolutely requifite that Silence 
íhou d bediftincily characterizdin HERCULES, 
not only as the natural effect of his ftrict Atten- 
tion, and thelittleleifure he has from what paf- 
fes at this time within his breaít; but in order 
withalto give that appearance of Majefty and 
Superiority becoming the Perfon and Character | 
of pleading ViRTUE; whoby her Eloquence 
and other Charms has ere this made her-felf 
miílreís of the Heart of our. enamour'd Hero: 


* —_Pendetque iterum narrantis ab ore. 


This Image of the Sublime in the Difcourfe and 
Manner of VIRTUE, wou' d be utterly loft, if 
in the inftant that fhe employ'd the greateft 
Force of Action, fhe fhou'd appear-to be in- 
terrupted by the ill-tim'd Speech, Keply, or 
Utterance of her Auditor. Such a Defign or 
Reprefentation as this. wou'd prove contrary 


* Virg. Æn. Lib. 4. vcr. 79. 
VOL. LII. A a to 
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to Order, contrary to the Hiftory, and te the 
Decorum, or Decency of Manners. Nor can 
one well avoid taking notice here, of that 
general Abfurdity committed by many of the 
efleem' d great Matters in Painting; who in 
one and the fame Company, or Aflembly of 
Perfons jointly employ'd, and united accord- 
ing to the Hiftory, in one fingle or cemmon 
Aclion, reprefent to us not only two or three, 
but /everal, and fometimes ali fpeaking at once. 
Which muft naturally have the fame effect on 
the Eye, as fuch a Converfation wou'd have 
upon the Ear were we in reality to hear it. 


C HA E. ILL. 


Of the Second Figure. 

[ 4. ] FIER what has been faid on the 

| Subject of HERCYLES, it appears 
plainly what the Altitude muft be of our fecond 
Figure, VIRTUE; who, as we have taken her 
in this particular Period of our Hiftory, muft 
of neceflity be /peaking with all the Force of 
Aciion, fuch as wou'd appear in an excellent 
Orator, when at the height, and in the moft 
aflecting part of his Difcourfe. 


(2.) SHE ought therefore to be drawn 
Jlanding; fince ‘tis contrary to all probable 
| Ap- 
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Appearance, and even to Nature it-felf, that 
in the very Heat and higheft Tranfport of 
Speech, the Speaker fhou’d be feen fitting, or 
in any Pofture which might exprefs Repofe. 


(3.) SHE may be habited either as an AMA- 
zon., with the Helmet, Lance, and in the 
Robe or Veft of PALLAS; or as any other of 
the Virtues, Goddeffes, or Heroines, with the 
plain original Crown, without Rays, accord- 
ing to genuine Antiquity. Our Hiflory makes 
no mention ofa Helmet, or any other Armour 
of ViRTUE. It gives us only to underítand 
that fhe was drefsd neither negligently, nor 
with much ftudy orornament. If we follow 
this latter method, we need give her only in 
her hand the Imperial or * Magifterial Sword ; 
which is her true charaéteriftick Mark, and 
wou'd fufficiently diftinguifh her, without the 
Helmet, Lance, or other military Habit. And 
in this manner the oppofition between her- 
felf and her Rival wou'd be ftill more beauti- 


ful and regular.——‘‘ But this Beauty, fays one, 
** wou'd be difcoverableonly by the Learned.” 
— Perhaps fo. But then again there woud 


be no lofs for others: fince no-one wou'd find 
this Piece the lefs intelligible on the account 
of this Regulation. On the contrary, one who 





+ Parazoniurmm. 


Aa chanc'd 
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chanc’d to know little of Antiquity in gene- 
ral, or of this Hiftory in particular, wou' d 
be ftill further to feck, if upon feeing an armed 
Woman in the Piece, he fhou'd repreíent to 
himfelf either a PALLAS, a BELLONA, Oorany 
other warlike Form, or Deity of the female kind. 





( 4.) As for the Shape, Countenance, “or Per- 
fon of ViR TUE; that which is ufually given 
to PALLAS may fitly ferve as a Model for this 
Dame; as on the other fide, that which is 
given to VENUS may ferve in the fame man- 
ner for her Rival. The Hiftorian whom we 
follow, reprefents ViRTUEtO us as a Lady of 
a goodly Form, tall and majeftick. And by 
what he relates of her, he gives us fufhciently 
to underíland, that tho fhe was neither lean, 
nor of-a tann'd Complexion, fhe muft have 
difcover'd however, by the Subftance and Co- 
lour of her Flefh, that fhe was fufhciently ac- 
cuftom’d to exercife. PLEASURE, on the 
other hand, by an exact Oppofitron, 1s repre- 
fented in better cafe, and of a Softneís of Com- 
plexion; which fpeaks her Manners, and gives 
her a middle Character between the Perfon of 
a VENUS, and that of a BACCHINAL Nymph. 


(5.) As for the Pofition, or Attitude of ViR- 
TUE; tho in a hifloricak Piece, fuch as ours is 
defign’d, twou'd on no account be proper to 


have 
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havé immediate recourfe to the way of Emblem; 
one might, on this occafion, endeavour never- 
theleís by íome artifice, to give our Figure, as 
much as poffible, the refemblance of the fame 
Godde/s, -as fhe is feen on Medals, and other 
antient emblematick Pieces of like nature. In 
this view, fhe fhou'd be fo defign' d, asto ftand 
firm with her full poife uponone foot, having 
the other a little advancd, and raisd ona 
broken piece of ground or rock, inftead of the 
Helmet or little Globe on which we fee her 
ufually fetting her foot, as triumphant, in 
thofe Pieces of the emblematick kind. A par- 
ticularadvantage of this Attitude, fo judicioufly 
afign’dto ViRTUE by antient Matters, is, that 
itexpreíles as wellherafpiring Effort, or Afcent 
towards the Stars and Heaven, as her Victory 
and Superiority over Fortune and the-World. 
For fo the Poets have of old, defcrib'd her. 


* ————JNegata tentat iler via. 
+ Firtutifque viam deferit arduc. 


And in our Piece particularly, where the ar- 
duous and rockywayofViIRTUErTrequires to be em- 
phatically reprefented ; the afcending Pofture of 
this Figure, with one Foot advanc d, in a fort 
ofclimbing Action, overtherough and thorny 





“ Horat. Lib. 3 Od. 2. 
T ldem ibid. Od. 24. 
A a 3 Ground, 
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Ground, muft of neceíhnty, if well execüted, 
create a due effect, and add to the Sublime of 
this * antient Poetick Work. 


(6.) As for the Hands or Arms, “which in 
real Oratory, and during the flrength of Elo- 
cution, muft of necefflity be aclive; ‘tis plain 
in refpeéót of our Goddefs, that the Arm in 
particular which fhe has free to herfelf, and 
is neither incumberd with Lance or Sword, 
fhoud be employ’d another way, and come 
in, to fecond the Difcourfe, and accompany it, 
with a juft Emphafis and Action. Accordingly, 
VIRTUE woud then be {feen with this Hand, 
turn d either upwards to the rocky Way mark'd 
out by her with approbation; or to the Sky, 
or Stars, in the fame fublime fenfe; or down- 
wardsto the Howery Way and Vale, asin a de- 
tefting manner, and with abhorrence of what 
paflesthere; or laft ofall (in a difdainful fenfe, 
and with the fame appearance of Deteftation) 
againit PLEASURE her-felf. Each Manner 





* As antient as the Poet Heston: which appears by the following Verfes 
cited by our Hiflorian, as the Foundation, or firl Draught of this Hercu- 
LEAN Tablature. | 


Tov piveyap xaxétyla *; tAamOo» igi» aispa: 
"Paiding. > Asin td» ódóc, pex Ac 3" iyi Os raie" 
Tus ò agilis idemra so; weomwadeoOer 2O0nxay 
"AO0dralos peaxeds dà x; Gpl "opu Qo ia” avlay, 
Kai TpnXxVs TÒ qUPQaTOr" imsy OU esc c xeor "asc vilocs 
Pm» nreila wires, 2xAa7r 5 wee iUccs 


wou d 
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wou'd have its peculiar advantage. And the 
beft Profit fhou’d be made ot this Arm and 
Hand at liberty to exprefs either the Di/appro- 
bation or the Applaufe propos' d. It might prove, 
however, a confiderable advantage to our Fi- 
gure of ViRTUE, if holding the Lance, orIm- 
perial Sword, flightly, with one of her Hands 
flretc i'd downwards, fhe cou'd, by that very 
Hand and Action, be made to exprefs the latter 
meaning; opening for that purpofe fome of 
the lower Fingers of this Hand, in a refufing 
or repelling manner; whilft with the other 
Arm and Hand at liberty, fhe fhou'd exprefs 
as well éhe former meaning, and point out to 
HERCULES the way which leads to Honour, 
and the juft Glory of heroick actions. 


(7.) FROM all tbefe Circumftances of Hif- 
tory, and Action, accompanying this impor- 
tant Figure, the difficulty of the Defign will 
fufhciently appear, to thofe who carry their 
Judgment beyond the mere Form, and are able 
to confiderthe Charaéter of the Pa/Ahon to which 
it is fubjected. For where a real Character is 
mark'd, and the inward Form peculiarly deícrib d, 
tis meceflary the outward íhou'd give place. 
W hoever fhou'd expect to fee our Figure of Vir- 
TUE, in the exact Mein of a fine Talker, curi- 
ous in her Choice-of Adtion, and forming it 
according to the ufual Decorum, and regular 

A a4 Move- 
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Movement of one of the fair Ladys of our Age. 
wou'd certainly be far wide of the Thought 
and Genius of this Piece. Such ftudy'd Action 
and artificial Gefture may be allow'd to the 
Actors and Aécirices of the Stage. But the 
good Painter muft come a little nearer to 
TIRuTH, and take care that his Action benot 
theatrical, or at fecond hand; but orzgzndl, and 
drawn from NATURE her-felf. Now altho in 
the ordinary Tenour of Difcourfe, the Action 
of the Party might be allow'd to appear fo far 
govern'd and compos'd by Art, as to retain 
that regular Contrafte and nice Balance of Move- 
ment which Painters are apt to admire as the 
chicf Grace of Figures; yet in this particular 
cafe, where the natural Eagernefs of Debate, 
fupported by a thorow Antipathy and Ani- 
mofity, is join' d to a fort of enthufaftick Agita- 
on incident to our prophetick Dame, there 
can be little of that fafhionable Mein, or gen- 
teel Air admitted. "Ihe Painter who, in fuch 
a Piece as we defcribe, is bound to preferve 
the heroick Style, will doubtlefs beware of re- 
prefenting his Heroine as a mere Scold. Yet 
this is certain, That it were better foi him to 
expolíe himíelf to the Meanneís of fuch a Fancy, 
and paint his Lady in a high Rant, according 
tothe common Weakneís of the Sex, thanto en- 
gage in the Embelifhmenatvofthe mereform; and 
. forgetting the Character of Severity and Repri- 
mand 
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mand belongingtothe illuftrious Rival, prefent 
her to usa fair{pecious Perfonage, free of Emo- 
tion, and without the leaft Bent or Movement 
which fhou' d exprefs the real Pathetick ofthe kind. 





HD Dk Do ee poke Sethe eK 2k aos 
C H A P. IV. 


Of the Third Figure. 

em ONCERNING PLEASURE there 
needs little to be faid, after what 

has been already remark’d in relation to the 
two preceding Figures. ‘The Truth of Appear- 
ance, that of Hit/iory, and even the Decorum it- 
felf (according to what has been explaind a- 
bove) require evidently that in this Period or 
Inftant defcrib’d, PLEASURE fhou'd be found 
filent. She can have no other Language al- 
low'd her than that merely of the Eyes. And 
twou'd be a happy Management for her in 
the Defign, if in turning her Eyes to meet 
thofe of HERCULES, fhe fhou'd find his Head 
and Face already turn'd fo much on the con- 
trary fide, as to fhew it impoflible for her as 
yet to difcover the growing Paíhon of .this 
Hero in favour of her Rival. By this means 
fhe might ftill with good right retain her fond 
Airs of Dalliance and Gourtfhip; as having yet 
difcover’d no reafon fhe has to be diflatisfy d. 
(2.) SHE 
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(2.) Sux may be drawn either fanding, 
leaning, fitting, or lying; without a Crown, or 
crown'd either with Rofes, or with Myrtle; 
according to the Painter's Fancy. And fince in 
this /hird Figure the Painter has fo great a li- 
berty left him, he may make good advantage 
of it for the other /wo, to which £:s latte may 
be fubjected, as the laft in order, and of leaft 
coníequence. 


( 3.) THAT which makes the greateft difhi- 
culty in the Difpofition or Ordonnance of this 
Figure PLEASURE, is, that notwithítanding 
the fupine Air and Character of Eafe and in- 
dolence, which fhou'd be given her, fhe muft 
retain ftill fo much Lifeand Action, as is fuf- 
ficient to exprefs her perfuafive Effort, and Man- 
ner of Indication towards her proper Paths; 
thofe of the flowery kind, and Vale below, 
whither fhe wou'd willingly guide our Hero's 
teps. Now íhou'd this £ffori be over-ftrongly 
expreísd; not only the fupine Character and 
Air of Indolence wou'd be loft in this Figure 
of PLEASURE; but, what is worfe, the Figure 
wou' d feem to fpeak, or at leaft appear fo, as 
to create a double Meaning, or equivocal Senfe 
in Painting; which wou'd deftroy what we have 
eflablifh'd as fundamen«al, concerningthe ab- 
folute Reign of Silence thro’out the reft of the 

Piece, 
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Piece, in favour of VIRTU E, the fole fpeaking 
Party at this Inflant, or third Period of our 
Hiítory. 


(4-)'AcconDpiNG toa Computation, which 
in this.way of Reafoning might be made, of 
the whole Motion or Aélion to be given to our 
Figure of PLEASURE; fhe fhou'd fcarce have 
one fifth referv’d for that which we may pro- 
perly call Aétive in her, and have already term d 
her perfuafive or indicative Effort. All befides 
fhou’d be employ'd to exprefs (if one may fay 
fo) her Inaétion, her Supinenefs, Effeminacy, and 
indulgent Eafe. The Head and Body might 
intirely favour this latter Paflion. One Hand 
might be abíolutely refign' d to 1t; ferving on- 
ly to fupport, with much ado, the lolling lazy 
Body. And if the other Hand be requird to 
expreís fome kind of Gefture or Action toward 
the Road of Pleafures recommended by this 
Dame; the Gefture ought however to be flight 
and negligent, in the manner of one who has 
given over fpeaking, and appears weary and 
Ípent. 


(5.) Fon the Shape, the Perfon, the Com- 
plexion, and what elfe may be further remark'd 
as to the Azr and Manner of PLEASURE; all 
this is naturally comprehended in the Oppofiti- 
on,asabove ftated, between 7Z7er-/e/lfand VIRTUE 


C Fl A P. 
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Of the Ornaments of the Piece; and chiefiy 
of the Drapery, and Perfpeétive. 


(Ja IS fufħciently known, how great a 
liberty Painters are usd to take, 

in the colouring of their Habits, and of other 
Draperys belonging to their hiftorical Pieces. 
If they are to paint a Roman People, they re- 
prefent ‘em in different Dreffes; tho it be cer- 
tain the common People among ‘em were ha-. 
bited very near alike, and much after the fame 
colour. In like manner, the Egyptians, fews, 
and other antient Nations, as we may well 
fuppofe, bore in this particular their refpec- 
tive Likeneís or Refemblance one to another, 
as at prefent the Spaniards, Italians, and feveral 
other People of Europe. But fuch a Refem- 
blance as this wou' d, in the way of Painting, 
produce a very untoward effect; as may ea- 
fly be conceiv'd. For this reafon the Painter 
makes no fcruple to introduce PAilofophers, and 
even Zpo/íles, in various Colours, after a very 
extraordinary manner. "Iis here that the 
hiftorical Truth muft of neceflity indeed give 
way to that which we call poetical, as being go- 
vern d not fo much by Reality, as by Probability, 
Or 
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or plaufible Appearance. So that a Painter, who 
ufes his Privilege or Prerogative in this refpcct, 
ought however to do it cautioufly, and with 
difcretion. And when occafion requires that 
he {howd prefent us his Philofophers or Apofiles 
thus variouíly colour’d, he muf take care at leaft 
fo to mortify his Colours, that thefe plain poor 
Men may not appear, in his Piece, adorn’d like 
fo many Lordsor Princes ofthe modern Garb. 


(2.) Ir, on the other hand, the Painter 
fhou’d happen to take for his Subject fome fo- 
lemn Entry or Triumph, were, according to 
the ‘Truth of Fac, all manner of Magnificence 
had without doubt been actually difplay’d, 
and all forts of bright and dazling Colours 
heap'd together and advanc' d, in emulation, 
oneagainít another; he ought on this occa- 
fion, in breach of the A//Zgorical Truth, or ‘Truth 
of Faét, to do his utmoft to diminifh and re- 
duce the exceíhve Gayety and Splendor of 
thofe Objećis, which wou'd otherwife raife 
fuch a Confufion, Oppugnancy, and Riot of 
Colours, as wou' d to any judicious Eye ap- 
pear abíolutely intolerable. 


(5.) Ir becomes therefore an able Painter 
in this, as well as in the other parts of his 
Workmanfhip, to have regard principally, and 
above all, to the Agreement or Coircípon- 

dency 
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dency of things. And to that end ‘tis necef- 
fary he fhou'd form in his Mind a certain 
Note or Character of Unity, which being hap- 
pily taken, wou'd, out of the many Colours 
of his piece, produce (if one may fay io) 
a particular diftinét Species of an original kind: 
like thofe Compofitions in Mufick, where a- 
mong the different Airs (fuch as Sonatas En- 
trys, or Sarabands,) there are different and dif- 
tinct Species; of which we may fay in parti- 
cular, as to each, ** That it has its own pro- 
** per Character or Genius, peculiar to it-felf '. 


(4.) Tuus the Harmony of Painting re- 
quires, * That in whatever Key the Painter 
* begins his Piece, he fhou'd be fure to finifh 
* it in the fame." 


(5.) Tuis Regulation turns on the prin- 
cipal Figure, or on the two or three which are 
eminent, in a Tablature compos'd .of many. 
For if the Painter happens to give a certain 
Height or Richnefs of colouring to his princi- 
pal Figure; the reft muft in proportion ne- 
ceflarily partake this Genius. But if, on the 
contrary. the Painter fhou'd have chancd to 
give a fofter Air, with more Gentlenefs and 
Simplicity of colouring, to his principal Fi- 
sure; the reft muft bear a Character proporti- 
onable, and appear in an extraordinary Sim- 


plicity ; 
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plicity ; that one andthe fame Spirit may, with- 
out conteit, reign thro’ the whole of his De- 
fign. 


(6.) OuR Hiftorical Draught of HERCULES 
will afford us a very clear example in the cafe. 
For confidering that the Hero is to appear on 
this oecafion retird and gloomy; being with- 
al in a manner naked, and without any other 
Covering than a Lion’s Skin, which is it-felf 
of a yellow and dufky colour; it wou'd be re- 
ally impracticable for a Painter to reprefent this 
principal Figure in any extraordinary bright- 
neís or luftre. From whence it follows, that 
in the.other inferior Figures or fubordinate 
parts of the Work, the Painter mult neceffari- 
ly make ufe of fuch ftill quiet Colours, as may 
give to the whole Piece a Character of Solem- 
nity and Simplicity, agreeable with it-felf. 
Now fhou'd our Painter honeftly go about to 
follow his Hiftorian, according to the literal 
Senfe ofthe Hiftory, which reprefents ViR TUE 
to us in a refplendent Robe of the pureft and 
moft glofly White; ‘tis evident he muft after 
this manner deftroy his Piece. The good Pain- 
ter in this, as in all other occafions of like na- 
ture, muft do as the good Poet; who underta- 
king to treat fome common and known Sub- 
ject, refufes however to follow ftrictly, like a 
mere Copyiít or I ranílator, any preceding Po- 

ct 
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et or Hiftorian ; but fo orders it, that his Work 
in it-felf becomes really new and original. 


* Publica materies privati juris erit, ft 
JVec circa vilem patulumque moraberis orbem ; 
Nec verbum verbo curabis reddere fidus 
Interpres. 


(7.) As for what relates to the Per/peciive or 
Scene of our hiftorical Piece, it ought fo to pre- 
fent it-felf, as to make us inftantly conceive 
that 'tis in the Country, and in a place of Re- 
tirement, near fome Wood or Foreít, that this 
whole Action paíles. For 'twou'd be imperti- 
nent to bring Architecture or Buildings of what- 
ever kind in view, as tokens of Company, D1- 
verfion, or Affairs, in a place purpofely cho- 
fen to denote Solitude, 'Thoughtfulneís, and 
premeditated Retreat. Befides, that according 
to the Poets (our Guides and Maíters in this 
Art) neither the Goddeffles, nor other divine 
Forms of whatever kind, card ever to prefent 
themfelves to human Sight, elfewhere than in 
thefe deep Recefles. And 'tis worth-obferving 
here, how particularly our philofophical Hiito- 
rian affects to fpeak, by way of prevention, of 
the folitary place where HERCULES was retird, 
and of his Thoughtfulnefs. preceding this Ap- 
parition: which from thefe Circumítances may 

* Alozat. de Art. Poct. ver. 131. 
be 
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be conftru’d hence-forward as.a mere Dream: 
but as fuch, a truly rational, and divine one. 


(5.) As to the Fortrefs, Temple, or Palace, of 
VIRTUE, fituated on a Mountain, after the em- 
blematical way; as we fee reprefented in fome 
Pieces form'd upon this Subject; there is no- 
thing of this kind exprefs’d by our Hiftorian. 
And fhou’d this or any thing of a like nature 
prefent it-felf in our defign, it wou'd fill the 
Mind with foreign Fancys,and myfteriousViews, 
no way agreeable to the Tafte and Genius of 
this Piece. Nor is there any thing, at the fame 
time, on PLEASURE'S fide, to anfwer, by way 
of oppofition, to this Palace of Vir TUE; which, 
if exprefsd, wou'd on this account deftroy the 
juftSimplicityand Correfpondency ofour Work. 


(9. ANOTHER Reafon againftthe Per/pective- 
part, the Architecture, or other ftudy'd Ornaments 
of the Land/kip-kind, in this particular Piece of 
ours, is, I hat in reality there being no occafi- 
on for thefe Appearances, they wou'd prove a 
mere Incumbrance to the Eye, and wou'd of 
neceíhty difturb the Sight, by diverting it from 
that which is principal, the 777/gory and Fact. 
Whatfoever appears in a hiftorical Defign, which 
1s not effential to the Action, ferves only to con- 
found the Reprefentation, and perplextheMind: 

V OL. III. B b more 
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more particularly, if thefe £pifodick parts are 
fo lively wrought, as to vie with the principal 
Subject, and contend for Precedency with the 
Figures and human Life. A juft Defign, or Tab- 
lature, fhou'd, at firft view, difcover, What Na- 
ture it is defign'd to imitate; what Life, whe- 
ther of the higher or lower kind, it aims chiefly 
to reprefent. The Piece muft by no means be 
equivocal or dubious; but muft with eafe dil- 
tinguifh it-felf, either as hi/torical and moral, or 
as perfpeélive and merely natural. If it be the 
latter of thefe Beautys, which we defire to fee 
delineated according to its perfection, then the 
former muft give place. ‘The higher Life muft 
be allay d, and in a manner difcountenanc d 
and obfícurd; whilft the lower difplays it-felf, 
and is exhibited as principal. Even that which 
according to a Term of Art we commonly call 
Still- Life, and is in reality of the laft and loweft 
degree of Painting, muft have its Superiority 
and juft Preference in a Tablature of its own 
Species. "Iis the fame in Animal-Pieces; where 
Beafts, or Fowl are reprefented. In Land/kip, 
Inanimates are principal: "Iis the Earth, the 
Water, the Stones and Rocks which live. All 
other Life becomes fubordinate. Humanity, 
Senfe, Manners, muft in this place yield, and 
become inferior.  "Iwou'd be a fault even to 
aim at the Expreflion of any real Beauty in 


this kind, or go about to animate or heighten 
in 
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in any confiderable degree tbe accompanying 
Figures of Men, or Deitys which are acciden- 
tally introduc' d, as Appendices, or Ornaments, 
in fuch a Piece. But if, on the contrary, the 
human Species be that which firft prefents it-felf 
in a Picture; if it be the intelligent Life, which 
is fet to view; ‘tis the other Species, the other 
Eife, which muft then furrender and become 
fubfervient. The merely natural muft pay ho- 
mage tothe hifforical or moral. Every Beauty, 
every Grace muft be facrific'd to the real BEAU- 
TY of this firl and higheft Order. For nothing 
can be more deform'd than a Confufion of ma- 
ny Beautys: And the Confufion becomes ine- 
vitable, where the Subjeciion is not compleat. 


(10.) By the word MORAL are underítood, 
in this place, all Sorts of judicious Reprefenta- 
tions of the human Paflions ; as we fee even in 
Battel-Pieces; excepting thofe of diftant Figures, 
and the diminutive kind ; which may rather be 
confider' d as a fort of Landfkip. In all other 
martial Pieces, we fee exprefsd in lively Acti- 
on, the feveral degrees of Valor, Magnanimity, 
Cowardice, Terror, Anger, according to the 
feveral Characters of Nations, and.particular 
Men. ‘Tis here that we may fee Heroes and 
Chiefs (Tuch asthe ALEX ANDERS Or CONSTAN- 
TINES) appear, even in the hotteift of the Ac- 

Bb2 tion 
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tion, witha Tranquillity and Sedatenefs of Mind 
peculiar to themíelves: which is, indeed, in a 
direct and proper fenfe, profoundly morat. 





(11.) Bur as the Moral part is differently 
treated in a Poem, from what it is in Hivfory, or 
in a philofophical Work; fo mutt it, of right, 1n 
Painting be far differently treated, from what 
it naturally is, either in the Hiftory, or Poem. 
For want of a right underftanding of this Max- 
im, it often happens that by endeavouring to 
render a Piece highly moral and learned, it be- 
comes thorowly ridiculous and impertinent. 


(12.) For the ordinary Works of SCULP- 
TURE, fuch asthe Low-Relieves, and Ornaments 
of Columns and. Edifices, great allowance is made. 
The very Rules of Perfpective are here wholly 
revers'd, as neceílity requires, and are accom- 
modated to the Circumftance and Genius of 
the Place or Building, according to a certain 
OEconomy or Order of a particular and dit- 
tinct kind; as will eafily be obferv'd by thofe 
who have thorowly ftudy'd the TRAJAN and 
ANTONINUS-Zillars, and other Relieve-Works 
of the Antjents. In the fame manner, as to 
Pieces of ingrav'd Work, Medals, or whatever 
fhews it-felfin one Subftance (as Brafs or Stone) 
or only by Shade and Light (as in ordinary 

Drawings, 
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Drawings, or Stamps) much alfo is allow d, 
and many things admitted, of the /antaftick, 
miraculous, ox hyperbolical kind. Tis here, that 
we have free ícope, withal, for whatever is 
learned. "emblemalical, or enigmatick. But for the 
compleatly imitative and illufive Art of PAIN T- 
ING, whofe Charaécter it is to imploy in her 
Works the united Force of different Colours; 
and, who furpaíhng by fo many Degrees, and 
in fo many Privileges, all other human Fiction, 
or imitative Art, afípires in a directer manner 
towards Deceit, and a Command over our 
very Senfe ; fhe mutt ofneceílity abandon what- 
ever isover-learned, humorous, or wilty; to main- 
tain her-felf im what is natural, credible, and 
winning of our Affent: that fhe may thus acquit 
her-felf of what is her chief Province, the /pc- 
cious Appearance of the Object fhe reprefents. Other- 
wife we fhall naturally bring againít her the 
juft Criticifm of Horace, on the ícenical 
Reprefentation fo nearly ally'd to her: 


Quodcunque oflendis mihi fic, zncredulus odi. 


(13.) WE are therefore to confider this as 

a fure Maxim or Obfervation in Painting, 
** Thata hiflorical and moral Piece muft of ne- 
* ceffity lofe much of its natural Simplicity 
* and Grace, if any thing of the emblematical or 
** enigmatick kind be vifibly and direcily inter- 
Bb 3 mixd.'" 
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« mix'd." As if, forinftance, the Circle of the 
* Zodiack, with its twelve Signs, were intro- 
duc’d. Now this being an Appearance which 
carrys not any matter of fimilitude or colour- 
able refemblance to any thing extant in real 
Nature; it cannot poffíibly pretencl to win the 
Senfe, or gain Belief, by the help of any fo- 
etical Enthuftafin, religious Fivfiory, or Faith. For 
by means of thefe, indeed, we are eafily in- 
duc’d to contemplate as Realitys thofe divine 
Perfonages and miraculous Forms, which the 
leading Painters, antient and modern, have 
{pecioufly defign’d, according to the pa rticular 
Dodirine or Theology of their feveral religious 
and national Beliefs. But for our ‘Tablature 
in particular, it carrys nothing with it of the 
mere emblematical or enigmatick kind: fince for 
what relates to the double Way of the Vale 
and Mountain, this may naturally and with 
colourable appearance be reprefented at the 
Mountain’s foot. But if on the Summit or 
higheft Point of it, we fhou'd place the Fort- 
refs, or Palace of Virtue,.rifing above the Clouds, 
this wou’d immediately give the enigmatical 
myflerious Air to our FPidlure, and of neceflity 








* This is what RAPHAEL himfelf has done, in his famous Defign of 
The Judgment of Paris. But this Picce having never been painted, 
but defign'd only for Marc ANTONIO;-s engraving, it comes not with- 
in our Cenfure; as appears by what is faid in the Paragraph juft pre- 
ceeding. 

deftroy 
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deflroy iis perfuafive Simplicity; and natural 
Appearance. 


(14.) IN fhort, we are to carry this Remem- 
brance ftill along with us, * That the fewer 
‘‘ the Objects are, befides thofe which are ab- 
* folutely neceífary in a Piece, the eaíer it 
** is fer the Eye, by one fimple Act and in one 
* View, to comprehend the Sum or Whole.” 
The multiplication of Subjects, tho fubaltern, 
renders the Subordination more difhcult. to 
execute in the Ordonnance or Compofition 
ofa Work. And if the Subordination be not 
perfect, the Order (which makes the Beauty) 
remains imperfect. Now the Subordination can 
never be perfect, except ** * When the Or- 
* donnance is fuch, that the Eye not only 
runs over with eafe the feveral Parts of the 
Defign, (reducing ftill its View each moment 
on the principal Subject on which all turns) 
** but when the fame Eye, without the leatt 
detainment in any of the particular Parts, 
and refting, as it were, immovable in the 
** middle, or center of the ‘Tablature, may 
* fee at once, in an agreeable and perfect 
* Correfpondency, all which is there exhi- 
* bited to the Sight." 


a ——— PPPPPPPPPPPPYDRBBPFFFFFFPFFFEEF5FFFFFPF FE 


* This is what the Grecian*Mafters fo happily exprefs'd, by the fingle 
word "E»cZvoxlo. Sce VOL. I. pag. 143, &c. 
B 
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sk do abe pectet fe DHE DK OE DHS d 


CAH Fe Vis 
Of the Cafual or Independent Ornaments. 





EL HERE remains for us now té con- 
fider only of the feparate Ornaments, 
independent both of Figures and Perfpective ; 
fuch as the * Machine-Work or Divinitys in the 
Sky, the Winds, Cupids, Birds, Animals, Dogs, 
or other loofe Pieces which are introduc d 
without any abfolute neceflity, and in a way of 
Humour. But as thefe belong chiefly to the - 
ordinary Life, and to the comick or mix'd kind; 
our Tablature, which on the contrary is wholly 
epick, heroick, and in the ¢éragick Style, wou d 
not foeafily admitof any thinginthis light way. 


(2.) We may befides confider, that where- 
as the Mind is naturally led to fancy Myllery 
in a Work of fuch a Genius or Style of Paint- 
ing as ours, and to confound with each other 
the two diflinét kinds of the emblematick and 
merely hiflorical or poetick; we fhou'd takecare' 


* This is underflood of the Machine- Work, when it is merely ornamental, 
and not effential in the Piece; by making part of the Hiiflory, or Fable it-felf. 
| not 
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not.to afford it this occafion of Error and De- 
viation, by introducing into a "Piece of fo unli- 
form a Defign, fuch Appendices, or fupple- 
mentary Parts, as, under pretext of giving light 
to the Hiftory, or characterizing the Figures, 
fhou'd ferve only to diftract or diffhpate the 
Sight, and confound the Judgment of the 
more intelligent Spectators. 


(3.) ** WILL it then, fays one, be pofhible 
* to make out the Story of thefe two Dames 
** in company with HERCULES, without other- 
** wife diflinguifhing them than as above de- 
** fcrib'd ?"————W e anfwer, it is pofhible; and 
not that only, but certain and infallible, in 
the cafe of one who has the leaít Genius, or 
has ever heard in general concerning HER- 
CULES, without fo much as having ever heard 
this Hiflory in particular. But if notwith- 
ftanding this, we wou'd needs add fome exte- 
rior marks, more declaratory and determina- 
tive of thefe two Perfonages, VIRTUE and 
PLEASURE; it may be perform' d, however, 
without any neceílary recourfe to what is ab- 
folutely of the E£mdlem-kind. ‘The Manner of 
this may be explain d as follows. 


(4.) THE Energy or natural Force of Vir- 
tue, according to the.moral Philofophy of high- 
eft note among the Antients, was exprefs'd in 


the 
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the double eífett of * Forbearance and Zndurance, 
or what we may otherwife call Refrainment and 
Support. For the former, the Bit or Bridle, placd 
fomewhere on the fide of Virtue, may íerve as 
Emblem fufficient; and’ for the fecond, the 
Helmet may ferve in the fame manner; efpe- 
cially fince they are each of them Appurte- 
nances eflential to Heroes (who, in the quality 
of Warriors, were alfo Subduers or + Mana- 
gers of Hories) and that at the fame time thefe 
are really portable Inftruments, -fuch as the 
martial Dame; who reprefents Virtue, may be 
well fuppos’d to have brought alongwith her. 


( 5.) On the fideof PLEASURE, certain Va/es, 
and other Pieces of imbofs’d Plate, wrought 
in the figures of Satyrs, Fauns, and Bacchanals, 
may ferve to exprefs the Debauches of the Ta- 
ble-kind. And certain Draperys thrown care- 
lefly on the ground, and hung upona neigh- 
bouring ‘Tree, forming a kind of Bower and 
Couch for this luxurious Dame, may ferve fuf- 
ficiently to fuggeít the Thought of other In- 
dulgences, and to fupport the Image of the 
effeminate, indolent, and amorous Paflions. 





" Kxélsgí os , 'Elxealeía : They were defcrib'd as Siflers in the emblematick 
Moral .Philofophy of the Antients. Whence that known Precept, *Aviggu x3 
"Ariy, SUSTINE & ABSTINE. 


t Castor, Porrux; all the HeFoes of liowmER; ALEXANDER the 


Great, Xe. 
Befides 
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Beírdes that for this latter kind, we may reft 
fatisfy d, ‘tis what the Painter ‘will hardly fail 
of reprefenting to the full. 'Ihefear is, left he 
fhou’d everdo this part, and exprefs the affec- 
tion too-much to the life. The Appearance 
will, no doubt be ftrongly wrought in all the 
Features and Proportions of this third Figure: 
which-is of a relifh far more popular, and 
vulgarly ingaging, than that other oppos d to 
it, in our hiftorical Defign. 


ctos secto epe cie sk Keo jer eosin os Dom ope eco sheen sf «Soot. se 


CONCLUSION. 


E 4s] E may conclude this Argument 
with a general Reflection, which 
Ícems to arife naturally from what has been faid 
on this Subject in particular; * That in a real 
* Fit/tory-Painter, the fame Knowledge, the fame 
* Study, and Views, are requird, as in a real 
** Poet." Never can the Poet (whilft he juflly 
holds that name) become a Relator, or Hiflorian 
at large. He is allow d' only to defcribe a fin- 
gle Action; not the Actions of a fingle Man, 
or People. ‘The Painter is a Hiftorian at the 
fame rate, but ftill more narrowly confin d, as 
in fact appears; fince it wou'd certainly prove 
a more ridiculous Attempt to comprehend two 
or three diftinct Actions or parts of Hiftory in 

one 
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one Picture, than to comprehend ten times the 
number in one and the Jame Poem. 


( 2.) Tıs well known, that to each Species 
of Poetry, there are natural Proportions and 
Limits affign'd. And it wou'd be a grofs Ab- 
furdity indeed to imagine, that in a Poem there 
was nothing which we cou'd call Meafure or 
Number, except merely in the Verfe. An Elegy, 
and an Epigram have each of 'em their Mea- 
fure, and Proportion, as wellasa ‘Tragedy, 
or Epick Poem. In the fame manner, as to 
Painting, Sculpture, or Statuary, there are par- 
ticular Meafures which form what we call a 
Piece: as for inftance, in mere Portraiture, a 
Head, or Buff: the former of which muft retain 
always the whole, or at leaft a certain part of 
the Neck: as the latter the Shoulders, anda 
certain part of the Breaft. If any. thing be 
added or retrench'd, the Piece is deftroy d. 
"Tis then a mangled Trunk, or difmemberd 
Body, which prefents it-felf to our Imagina- 
tion; and this too not thro’ ufe merely, or on 
the account of cuftom, but of neceflity, and by 
the nature of the Appearance: fince there are 
fuch and fuch parts of the human Body, which 
are naturally match'd, and muft appear in 
company: theSection, if unfkilfully made, be- 
ing in reality horrid, and-reprceíenting rather 
an Amputation in Surgery, than a feemly Divi- 


fin 
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fion or Separation according to Art. And thus 
it is, that in general, thro’ ‘all the plaftick Arts, 
or Works of Imitation, ** Whatfoever is drawn 
‘* from Nature, with the intention of railing 
* in us the Imagination of natural Spe- 
* cies or Object, according to real Beauty 
* and Truth, íhou'd be compriz' d in certain 
** compleat Portions, or Diftricts, which repre- 
* fent the Correfpondency or Union of each 
* part of Nature, with intire NATURE Aher-felf." 
And ‘tis this natural Apprehenfion, or antici- 
pating Senfe of Unity, which makes us giveeven 
to the Works of our inferior Artizans, the 
mame of Pieces by way of Excellence, and as 
denoting the 7u/ine/s and Truth of Work. 





( 3.) IN order therefore to fucceed rightly 
in the Forrnation of any thing truly beautiful 
in this higher Order of defign; 'twere to be 
wifh'd that the Artift, who had Underftanding 
enough to comprehend what a real Piece or 
Zablature imported, and who, in order to this, 
had acquird the Knowledge of a Whole and 
Parts, wou'd afterwards apply himfelf to the 
Study of moral and poelick Truth: that by this 
means the Thoughts, Sentiments, or Manners, 
which hold the firft rank in his hiflorical Work, 
might appear futable to the higher and no- 
bler Species of Humauity in which he prac- 
tisd, tó the Genius of the Age which he de- 


fcrib'd, 
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fcrib'd, and to the principal or main Action 
which he chofe to reprefent. He woud then 
naturally learn to reject thofe falfe Ornaments 
of affetied Graces, exaggerated Paffions, hy per bo- 
lical and prodigious Forms; which equally with 
the mere capricious and grotefque, deltroy the 
juft Simplicity and Unity, eflential in a P1ECE. 
And for his Colouring; he wou'd then foón find 
how much it became him to be refervid, fe- | 
vere, and chafte, in this particular of his Art; 
where Luxury and Libertinifm are, by the 
power of Fafhion and the modern ‘Tafte, be- 
come fo univerfally cftabli(h d. 


( 4.) Tıs evident however from Reafon it- 
felf, as well as from * Hiftory and Experience, 
that nothing is more fatal, either to Painting, 
Architecture, or the other Arts, than this falfe 
Relifh, which is govern'd rather by what im- 
mediately ftrikes the Senfe, than by what con- 
fequentially and by reflection pleafes the Mind, 
and fatisfys the Thought and Reafon. So that 
whilft we look on Painting with the fame Eye, 
as we view commonly the rich Stuffs, and 
colour'd Silks worn by our Ladys, and admir'd 
in Drefs, Equipage; or Furniture; we muft of 
neceflity be effeminate in our 'afte,;' and ut- 





* See VigTrUVvius and PLINY. 
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terly fet wrong as to all Judgment and Know- 
ledge in the kind. For of this imitative Art 
we may juflly fay; ‘‘ That tho It borrows 
* help indeed from Colours, and ufes them, 
‘* as means, to execute its Defigns; Ithas no- 
*" thing, however, more wide of its real Aim, 
** or more remote from its Intention, than to 
* make a fhew of Colours, or from their mix- 
** ture, to raife a * /eparate and flattering Plea- 
** fure to the SENSE." 





* The Pleafure is plainly foreign and feparate, as having no concern or fhare 
in the proper Delight or Entertainment which naturally arifes from the Subjed, 
and Workman/hip i'-felf. For the Subject, in refpecl of Pleafure, as well as 
Science, is abfolutely compleated, when the Defign is executed, and the propos d 
Imitation once accomplifh'd. And thus it always is the beft, when the Colours 
ere mofl fubdu'd, and made fubfervient. 


The End of the Third Volume. 
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LETTER 


CONCERNING 


D ESIGN. 


My LORD, 
HIS Letter comes to your Lordfhip, ac- 
company'd with a {mall Writing intitled 
A Norion: for fuch alone can that Piece de- 
fervedly be call'd, which afpires no higher 
than to the forming of a Project, and that 
too in fo vulgar a Science as Painting. But 
whatever the Subject be, if it can prove any 
way entertaining to you, it will fufhciently 
anfwer my Defign. And if pofíhbly it may 
have that good fuccefs, I fhou'd have no or- 
dinary opinion of my Project; fince I know 
how hard it wou'd be to give your Lordfhip 
a real Entertainment of any thing which was 
not in fome refpect worthy and ufeful. 

" 5 d On 
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On this account I muft, by way of preven- 
tion, inform” your Lordíhip, that after I had 
conceived my Notion fuch as you fce it up- 
on paper, I was not contented with this, but 
fell directly to work; and by the Hand ofa 
Mafter-Painter brought it into Praétice, and 
form'd a real Defien. This was not enough. 
I refolv'd afterwards to fee what effect it woud 
have, when taken out of mere Black-and- 
White, into Colours: And thus a Sketch was 
afterwards drawn. This pleas'd fo well, that 
being incouragd by the Virtues, who are fo 
eminent in this part of the World, I refolv'd 
at lafl to engage my Painter in the great Work. 
Immediately a Cloth was befpoke of a futa- 
ble Dimenfion, and the Figures taken as big 
or bigger than the common Life; the Sub- 
ject being of the Heroick kind; and requiring 
rather fuch Figures as fhou'd appear above 
ordinary human Stature. 


luus my NoTioN, as light as it may 
prove in the Z?ea£ife, is become very fubftan- 
tial in the WorkmanfAip. The Piece is ftill in 
hand; znd like to continue fo for fome time. 
Otherwife the firft Draught or Defign íhou d 
have accompany'd the Treatife; as the Irea- 
rife does this Letter. But the Defgn having 
grown thus into a Sketch, and the Sketch af- 
terwards 
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terwards into a Pidlure; I thought it fit your 
Lordíhip fhou'd either fee the feveral Pieces 
together, or be troubled only with that which 
was the beft; as undoubtedly the great one 
muft prove, if the Mafter I employ finks not 
very much below himfielf, in this Performance. 


FAR furely fhou'd I be, my Lord, from con- 
ceiving any Vanity or Pride in Amulements of 
fuch an inferior kind as thefe; efpecially were 
they fuch as they may naturally at firit fight 
appear. I pretend not here to apologize ei- 
ther for them, or for my-felf. Your Lordthip 
however knows, I have naturally Ambition 
enough to make me defirous of employing my- 
felf in Bufinefs of a higher Order: fince it 
has been my fortune in publick Affairs to act 
often in concert with you, and in the fame 
Views, on the Intereft of EUROPE and Man- 
kind. There was a Time, and that a very 
early one of my Life, when I was not want- 
ing to my Country, in this refpect. But a f- 
ter fome years of hearty Labour, and Pains in 
this kind of Workmanfhip, an unhappy Breach 
in my Health drove me not only from the 
Seat of Bufinefs, but forc'd me to, feek thcíe 
foreign Climates; where, as mild as the Win- 
ters generally arc, I have with much ado liv'd 
out this latter-one; dnd am now, as your Lord-. 
fhip finds, employing my-felf in fuch ealy 

*B'3 Studvs 
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Studys as are moft futable to my ftate of Health, 
and to the Genius of the Country where I am 
confin d. 


Tars in the mean time I can, with fome 
affurance fay to your Lordíhip in a kind of fpi- 
rit of Prophecy. from what I have obíerv'd 
of the rifing Genius of our Nation, Ihat if 
we live to fee a Peace any way anfwerable to 
that generous Spirit with which this War was 
begun, and carry'd on, for our own Liberty 
and that of EUROPE; the Figure we are like 
to make abroad, and the Increafe of Know- 
ledge, Induftry and Senfe at. home, will ren- 
der united BRITAIN the principal Seat of 
Arts; and by her Politenefs and Advantages 
in this kind, will fhew evidently, how much 
fhe owes to thofe Counfels, which taught her 
to exert her-felf fo refolutely in behalf of the 
common Caufe, and that of her own Liberty, and 
happy Conflitution, neceflarily included. 


I cAN my-felf remember the Time, when, 
in refpect of Musick, our reigning Tafte was 
in many degrees inferior to the French. The 
long Reign of Luxuryand Pleafure under King 
CHARLES the Second, and the foreign Helps 
and fludy'd Advantages given to Mujick in a 
following Reign, cou'd not raife our Genius 

the 
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the leaft in this refpect. But when the Spi- 
rit of the Nation was grown more free, tho 
engao’d at that time in the fierceft War, and 
with the moft doubtful Succe(ís, we no fooner 
began to turn our-felves towards Mufickh, and 
enquire what ITALY in particular produc d, 
than in an inflant we outflripd our Neigh- 
bours the FRENCH, enterd into a Genius far 
beyond theirs, and rais d our-felves an £ar, 
and Judgment, not inferior to the belt now in. 
the World. 


IN the fame manner, as to PAINTING. 
Tho we have as yet nothing of our own na- 
tive Growth in this kind worthy of being men- 
tion'd; yet fince the Publick has of late begun 
to expreísa Relifh for Ingravings, Drawings, 
Copyings, and for the original Paintings of 
the chief Italian Schools, (fo contrary. to the 
modern French) I doubt not that, in very few 
years we fhall make an equal progrefs in this 
other Science. And when our Humour turns 
us to cultivate thefe defigning Arts, our Genius, 
I am perfuaded, will naturally carry us over: 
the flighter Amufements, and lead us to that 
higher, more ferious, and noble Part of Jmi- 
tation, which relates to 7Zgitory, Human Nature, 
and the chief Degree or Order of BEAUTY; I 
mean that of the rational Life, diftinct from 
the merely vegetable and fenfble, as in Animals, 

Or 
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or Plants; -according to thofe feveral Degrees 
or Orders of Painting, which your Lordíhip 
will find fuggefted in this extemporary Notion 
I have fent you. 


As for ARCHITECTURE, ‘tis no wonder if 
fo many noble Defigns of this kind have miíf- 
carry d amongít us; fince the Genius-of our 

Nation has hitherto been fo little turn'd this 
way, that thro’ feveral Reigns we have pa- 
tiently feen the nobleft publick Buildings periíh 
(if I may fay fo) under the Hand of one fingle 
Court- Architect; who, if he had been able to 
profit by Experience, wou'd long fince, at our 
expence, have prov'd the greateít Mafter in 
the World. . But I queftion whether our Pa- 
tience is like to hold much longer. The De- 
. vaflation fo long committed in this kind, has 
made us begin to grow rude and clamorous 
at the hearing of a new Palace fpoilt, or a new 
Defign committed to fome rafh or impotent 
Pretender. 


"I:s the good Fate of our Nation in this 
particular, that there remain yct two of the 
nobleft Subjects for Architecture; our Prince's 
Palace, and our 77ov/2 of Par liament. For I can't 
but fancy that when Whitehall is thought of, 
the neighbouring Lords and Commons will at 


the 
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the fame time be plac'd in better Chambers 
and Apartments, than at prefent; were it on- 
ly for Majefty’s fake, and as a Magnificence 
becoming the perfon of the Prince, who here 
appears in full Solemnity. Nor do I fear that 
when thefe new Subjects are attempted, we 
fhou'd mifcarry as grofly as we have done in 
others before. Our State, in this refpect, may 
prove perhaps more fortunate than our Church, 
in having waited till a national 'Iafle was 
form'd, before thefe Edifices were undertaken. 
But the Zeal of the Nation cou'd not, it feems, 
admit fo long a Delay in their Ecclefiaftical 
Structures, particularly their Metropolitan. And 
fince a Zeal of this fort has been newly kin- 
dled amongft us, "tis like we fhall fee from a- 
far the many Spires arifing in our great City, 
with fuch hafty and fudden growth, as may 
be the occafion perhaps that our immediate 
Relifh fhall be hereafter cenfur'd, as retaining 
much of what Artifts call the Gothick Kind. 


HARDLY, indeed, as the Publick now ftands, 
fhou'd we bear to fce a Whitehall treated like 
a Hampton-Court, or even a new Cathedral 
like St. PAUL’s. Almoft every-one now bece- 
comes concern'd, and interefts himfelf in fuch 
publick Structures. Even thofe Pieces too 
are brought under the common Centfure, 
which, tho rais‘d by private Men, are of fuch 
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a Grandure and Magnificence, as to become 
National Ornaments. The ordinary Man may 
build his Cottage, or the plain Gentleman his 
Country-houfe according as he fancys: but 
when a great Man builds, he will find little 
Quarter from the Publick, if inflead of a beau- 
tiful Pile, he raifes, at a vafl expence, fuch a 
falfe and counterfeit Piece of Magnificence, as 
can be juflly arraign'd for its Deformity by fo 
many knowing Men in Art, and by the whole 
People; who, in fuch a Conjunéture readily fol- 
low their Opinion. 


In reality the People are no fmall Partys in 
this Caufe. Nothing moves fucceísfully with- 
out em. ‘There can be no Pusricxk, but 
where they are included. And without a Pubt- 
lick Voice, knowingly guided and directed, there 
is nothing which can raife a true Ambition 
in the Artift; nothing which can exalt the 
Genius of the Workman, or make him emu- 
lous of after-Fame, and of the approbation of 
his Country, and of Poflerity. For with thefe 
he naturally, as a Freeman, muft take part: in 
thefe he has a paflionate Concern, and Intereft, 
raisd in him by the fame Genius of Lzberty, 
the fame Laws and Government, by which his 
Property, and the Rewards of his Pains and 
Indufiry are fecur d to him., and to his Gene- 
ration after him. 

EVERY 
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Every thing co-operates, in fuch a State, 
towards the Improvement of Art and Science. 
And for the defgning Arts in particular, fuch as 
Architecture, Painting, and Statuary, they are in 
a manner link'd together. The Talte of one 
kind brings neceílarily that of the others a- 
long with it. When the free Spirit of a Na- 
tionturnsit-felfthisway, Judgments are form d; 
Criticks arife; the publick Eye and Ear 1m- 
prove; a right lafte prevails, and in a man- 
ner forces its way. Nothing is fo improving, 
nothing fo natural, fo con-gen:al to the liberal 
Arts, as that reigning Liberty and high Spi- 
rit of a People, which from the Habit of judg- 
 ingin thehigheft Matters for themfelves, makes 
'em freely judge of other Subjects, and enter 
thorowly into the Characters as well of Men 
and Manners, as of the Produéís or Works of 
Men, in Art and Science. So much, my Lord, 
do we owe to the Excellence of our National 
Conftitution, and Legal Monarchy; happily 
fitted for Us, and which alone cou'd hold to- 
gether fo mighty a People; all fharers (tho at 
fo far a diftance from each other) in the Go- 
vernment of themfelves; and meeting under one 
Head in one vaít Metropolis; whole enormous 
Growth, however cenfurablein other refpects, 
is acilually a Caufe that Workmanfhip and 

Arts 
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Arts of fo many kinds arife to fuch perfec- 
tion. | 


Wuat Encouragement our higher Powers 
may think fit to give thefe growing Arts, I 
will not pretend to guefs. This I know, that 
'tis fo much for their advantage and Interett 
to make themfelves the chief Partys.in the 
Caufe, that I wifh no Court or Miniftry, be- 
fides a truly virtuous and wife one, may ever 
concern themíelves in the Affair. For fhou'd 
they do fo, they wou'd in reality do more harm 
than good ; fince ‘tis not the Nature of a Court 
(fuch as Courts generally are) to improve, 
but rather corrupt a Z4//e. And what is in 
the beginning fet wrong by their Example, 
is hardly ever afterwards recoverable in the 
Genius of a Nation. 





CONTENT therefore I am, my Lord, that 
BRITAIN ftands in this refpect as fhe now 
does. Nor can one, methinks, with jufl rea- 
fon regret her having hitherto made no greater 
advancement in thefe affairs of Art. As her 
Conflitution has grown, and been eftablifh d, 
fhe has in proportion fitted her-felf for other 
Improvements. . There has been no Antici- 
pation in the Cafe. And in this furely fhe 
muft be efteem’d wife, as well as happy; that 
ere fhe attempted to raife her-felf any other 
laíte 
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Tafe or Rcliíh, ihe fecur' d her-feif aright one 
in Government. She has now the advantage 
of beginning in cther Matters, on a new foot. 
She has her Modc/s yet to leek, her Scale and 
Standard:io form, with deliberation and good 
choice. Able enough fhe is at prefent to fhift 
for her.felf; however abandon’d or helplefs 
fhe hax been left by thofe whom it became to 
affift her. Hardly, indeed coud ihe procure 
a fingle Academy for the training of her Youth 
in Exercifes. As good Soldiers as we are, and 
as gocd Horfes as our Climate aflords, our 
Princes, rather than expend their Trealure 
this way, have fufferd our Youth to país into 
a foreign Nation, to learn to ride. As for o- 
ther Acadeimys, fuch as thofe for Painting, Sculp- 
ture, or Architecture, wc have not fo much 
as heard of the Propofal; whilft the Prince of 
our rival Nation raifes Academys, breeds 
Youth, and fends Rewards and Penfions into 
foreign Countrys, to advance the Intereft and 
Credit of his own. Now if, notwithftanding 
the Induftry and Pains of this forcign Court, 
and the fupine Un-concernednefs of our own, 
the National ‘afte however rifes, and already 
fhews it-felf in many ref{pecis beyond that of 
our fo highly-aflifled Neighbours; what greater 
Proof can there be of the Superiority of Ge- 
nius in one of thefe Nations above the other ? 


, ~ 


lis 
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"Tis but this moment that I chance to read 
in an Article of one of the Gazettes from Pa- 
RIS, that tis refolv’d at Court to eltablifh a 
new Academy for political Affairs. ** In it the 
‘* prefent Chief-Minifíter is to prefide; having 
* under him fix Academiíts, douez des Talens 
* mnéceffartzes No Períon to be receiv d under 
* the age of twenty five. A thoufand Livres 
** Penfion for each Scholar——— Able Mafters 
* to be appointed for teaching them the ne- 
ceffary Sciences, and inftructing them in 
* the 'Treatys of Peace and Alliances, which 
‘* have been formerly made — — I he Members 
* to affemble three times a W eek—-—— C'e/ft de 
'" ce Seminaire (lays the Writer) qu'on tirera les 
* Secretareis d Ambaffade; qui par degrez pour- 
‘* ront monter à de plus hauts Emplois." 





t 


e 


I MusT confefs, my Lord, as great an Ad- 
mirer as I am of thefe regular Inflitutions, I 
can't but look upon an Academy for Miniflers as 
a very extraordinary Etiablifhment ; efpecially 
in fuch a Monarchy as FRANCE,and at fuch a 
Conjuncture as the prefent. It looks as if the 
Miniflers of that Court had difcover'd lately 
fome new Methods of Negotiation, fuch as 
their Predeccffors RICHELIEU and MAZA- 
RINE never thought of; er that, on the con- 

trary, 
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trary, they have found themfelves fo declin'd, 
and at fuch a lofs in the Management of this 
prefent Treaty, as to be forc'd te take their 
Leflon from fome of thofe Minifters with whom 
they treat: a Reproach, of which, no doubt, 
they muft be highly fenfible. 


Bu T “tis not my defign here, to entertain 
your Lordíhip with any Reflections upon Po- 
liticks, or the Methods which the FRENCH 
may take to raile themfelves new Minifters, or 
new Generals; who may prove a better Match 
for us than hitherto, whilft we held our old. 
I will only fay to your Lordíhip on this Sub- 
ject of Academys; that indeed I have lefs con- 
cern forthe Deficiency of fuch a one as this, 
than of any other which cou'd be thought of, 
for ENGLAND; and that as for a Seminary 
of State/men, Y doubt not but, without this ex- 
traordinary help, we fhall be able, out of our 
old Stock, and the common courfe of Bufinefs, 
conftantly to furniíh a fufhcient Number of 
well-qualify d Perfons to ferve upon occafion, 
either at home, or in our foreign 'Ireatys; as 
often as fuch Perfons accordingly qualify’d 
fhall duly, honeflly, and bona fide be requird 
to ferve. 


À RE- 
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I RETURN therefore to my /zrtucfo-Science ; 
which being my chief Amufement in this 
Place and Circumflance, your I.ordíhip has by 
it a frefh Inftance that I can never employ 
my Thoughts with fatisfaction cn any Subject, 
without making you a Party. For even this 
very Notion had its rife chiefly from the Con- 
verfation of a certain Day, which I had the 
happinefs to pafs a few years fince in the Coun- 
try with your Lordíhip. “Iwas there you 
fhew'd me fome Ingravings, which had been 
fent you from IrArLv. One in particular I well 
remember; of which the Subject was the very 
fame with that of my written NOTION inclosd. 
But by what Hand it was done, or after what 
Mafter, or how executed, I have quite forgot. 
"Twas the Summer-feafon, when you had Re- 
ceís from Bufinefs. And I have accordingly 
calculated this Zj////e and Project for the fame 
Recefs and Leifure. For by the time this can 
reach ENGLAND, the Spring will be far ad- 
vanc' d, and the national Affairs in a manner 
over, with thofe who are not in £A2 tn meaiate 
A diniuiflration. 


Were that indced your Lordíhip's Lot, at 
prefent; I know not whether in regard to 
my Country I fhou'd dare throw fuch Amulfe- 
ments as thefe in vour way. Yet even in 

this 
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this Cafe, I wou'd venture to fay however, in 
defence of my Project, and of the Caufe of 
Painting ; that cou'd my young Hero come to 
your Lordíhip as well reprefented as he might 
have been, either by the Hand of a * MARAT 
or a JORDANO, (the Mafters who were in be- 
ing, and in repute, when I firft travel d here 
in IrxrLv) the Picture it-felf, whatever the 77ea- 
tije provd, woud have been worth notice, 
and might have become a Prefent worthy of 
our Court and Prince's Palace; efpecially were 
it fo blefs'd as to lodge within it a royal Iffue 
of her Majefty’s. Such a Piece of Furniture 
might well fit the Gallery, or Hall of Exer- 
cifes, where our young Princes fhoud learn 
their ufual Leflons. And to fee VIRTUE in 
this Garb and Adtion, might perhaps be no 
flight Memorandum hereafter to a Royal Youth, 
who fhou’d one day come to undergo this 
Trial himfelf; on which his own Happincfs, 
as well as the Fate of EUROPE and of the 
World, woud in fo great a meafure depend. 


Tuts, my Lord, is making (as you fee) 
the moft I can of my Project, and fetting off 





* Carls Marat was yetalive, at the time when this Letter was written ; 


but had long been fuper-annuated, and incapable of any confiderable 
Perfurmance. 


IIl y 
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my Amufements with the beft Colour I'am 
able; that I may be the more excufable in 
communicating them to your Lordíhip, and 
exprefling thus, with what Zeal I am, 


My LORD, 


Your Lordfhip's 


Naples, March 6. 
9. i758. 


moft faithful 


humble Servant. 


SHAFTESBURY. 


Page. 
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. in the Notes, for fant read fans 
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[ N.-B. The Letters fhew the Volume: 
Ihe Figures, the Pages of each.] 








A. 
A BRAHAM (Patriarch) his Character and Life. Vol. iii. pag. 
! 52. 53. 124 

Abfolute Power. See Arbitrary. 

Abfolute Princes. i. 203. Seem to ač by Counfel and Advice. i. 210, 
211. Their Education and Manners. ibid. No real Society in Abfolute 
Government. i. 105, 106. No Publick, or Senfe of publick Good. 107- 
No focial or common Affection. ibid. No Community or Mother- 
Country. iii. 143 Abfolute Monarchy, debauching in religious and moral 
Principles. i. 107. iii. 310, 311. Neceffary Subjection and Homage 


in Abfolute Government. 1. 2IOQ. lil. 172 
Academick Philofophy. i. 18, 253. . Its Excellence. i. 81, 256. ii. 189, 
IOQ1I, 930, S51, ecc. 005, D. See Sceptick. 
Academick Founder and Succeffur. 11. 253, 4 
Academick Difcipline among[t the Anttents 1. I99. il. 10i 


Academifls: their way of arguing Numae tothe impatient Humour of our 
Age. jii. ESQ. IQI 

Academys for Exercife, wanted for our Youth Unhappily negletfed. i. 333, 
334- See Exercifes, School, Univerfity. 

ACTEON: a common Abfurdity in the Pictures ee Metamorphofis. iii. 357 


Actions: Spring of Aétions. ii. 86 
Activity, or Alion, how naceljary to Mankind. 13i. I9I., 199 
Actor (Stage) Ae 7 

—JIn the Publick. in n 





Admiration. Weaknefs of the Paffion. i. 144, 5, 6, 7, &c. ii. 524, 325, 
6, &c. See Miracle, Wonder. 
Fut Admiration. ~ 1i. 29 
Admiration Jounded in the naturai and necefjary Imagination of a fublime 
and beautiful in things. i. 138, 139, 330 337. ii. 28, 29, 30, 394, 
AdO, jor. 49 Ov 113. WO. 9E. €. 9.90. IMS, 9. 4, 54 
VOL. TIME Tu C c Bie: ; PU od d 
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Admiration. Motive, or Incentive to Philofophy. iii. 37. Reftrainteof it 
` an PhilofopAy. lii. 35, 50, 57, 202, 203 
Admiration, a/lrong one, diflingwi/A' d from that of Love. li. 354 
Advice. See 'Txeatife of: viz. Vol. I. 155, 154, &c. 
fEcyret. Its Defcription, ii. 386. Origin and enormous Growth of Su- 
perflition from /ÉEGvrer. ii. 387, 388. iii. 42, 43. 44, 45, 46, &c. 
Natural as well as Political Caufes. iii. 45, 40. — Unfociablonefs of Reli- 
gion, mutual Abhorrence of'Wor/hippers, and Perfecution of Secís begun from 
hence. d. 987, 988- iii. 42, 59, Go, O1, O2, So, S1, S2, Sc. 
Unhappy Settlement, Cantonment and Agrarian of the primitive AL gyptians. 
iii. 42, 43. 4, 5. G6, &c.  JEgyptian My/lerys. iii. 245. See Hie- 
rarchy, Priefthood. 
“Egyptian Loan. i. 358. Catechifin and Catcchumens originally Egyptian. 
iii. 245. See Circumcifion. | 
JK,^ruHioPriA. Jts Empire and Pricflood. iii. 48, 49. JEthiopian Spec- 
tator. i. SQ, 83, 85 
Affectation in Behaviour oppofite to Grace. 1i. 190 
Affectation in Belief, Faith, Religion, Praife. i. 6, 7, 34, 35+ 36, 41, &c. 
Affection: Natural Affeélion towards Moral Beauty. i. 280, 281 
Social Affeélion: Enjoyment. i. 310, 311. Social Affection confefs d in 
Love of Country, &c. iii. 143, 144, 5, 6, 7, &c. In Parental, Fi- 
lial Affcélion. iii. 145. Strength of Social Affeélion. i. 16. Con- 
jugal Affeétion. l ile I32. iii. 219 
"Tis by Affeétion merely that a Creature is efleem d good or ill. ii. 21, 22 
Private or Self-Affeétion. ii. 22. When vitious. ii. 22, 23, 24, 25. 
When good. E li. 23, 24 
Reflex Affeétion. ii. 9S. Unequal Affection, or Iniquity. ii. 31. 
Oppojition of the Affeétions. ii. 52 
Religious Affeclion. ii. 75. See Devotion, Enthufiafm. 
— t of the "rec i. S5. That Syftem explain d. ii. 86 
hree kinds of Affections. ii. 86, 87 . 
Degrees of Affeétions. 11. 87, SS, &c. 
Affection: Private Affeélion too weak, when? ii. 59- Affeétions towards 
private Good, neceffary. 11. QO 
Energy of Natural Affeétions. Ms LOI, IOZ2, IOS, Xc. 
What Pleafure attends the very Diflurbances belonging to Natural Affection. 
i. 106, 107- Effeéls of Natural Affedlion. ii. x07, 108, &c. 
Partial Affeclion has no foundation in Reafon. iii. 111. How fiender 
Satisfaction it affords. lis TIR, I13 
Entire Affection, its Advantages. M.IIS9. IIA 
Analyfis or Plan of the Affcélions, as they relate to human Happinc/s or Un- 


happinefs. il. 3195. 196, 7, 8, 9, &c. 
Natural Affeélion, séeyn. iii. 222. The fame parental or filial kind. 
lii. 145 

Balance of the Affeélions. 


iie 92, 95, 130, 131, &c. 
Exercife of the Social or Natural Affeslions, how neceffary to Man. ii. 134, 


135, 136 
Of 
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Of-the Affeciions which relate to the immediate Self, or pricate Intereft of the 


Creature. i- 139 
Unnatural Affections. ii. 163, 164, &e. Their Confequences. ii. 168, 
169, &c. 

Age, the prefent: improving, in our Nation: Why? 1. 9, IO 


Agrarian: unloward-one in the Egyptian Stale. ili. 43. How occafion d. 


111. 4 7 438, 575 58 
Air of Perfon: See Grace. 


Alchymy. ii. 184, 190, 377» iii- 160 
Alchymilts: why their Philofophy fill prevails fo much in our Age. ii. 189, 
190 
ALCIBIAWES. iil. 126 
ALEXANDER the Great. 1. 249, 325. 
Modern Alexanders. 1. 227 
Amanuentfis, the Author's. i. 305. iii. 16, Igo 
Ambition. 1. 320, 321, 325, 326, 527. ii. 157. 433. 449. 441 
Amble: common Amble, Pace, or Canterbery of Writers. lii. 25, 9 


Amorous Paffion : What Occafton of Diforder. ia. 151, 159. 153, Bc. 
Amour. Manner of it with the Fair Sex. iii. 115. — Hiflory of an Amour. 
i. 176, &c. See Gallantry, Novel, Love. 


Amphictonian Counfel. ii. 138 
Amphitheater. (See Gladiator) 

Amphitheatrical Spectacles. i. 270 
ANACHARSIS. i. 89 
Anatomy of the Mind. i. 206, 207. Of the Body. ii. 302, &c. 
ANDREW: Merry-Andrew and Executioner: a Piéture. i. 66 
Angels: Angelical Company. i. 7 


Anger: Ufe of the Paffion in the inferior Orders of Creatures, and in the or- 
dinary Charaéfers of Men. ii. 144, 145- Its ill. Effecis, when  indulg'd. 
11i. 145, 140, 147. Void in the higheff and mofl virtuous Charaélers. 
i. 144- Anger an Acknowledgment of Juft and Unjuft. ii. 419, 420 


Animal: How becomes a Part of another Syflem. ii. IS 
Animal Syflem. | ibid. 
Wild and Tame Animals of the fame Species, How different. ii». 132 
Aniwers to Books. iii. Q, 10, 11, 12, 13, &c. Anfwer-Writers. ibid. 
and 270, 271 
Ant ii. 96. ii. 220 
Anticipation. ii. 420. See Pre-conception. 
Anticipation and Repeal. iii. 556 


Antidote to Enthufiafm: See Enthufiafm. . 

Antients, their Difcipline of Youth. i. 122. ii. 191 See Academy. 

Antient Policy, in the Affairs of Religion and Philofophy. i. 17, 18. s: 
202 

ANTIPATER. 1. 249 

Antipathy, religious. See Relfgien. 

APELLES. 1. 227. See Painter. 


Ceca APOLLO. 
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APOLLO. iii. 933. Apollo and Mufes. i. 5, 6, 7- (See Mufes, 
Pythian, Delphick.) 

Apologue. iii. 206, 207. See Fable, Mythology, Efop. 

Apology, praétice of. i. 329, 330. See Preface. 

Appearances: See Specics. 


Appetites Aigh, eager. 1. 177 
Appetite, elder Brother to Reafon. i. 157 
Applaufe: See Praile. 

AmnATus, Poet. iii. 238 
Arbitrary Power.i. 220. The fweel and bitter. ibid. 


Arbitrary Power, or abfolute Monarchy, deftruélive of Arts. 1. 219, 220, 
221, 237, 235, &c. iii. 23. See Abfolute Powcr, 'l'yrazay, Will. 


ARCADIA. 1. I 
Architecture, Barbarous, Gothick. 1. 353. Truc and natural, independent 

of Fancy. ibib. Founded in Truth and Nature. iii. 182 
Architeét ambitious. Mi. 133 


ARISTIDES. 1. 207 
ARISTOPHANES. 1. 245 


ARISTOTLE cited. i. 142, 143, 242, 243, 244, 245, 246. iii. 66, 
130, 259, 280. (See Peripatetick) 


rm: Secular- Arm, deliver over. i. 66. iii. x10 
Arms and Hands, expreffive in Oratory. ii. 366 


ARTHUR Kine. 

Articles of Belief. (See Belief, Divinity.) 
Artifams. i. 192. Artifan honeft, refolute. i. 262 
Artifts rejoice in Critici/m. i. 235, 261. Virtue and Generofity of Artifts. 
_ 1. 261, 262; &c. (See Poet, Painter, Architect. dc.) 

Arts aud Sciences how rais d and improv'd. 239, &c. 248, &c.- iii. 136, 


Til. 112 


i 5 i 8 > 1 , OSC. 
Arts and Virlues mutual Friends. ME d 338 
Affemblys (Publick) demand Refpcé. io T 


Atellan (Plays) 

Atheifm: its Confequences with refpect to Virtue. 
Compar d in that refpeét with Theifm. ii. 72, 732,74 

Atheifm from Superftttion. ii. 335, 336, 337, 338. Martyrs for Atheifm. 
111. 64. — Aiheifm preferable to Superftition. i. 41. iii. 126, I 27, 128, 
Faith of Atheifm. ii. 357 

Atheifm charg'd on the People of the better Rank and Fafhion. ii. 264. 
ni. 904. — Charg d upon Wit and fubile Reafoning. ibid. 

Atheifm. (See 1ll-Humour, Chance.) 

Atheifl: a compleat one: His Belief or Faith. ii. 11. 208 S. 
Fard io pronounce certainly of any Man, that he is an Taher. u^ ae. 
Atheift perfonated. ili. 204; 295 

Atheifts. Eef It riters againft 'em. ii. 259.  Vwo forts of People call'à 
Atheifis. ii. 260. Different in themfelues; and to be usd differently. 

Atheifis 2n./call d. UT ui dee 

Atheifts 


ie 251 
-i11 69, 70 
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Atheifts Enthuftajls. i. EG. 3H. 64, 65 
Atheift, affrong Believer. 1. 357 
Atheiltical Hypothesis. ii. 295 


Geriain Principles common to . Atheifls with the Deyout or Zealots. i. 97, 
117, 118, 125, 124, Xc- 132, 345. 352- ii. 65,' So, Br, 256. 
ili. 310 

Atheiflical Writers or Talkers, no genuine Atheifis. i 89, 90, 02.93. 94> 
| 95 
ATHENIANS. i. 30. Their Antiquity, Genius. iii, 152, 159g. Man- 
ners, Modefly. ibid (See Grecce.) Progrefs of Arts and Letlers 


among/t them. i. 240, 249, 250. Attick Elegance. 1. 233 
ATTICUS. 111. 9I 
ATTILA (Gothick Prince.) dii. OE 
Avarice. i. 319, 320. iii. 197, 198, 304. Avaritions Temper, how 

miferable. 1l. Pee, EBD, e. 
Audience. i. 264, 265. 277. (See Stage.) 

AUGUSTUS. i. 220, 228, 269g, 270. ill. 21, 250 


Authors: Saint-Authors. i. 164, 105- in. 239, 240. Author in Soli- 
tude. i. 175- Prince-Authors. i. 213, 21q4- Authors Court/Aip to the 
Reader. i. 200, 330- Selfi/hnefs of Authors. i. 200. Coquetry af an 
Author. ibid. 

Author once an honourable Name. iii. 3, 4. A Charaétter or Note of Un- 
derftanding. ibid. Fealoufy of Free Authors. li. 7, 8, 202, 5c. 

Author Orthodox. i. 358, 359, $360. Orthodoxy of our Author in par- 
ticular. Hiit: 70,91.,915 

Authors zot excufable for their ill Performance, becaufe negleéled by the 
Great. i. 222, 223, 224, 230. Or becaufe of Criticifm and Genfure. 
i. 991, 232, 8c. Or becaufe of the publick Genius or Ear. i. $61, 

262, 278 

Author and Reader, their mutual Relation, Interefi. iii. 227, 228, 220, 

290, 1, By d4 4, 5, O0 J cir Pretenjions, Privileges, Place, Cere- 
monial. ibid. 
Divinefl Charaéters and Perfonages, no Authors, either in Sacred or Profane 
Letters. iii. 244, 245, 246, 247- Great Authors capable of Bujfixicfs, 
tho out of it. lll. 247, Sc. 273 

Authors of narrow Genius s, incapable of Action or Speculation. iii. 272, 2 S, 

4» 5. 0, 7, &c. Boolfeller makes the Author. i. 264. iii. 27. Mo- 
dern Author profeffes Lazinefs, Precipitancy, Carelefuefs. i. 233, 234. 
In doubt about his own Work. iii. 27. See Piece, Penman, Mifecl- 
lany.) 

Kanar of thefe Treatifes: accidentally engag d in them. iii. 190. His 

fir Treatife (viz. Letter of Ainthufiafm) a Real Letter. ibid. And before. 
a | 124,153, 19, 20 


Authority: Divine Authority jud: d ty Morals. 1. 298 


Awe: dts Effect on Mens Uaderffaudings. i. 96. See Fear. 
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B. 

B ABYLONIAN Empire and Hierarchy. iii. 48. See Hierarchy. . 

Bacon (Lord) cited. iii. 69 
Banter: Fafhionable with modern Politicians and Negotiators. 1. 62 
Banter from Perfecution. i. 72 
Barbarian. (See Goth, Indian.) 
Barbarifm, Chief Markof.* iil. 153 
Barbariím from Univerfal Monarchy. i. 921, 222 
Bart'lemy- Fair. i. 28 
Mr. Bays. 1131. 274,275,276, &c. Other Bays's in Divinity. iii. 282, 


283, 284 
^ Bear-Garden. | 1. 970, 271. iii. 256, 257 
Beafls. | Bea/? or Brute-Science. iii. 184,218. Paffionate Love and Fond- 
nefs towards the Beflial or Animal-Forms, Virtues, Beautys. iii. 184, 
216, 217, 218, &c. 
O economy or Order of Nature in the Beafts. (See Occonomy.-) 

Beafts: their natural Inflinéts. ii. 307, 30S 
Beaver. ui. 220 
Beauty: where to be found. ii. 404, 405, 406. Myfterious Charms of 
Beauty. ii. 211, S&c. Knowledge in the Degrees and Orders of Beauty, 
ibid. Aree Degrees or Orders of Beauty. ii. 406, 407,408. Scale or 
Scheme of Beauty. iii. 182, 183, 4; 5,0, &c. Moral Beauty. ii. 
409. Confefsd. i. 280,-281. ii. 419, 420, 421. iii. 17g, 180. 
Moral Beauty and Deformity. ii. 29, 30. Beauty of Sentiments, Cha- 
ratier, Mind. i. 136, 207. iii. 303- (See Charaéter, Mind, Virtue, 

. FEeart.) 
Beauty, is Truth. i. 142, 143- iii. 180, 1381, 2, 3, 4. 5 
Beauty of Virtue. i. 915, 316, &c. Beauty of the Soul. ii. 414, 415 
Beauty of the Body. A ik. 414 
Beauty dangerous. i.. 189g. Outward Beauty expref{five of inward. i. 138. 
Natural Health, the inward Beauty of the Body. ii. 181. — Mechanick 


Beautys in oppofition to Moral and Fntelleétual. 1. 139 

Beauty in Animals. iij. 218. How attractive, enchanting. iii. 216, 217, 

2518, Sc. 

Scale of Beauty. iii. x82, 183 

Lhe Odd and Pretty in the room of the Graceful and — iii. 

| > 6, &c. 

Beauty: its Idea natural. " ii. 415 

Beauty and Good the fame. ii. 399, 422. Not the Objeét of the Senfe. ii. 

423,424- ft Extent. li. QUI, VIB, 915 

e Beautiful, Honeftum, Pulchrum, ¢oxaads. (See Fair, Decorum, 
E.nthufiafm.) 

Bee: ii. 94, 96. iii. 220 


Beggars. i. 35, 36. Beggarly Religion. ibid. and iii. 126, x27, 128 
Belief. (See Faith) Belief at a venture. i. 35- No Merit in believing on 
weak Grounds i. 34- — Affecíation of Belief. ibid. Articles of Belief. i. 
561. 
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361 iii. 60, 61, 62, 79, 8o, 81, 82. Groffe/t Article of Belief, how 
sntroduc' d of old into the Church. iii- 333. 334- ‘Saered and indifputable 
Articles of Belief. iii. 7a. Whether a Man can be accountable for his wrong 


Belief. ii. 326, 327, 328. Men perfuade themfelves into whatever Opini- 
on or Belief” iii. IOI, 102, Scc. Belief at the Stretch of *Reafon. i. 34- 


ill. IOS 
Believer again# his Will. i. 35. iii. 127- Superflitious Believer wifhes there 
- were no God. ` | iii. 127, 12 
Belly.- Gluttonous Imagination, or Belly- Senfz. i. 283 


Bibliotheque Choifie. iii. 18, 20, 241. See Monfieur Le CLERC. 
Bigotry: its Spirit. i. 74- Firfl Rife. iii. 8o. Force of the Word. iii. 81, 82 
Bird. ii. 304, &c- 
Bit or Bridle, proper Emblem for the Figure of Virtue. iii. 386 
Body-FPolitick. Head and Members. i. 113, 114- (See Conftirution.) 
Boirravu: French Satirifl. ‘i. 218. ii. 280 
Bombaft. 1. 232, 241. iii. 262 
Books. (See Reading, Scholar, Burning.) 
Good-Books:fo calld. i. 165. iii-.327- Books of Chivalry, Gallantry, 
Pródigys, Travels, barbarous Nations, and Cufloms. i. 341, 3424 3» 4» 
5. 6, &c. . Interpolating, Jupprefhng Prattice on Books. iii. 330. (See 
Scripture, Fathers.) | | 
Bookfeller. i. 304. (See Author, Amanuenfis.) Begets a Fray or learned 
Scuffle. iii. 10, 11, 15, 16, 17. Bookfeller and Glazier. iii. 15. Book- 
feller's Shop and Trade. ibid. Bookfeller determines Titles. iii. 97. Fats 
Ais Cuftomers. iii. 27.0 
Bossu: Pere Bo//u, du Poeme Epique. i. x42 
Breeding. See Academy, Univerfity. 
Good- Breeding. i. 64, 65. ii. 242. Leading Character to Virtue. 
i. 199, 135; 333- ii. 161. 162, 168 
Good- Breeding, and Liberty, necefJarily join d. i. 76. Man of good Breed- 
ing incapable of a brutal Action. i. 199. Ais from his Nature, without Re- 
fleétion, and by a kind of Neceffity. i. 129, 130; Compar d with the tho- 
. row honefl Man. ibid. (See Gentleman.) 
BaittTain: its Advantages. i. 219. Old Britain. i. 272 
Britifh- Liberty. i. 216, 222. Britith Senfe in Politicks. i. So 
Britifh Countrymen Fellow-Citizens. iii. 144» 143: 146, 7» 8» 9, ke. 
Brirons: their Senfe of Government. and a Conftitution. 1. 108. See Eng 
|. land, Englifhmen. 


Brute. ii. 305. See Bcaft. 


Brutus. — ii. 249 
Buffóons. i. 72. See Laugh, Italian, Banter, Burlefque 
Build : eafier to demoli/^ than build. iii. 134 


Burlefque : its principal Source. i. 71. (See Banter.) Mere Burle/que re- 
._ jeéted by the Antients. i. 73- (See Parodys, Comedy.) ied] 
Burlefque-Wit and Buffoonery on the. Stage. ii. 281 
Burlefque Divinity. See Divinity. lo dà 
Bouaner Arichzol. cited. | iii. 129 

| Burning 
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Burning Zeal. See Zeal. = 
Burning and Deftruétion,of Books, Learning, &c. Ui. 239, 240, 241. (See 
Fathers of the Church.) 





Bufinels: Man of Bufinefs. i. 309 
C 
Abaliftick Learning. iii. Sx 
Caesar ( Julius.) $. 272. Cæfar' s Commentarys. i. 224. His es 
1. 22 
CaArsAns, Roman. i. 24, 25, 133. 221. ili. 41, $6, go, Q1 : 
Cake: not eat and hace. 1. 130 
Camp. | i. 335 
Cantonizing. i. ELD 
Canterbery. (See Amble.) - 
CAPPADOCIANS. All. 251 
Carnival. | i. 82, &c. 
Carver, carnal, fpiritual. iii. II9, IIS, &c. 


Catechifm, Theological, Metaphyfical. i. 306, 307- Moral, Philofophical. 
ie 307» 305, &cc, 
Catechifm, and Catecumens originally /Egyptian. iii. 945. See Circum- 
cifion. 
Catholick Church. See Church, Rome, Pope. 
Catholick Opinion, how form d. iii. 86, 87, 88, 89, go (See Uniformity.) 


CA TULLUS. i. 2283 
Caule: common Caufe. i. 222 
Crsrs. ile 254 
Cenfors of Manners. i. 240. Cenfure free. 2c sS 
Ceremony. 1. 203, 204. See Compliments. 

Ceremonial, between Author and Reader. iii. 227, &c. 
Ceremonys. See Rites. 
Cervanres (Michael.) iii. 25 
CHALDEA. iii. 28 


Challenge. (See Duel.) Spiritual Challengers, Lifls, Combatants. i. 363. 
iii. 341. See Religion, Priefts. 

Chance, prefer'd to Providence, by the fuperflitious. i. 40. iii. 126, 127, 
128. (Sce Atheifm.) 


Chaos, and Darknefs from Univerfal Monarchy. 1. 222 
Chaos of the Englifh Poets. iu. 62 
Characters. Dealer in Chara£lers mufl know his own. i.- 1389 Sacred Charac- 

ters. i. 231 


Character, Diyjne..i. 23, 37. In God, in Man. i. 38, 41. Beauty of Cha- 
raéfer. 1. 130. (Sec Beauty.) i 


Character with one's felf, and others. 1. I30, 294. 295 

Character, generous, and vile, fet in oppofition. 1. I41 

Real Gharaélers and Manners. i. 194+ 199. 200, 201,2, 3, 8cc. (See 
Manners.) | 


Perfect Character, veill'd. i. 194. — Perfect Character unartificial in Poetry. 
i. 337- 
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i. 337-  Monfirous in Epick, or on the Stage. 

Homer's Charaéfers. (See Homer.) 

Principal Charaéters and Under- Parts. 1. X95 
Characters in Holy Writ, not Subje£fs for a Poem. 1. 356 


Characters or Perfonages in Dialogue. iii. 292, 293. 4, 5, ©. (See 


ili. 260, 26r, 262 


ia- 
logue.) 

Sublime of Charaéters. i. 336 

Inward Character. 


i. 339. ill. 34 
Gharacter from Circum/lances of Nativity. iii. 147, 148 
Charaéters in the State. iii. 163, 170, 171, 172, 3. 4» 5» © Inward Gha- 
raéter and Worth. : iii. 174, 175 
Character oj a Critick. See Critick. 
Charaéctcri:iick of Under/landings | 1. 2OL 
Charity and Good Will: Pretexts to what Ends. i. $7, 133. iii. 115, 133» 
134. See Morals. 
Chriftian Charity. i. gg- Charitable Foundations, to whofe Benefit. i. 133- 
Supernatural Charity. i. 18. iij. x15. Heathen Charity. iil. 153. 154 


Charm of Nature, in Moral Objets. See Nature, Beauty, Harmony, 
Tafe. 


Childrens Play. i. 66 


Chivalry. 1. 272, 273- Originally Moorifh, Gothick. 1. 344. 345> &cc. 
Hui. 255. Books of Chivalry, i. 344- ‘Dregs of it. ii. 195- See Gal- 
lantry. 

Chriftian. Author. i. 67: Good Chriftian. i. gg. Chriftian, Mahometan, Fa- 
gan. i. 952. iii. 104. Sceptick-Chriftian. ii. 72 

Chriflianity no way concern d in modern miracles. 11. 326, 330, &c. Not 
founded in Miracle merely. ibid. and i. 297, 298 

A Church. i. 10. See Hierarchy, Catholick. 

Roman Chriflian and Catholick Church. iii. Qo. See Monarchy. 
National Church. i. 17, 98. Its Interefl afferted. i. 17- Panick Fear for 
the Church. ; lii. 83. 4, &» Sc. 

Church- Lands. i. 25, 1993- iii. 45. 79 
Writing Church- Militant. iii. Q, 10, L1, I2. and 290, 291, 292, Sec. 


Antient Heathen-Church. i. 50. iii. 126, 127> 128 
Church of England. iii. 15, 16, &c. See Divines. "i 
Church- Fatriot. " jiji. 3704, 172% 
Chymiftry. See Alchymy. 
pi dne d EUM i. 208, 334- iii. 20, 21, 182, eSo 


Circumcifion, its Origin among the Ægyptians. 111. 52, 53- Receio d by the 
Hebrew Patriarch, their Gueft. ibid. By Moses on his Return. 55- Laid 
down again, on his. Retreat. 52 Again renew d, by Josuv&, with regard to 


the fame Ægyptians. 593 54» 55 
City: Heavenly City Jerufalem. 1. 252 
Clan. See ‘Tribe. š 
Cleanlinefs. — 1. I25 
Crenc (Mr. I. Clerc Sylv. Pail.) iii. 214, 215. See Bibliotheque Choi- 

fie. 


Dd Clergy, 
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Clergy, Benefit of. i. 305- — Interefl. of Chriflian Clergy in antient and po- 
lite Learning. iii. 236, 237- Management and praéíices of the antient 
Clergy. 333. 334- See Clericks, Priefthood, Fathers of the Church. 

Clericks feditious. iiie 88, 89. See Magiftrate, Civil Government. 

Climates, Regions, Soils, compar d. iii. 150 

Clofet-Thoughts. i. 139 

Clown, judges Philofophers, iii. 107. Better Philofopher that fome fo cali d. 

| | 111. 204 

Club, Liberty of the Club. i. 75. (See Committee.) Club- Method. i. 267 

Coffec-Houíe. ii. 15, 274, 275, &c.  Coffee-Houfe Committee. 111. 
274, 275. 9c.  Coffee- Howufe Hero. , ibid. 

College. | i. 294. I. 184, 191 

Collifion amicable. 1. 64 


Comedy. i. 198. Poflerior to Tragedy. i. 244, &c. See Farce, Plays 
Theater, Drama, Burlefque. | . 


Comedy, antient. — Firfl, Second, Third. i. 245, 246, &c. 252, 2535, 


254, 5c. 
Comick Style. i. 257, &c. See Style, Satır. ; 
Commiffion: Sole Commiffion for Authorfhip. i. 335. Heavenly Commif- 
» Jion, Pretences to it examin d. iii. 102, 159-, 536, 7, 8, 9, kc. 
Committee. iii. 275, &c. See Club. | 
Common Senjfe. (See Senfe, Nature.) Men not to be reafon' d out of it. 


3. Q 
Company provocative to Fancy. i. 159. See Affemblys, Converfations. 
Complexions, religious. i. 84. See Salvation, Perfecution. 
Compliments. i. 203, 204. See Ceremony. 
Comprehenfion in Religion. See Uniformity. 
Conference, free. 
Conformity in Religion. iii. 315. See Uniformity. 
Conformift Occa/ional. 
Conjurer, a wife and able one. i. 318. 
See Magi, Prieft, Enchanter. 
Congueft, National. | , iii. 148 
Conícience, Moral. ii. 11g. Its Effecéf. ii. 120, 121, 122. Religious 
zz Juppofes Moral Con[cience. ii. 120.  Falfe Confcience, its Ef- 


i. 70, 73> 75 


iii. 85 
Conjurers. i. 87, 175. i. 348. 


ecis. li. 122, 123, 124 
Confcience from Intere/t. 3. 125 
Confecration of Opinions, Notions. i. 60 


Confiftency, Rule of. iii. 354 
Conítitution, State or Government. i. 108, 239, Englith Conjlitutzon. 


i. 919, 216. 181. 150 
Contemplation. ii. 75. See Meditation. 


Controverly. Controverfial Writings. iii. ġ, 10, 11, 12, 13, &c. and 270, 


271. Ghurch-Controverfy. iii. 290, 291, &c. Religious Controverfy, and De- 
cifion of the Caufe, according to modern Priefthood. iii. 341, 342, 343 


Converfation. i. 68, 69, &c. 75, 76. iii. 335. 336. Life of Conver- 


fation, 
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Jatioh. i. 75,76. Sterility of the beft Converfations - tne Caufe. i. 77. 


Remedy. ibid. Modern Converfation, effeminate, enervate. ii. 186 
Convocation (Synod, Gouncil) what Candour, Temper? i. 360, &c. 
Coquetry, See Author. 

COnNEILLE, French Zragedian, cited. iii. 87, 280 


Corporation of Wit. iii. 279. See Wit. 
Correétneís (See Genius, Critick) in writing. i. 232, &c. 241. iii. 227- 
Incorretinefs. ii. 9, 3, 4, Be. 258. Caufe of Incorreéíinefs in our En- 


" glifh Writers. ibid. 8c 272, 9, 4» 5» kc. 
(Govetuou(íneís. See Avarice. 
Counfellor, Privy Counfellors, of wife afpe£t. à. ZII 


Countenanczs. See Complexions. 
Cowardice. i. 114. ii. 140, I41, 142, I43,. See Fear. 
Country. Love of native Country. iii. 143. See Love. 
Native Country, Name wanting. iii. 149. Higher City or Country re- 
| A— €ogniz d. iii. 158, 159 - 
A Court. i. 10, 335.  Court-Power. iii. 93. Grandeur of a Court, 
what influence on Art and Manners. i. 219, 220, &c. 239, &c. 341, 
.342- iii. 29. Spirit of a Court. i. 104, 105, 106, &c. Speers 
met with there. i. 139- Place at Courl. iii. 169, &c. 208. Court- 
Slavery. iii. 168, 169, 170, 1, 2, 3, &c. See Slavery. 
Court-Engines. iii. 174.-- See Favourites. — 


Courtier. i. 192-  Honefl Courtier. iii. 24, 1752 176 
Creature. Every one a private Interefl. ii. 15, &cc. Private Ili of every 
Creature. ibid. 


No Creature good, if by his Nature injurious to his Species, or to the whole 
in which he ts included. ii. 17- When a Creature ts fuppos d good. ii. 
21,22, 26. What makes an ill Creature. ii. 26, 27- What makes a 


Creature worthy or virtuous. ii. 30, 31 
Creature void of natural Affection. ii. SI, $e 
Creature when too good. | ii. gd, OL 
Creed. iii. 249. Furniture of Creeds. iii. 322. Creed-making. iii. 60, 

61, So, Sr, 32, 332, 9, 4;. See Belief, Article, Watch-word. 

Credulity and Incredulity. i. 345. — Credulity, how dangerous. 11. 326, 

39775 325, 

Griterion of Truth. i. 61 
Critical Truth. See Truth. ! 

Critital Liberty. | iii. 316 

Critical Art, Support of Sacred Writ. iii. 236, 237. 238, 241, 242, 243^ 

i 244, 267 


Criticifm, rejoices the real Artifl. i. 234, &c. Toleration of Criticifm, ef- 
Jential to Wit. i. 960 Sacred Criticifm. iii. 72,73. 229. 230, 231, 
25 > 4, 59 6, Sec. Prev. nition again/t. ; ilii. 166, 276 
Criticks: the ingenious and fair fort. i. 31 Formidable to the Author or Poet, 
why? i. 231, 232. ii» 272, 273, 274, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, &c. 

French Critics. iii. 280. See Bossu, Journalifts. | : 


Dd 2 Critick- 
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Critick-haters. i..235, 236. iii. 165, 166, 167, 258, 272, 274. 275> 
276, 7- S, 9» &c. 

Self- Critick. n" l 1. 168 
Intereft, Party, Caufe, or Writing, to be fufpetted, which declares againft 
Criticifm, or declines the Proof. iii. 2060, 342 
Criticks, Pillars of State in Wit and Letters. i. 2360, &c. 240, 241. ìll- 
267. Criticks, Notarys, Expofitors, Promptors. 1. *241. Treated 


as whimfical. i. 972. Their Caufe defended. iii. 165, 166 
Criticks by fa/Aion. i. 272 
Wriuing-Criticks or Satirifis. iii. 977,972 
Criticks, Satirif/is, Scepiicks, Scrupuli/ts. iii. 109 
Crocodile, worfhip'd. ii. 32. iii. So. Emblem of Superftitian. ii. 397 
Crocodiles, Chimera's Scholaflick. iii. 80 
Crowns, how purchas d on fome occafions. ! 1. 133 
Crudities. 1. 164, 165, 166 
CoupbpwomncrH (Dr.) his Chara£ler. ii. 262. Why accus d of being a Friend 
to Áiheif?ls. ibid. Cited. iii. 64 
Cuftom and Fa/Aion powerful Seducers. 1. 355. Cuftom vitious. 11. 35 
Cyspere (Goddefs.) ii 253 
D. 

FEM OWN, or Guardian Spirit. i. 168, 169. iii. 2S 
Dæmon, to what that Name belongs. ii. 11. See Witch. l 
Dezemonift, who, what. ii. EE, I2 
Dancer. 1. 193 


Figur'd Dances. iii. Q1. High Dance in Religion and Prophecy. iii. 117 
Death. King of Terrors. i. 314. ii. 253- See Fear. 
Debate, free. i. 71. iij. 155- See Conference, Freedom. 
Debauch, has a reference to Society. i. 910, 911. ii. 197 - 
Declamation. i. 70. See Preaching. 
Decorum. i. 138, 139. 337- ii- 415. iii. 180, 185, 87: 198. De- 
corum and Sublime of Aétions. ili. 34. (See Beauty, Grace.) Dulce 


& Decorum. i. TOR, 123 
Dedication, /fee Preface. 2 
Defender of the Faith. " 2. 235 
Deift, the Name fet in oppofition to Chriftianity. ii. 209 


Deity, when view d amifs. i. 32,33- Deity fought in Chaos and Confufion, 
notin Order and Beauty. ii. 336, 337» 335- Various Combinations of O- 
pinions concerning Deity. ii. 13. How Men are influenc'd by the Belief of 

Deity. ii. 54, 55. 56, - Ec. Terror of the Deity implies not moral 
Con[cience. ii. 119- Different Charaéters, Afpetls, or views of Deity- 
iii. 939.40. Species multiply d. iii. 47, 49. 50. So. Heathen Attri- 
tutes of Deity. iii. 153. See Genius, Mind. 

oe the fovercign Beauly, and Source of all Beautys. ii. 294, 295- See 

od. 

Delphick JInfcriplion. 1. 170 

DEMOSTHENES. 3. 16x, 209. 1i. IGF 

DENMARK 
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DermMarx and SWEDEN. 

Defpotick. See Arbitrary, Abfolute. 

Devil. See Hell. ' 

Devotion of the difmal fort; iis Effects. ii. x16, 117. The abject, beggarly, 
liberal, fycophantick, knavifh kind. 1+ 34- 35- iiu. 125, 126, 127, 128 

Dialogue: Manner of Writing usd by the Anlients. 1.73- Preliminary 
Science to Poetry and juft Writing. i. 191, 192+ 3» 4» 5» 9+ 7> &e. Mo- 
derns, why fo fparing and unfuccefsful in the way of Dialogue-Writing. ii- 
187, 188. How praétis'd by Jome modern Divines. iii. 291, 292, 3s 4» 
5. 6. - Dialogue between an Author and his Bookfeller. iii. 16 Between 
GOD and Man. ii. 122. Between Man and Beafl. ibid. Between 
GOL and Satan. ibid. Between GOD and Jonam. iii. 119, 


iii. I71I 


IZO, IQI 
Diana. iii. 79, 83, Ec. 
Diroporuws Srcurvs cited. iii. 43. 47> 48. 49. 50; 51 
Dion Cassius, wretched Hiflorian. i. 970. Lil. 24 


Dionysius HALICARN. ii. 234, 280 
Difcourfe, continu d and alternate. i. 70.  Ficiffitude in Difcourfe, a Law. 
| i. 70, 76 
Difhonefty, a Half-Thought. iti. 9297, 302. 304- See Coasts. 

Thinking. | 

Difintereftednefs in Friend/hip. i. 100, 101- See Friendíhip. 

Difintereflednefs in Religion, and its holy Founders. i. 281, 282, 283- 
See Reward, Love. 


Diftraction, real. | 
Divine or Godlike. i. 33, 38-: See Character, Theogony, Theology. 


Scc. 305, 306, 316, 325, 326, 7, 8, 9. 8c. Why incautious, and 


ill Managers, in the Caufe of Religion. 11. 258, 259 
Divine, -in humour, out of humour. ili. 130 
Divinity-.Docfor, combatant in Print. iii. IO, II, 12, 13 


Polemick Divinity. lii. Q, IO, Ecc. 
Burlefque Divinity. iii. 991, &c.  Sirnames and Titles of Divinity. iii. 
60. See Deity, Theology- 
Doétrine. See Hypothefis. | 
Dog. See Fable, Beaft. | 
Dogmatifts, why fo Fa/hionable in this Age. ii. I9O, IQI. 
Dogmatizing in Religion and on a future State. ibid. and 236, 237- 
297- See Sceptick. 
Dominion, founded in Property. iii. 49 
Drama: Englifh Drama, lame Support of it. iii. n39- 290. Dramatis 
Perfonz. ibid. (See Play, Stage, Tragedy, Comedy, Mr. Bays.) 
Theological Drama. ili. 993 
Drapery, Rules concerning it. iii. 972, 373 


DRYDEN. 
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Dgvprew. iii. Ol, 62. See Bars. 
Duels. 1. 273, 303. See Challenges. 


E. 
AR in Mu/fiek. i. 42, 135, 217, 218, 255, 6, S 
Ear loft. i. 344. Publick Ear. i. 264, 275, 276. ie Au dicm 
Diflemper in the Ear. i. 324, 325 
Ears to hear, $8cc. i- 63 
Ear in Poetry. 1. 917, 275. iii. 262, 263, 264, 5,6 


Earth: .Sy/iem of the Earth, how a Part of fome other Syfiem. ii. 19. A- 
nother Earth, or World, i. 282. Our Relation to mere Earth and Soil. iii. 


144,145, 6, 7, 8, Q, &c. Sons of Earth. ii.er46, 147 
Education. See Univerfity, Academy, School, Tutor. — 
Effeminacy. i. 314- ii. 186. iii. 186 
Effeminate Wit. ii. 166, 167 
Ecvrr. See Acyrr. 
Elephant. | ài. 2291 
Eloquence. i. 8. Leprofy of. i. 160- Corruption of. iii. 22 


Eloquence and other Arts depend on Liberty. i. 219, 220. See Liberty. 
Embafladors from Heaven, in what Senfe. iii. 336, $337. 8, 9, &c. 
From the Moon. iii. 339, 8c. Apoftolick Commiffion, Emba/]y, Succeffton. 
iii. 337, 8,9, &c. 
Emblematical, nothing of that kind to be direétly mingled in an Fisfiorical 


Piece. iii. 981. An Inflance from RAPHAEL. ii. 3892. 

Emperors, Roman. i. 24, 133. 222, 228. Convert Emperors. aote 
' Alle 7 

Empirick. i. 163, 255 
Enchanter. i. 348, 349- Sce Conjurer, Prieft, Magi. g 
Engineer of Letters. iii. 16, 17. In Philofophy and Sciences. ii. 154 
Engine: Court- Engines. |, aH- 174 
ENGLAND, a GConquefl: whence to be fear d. iii- 148, 149 


Old-England. iii. 150, 151. Late England. ibid. See Britain. 
Church of England. See Church, Divines. 
Englifhmen, Fellow-Citizens, Countrymen. iii- 144, 145, 6,7, 8, 9, &c. 


Name whence brought. iii. 149 
Englifh, inhofpitable Humour.  . , iii. 152- 15 
Englifh Authors in general.i. 2653- Speeches and admir d Wit of our Engi 

ncejtors . ai. 141, 142 
Englith Liberty. i. 216, 222 


Englifh Poetry. (See Mufes.) Uncorreéine/s of English Poets. i. 263. iii. 
" i 258, 259, 264, 265, 266. 267, 

Englifh Divines. iii. i22. See Divines. Y i : 

Enjoyment: deccitful kind. 1. 309- Sincere. i. 311. Social. i. 310, 


ae 31X 

Enthufiafm : Definition of the natural fog, “Bcc. iu. 30, 31» Enthufiafrms 
of holy Souls. iii. 68. Legitimate and baflard fert. i. 53- iii. 67. Rais d 
rom JInternals. iii. go, and ii. 270, 271. From Externals. iii. 41, 90. - 
9i- 
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gi: Philofophical Enthufiafm, iii. Sı. Prophaetical. yi. 67, 6S. Poetical. 
i. 91. Mathematical. ii. 104, 105. Enthufiafm of the Lover, Hero, 
Virtuofo,8cc. ii. 400, &c. 430. 111.31. Univerfal, or in all. i. 54. iii. 29 
Enthufiafms of different forts. iii. 41- Comprehended in the Romifh Church. 
iii. Q90, 91, 92, &c. Fulgar fort, and more refin’'d. ibid. Enthu- 
Jftafm divine. i. 53 
Modificatión of Enthufiafm. i. 17. Various Operation. i. 48, &c. En- 
thufiafm at fecond hand. | i- 43 
Enthufiafm juflifyd. i. 53, 54> 55- li- 57> 394» 395. 400, 401, 40$. 
iii. 28, 29, &c. Savage of Enthufiaf/m. i. 8&9. ntidote to Enthi.- 
Jiafm. | i. 55 
Virtue itsfelf a noble Enthufiafm. iii. 33, 34 
Enthufiafm a natural and honeft Paffion. ii. 37,38- Soft and lovely. ii. 
218,219. Enthufiafin works differently, by Fear, by Love. iii. 38, 39- 
Its amorous Lineage. iii. 38- Contrary and miraculous Effects of Enthu- 
fiafm. | iii. 4O 
Enthufiafm catching, communicable, imparted. i. 44, 45- iii- 29, 30, S4- 

See Melancholy, Prophecy. | 
Sociable Enthufiaft. l ii. 218 
Enthufiaft itinerant. i. 287- Epicureans, Enthufiaftical Atheifli. i. 52. 
iii. 64, 65 


Enthufiaftick Inedriation. iii. 66, 67 
Envy, unnatural Paffion. | ii. 165 
Ephefian Wor/hippers. iii. 83, 84, 8c. Zeal for their Church. ibid. 


Ericurus, Ais Connivance in matters of Vifion and Fanaticifm. i. 48, &c. 
Recognition of the Force of Nature, and Natural Affection. i. 117, 118. 
Toleration of Natural Enthufiafm. i. 45, Bec. iii, 92, 393, ccc. 

Epicurus, primitive Father to fome conceal d Moderns. i. 117. Love and 

Religion cruelly treated by Epicurus. iii. 31, 39. 33- 34, 35> 50 
Nature, a Deity to the Epicurean Atheifl. i. 52. ii. 64. ee Enthu- 
fiafm, Atheifm. 

Epicurean Atomi/t. i. 3OI 

Epicurean Hppothe/is. iii. 32, 35, 69 

Epicurean Seé? tolerated. i. I8 
Vulgar Epicurifm. i. 126 

ErimMENIDES. iii. 238 

Epiftles: Turrv's Epifiles. iii. 20. SENECA S Epiles. iii. 22, 23, 


\ 24. 95 
Epiftolar Style. iii. 17, &c. 
Epiftle Dedicatory. See Preface. 

Ercamenes (King) deftroys a Hierarchy. iii. 49 
Esop. 


iii. 206 
Effays. i. 163. Effay-Writing. ibid. See Mifcecllany. 
Eruniorpia. See AUTHIOPIA. 

EurvHrRANOR (Puinter.) i. 144. 340 
EURIPIDES, i. 244, 245, &c. iii. 141, 240, 313 
Executioner. See Magiftrate. 


Excellencwv. 
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Excellency. Se? Titles. 


Exemplars, in the Writing Art. i- 192, 206 

Exercifes. i igi. See Academy. 

Eycs: fitted to certain Lights. E 62 

Eye in Painüng? i. 135, 235, 330.  Eyein Painting lofl, how? i. 344 
Diftemper in the Eye. | i. 324, 325 
Harmony to the Eye. iii. 4 

Eye debauch a. id. 5 

F. 


ABLES usd by Wifemen and Moralifts i. 63. iii. 205, 206. (See 
Parable, Mythology.) v 

Fable of the Man and Lion. ii. 188. Of the Travelling Dogs. 111. vors 

20 





Truth of Fable. See Truth. 
Fac. Matter of Faét, how judg d by Zealots. i. 43, 44» 55, 147» 145- 
Matter of Fact in the Language of the Superftitious. 1. 44 
Matters of Fact, unably tho jincerely related, prove the worft fort of Deceit. 
i. 346. See Truth. 


Faction, Spirit of. i. II4 
Fair, Bartl my. 1. 25 
Fair, Beautiful. i. 139. (See Beauty, Decorum, Numbers.) 

Fair, Species of. i- 139 
Fai ie 0 


s. 

Faith (religious) antient, modern. i. 6, 7. Implicit Faith. i. o4- iil- 

| 2931. Definition, iii, 73, 74- Extenfion of Faith. i. 5, 6,7- Aé 
of Faith. ibid. Faith on any Terms. i. 36. . Heroick Fatth. iii. 334- 
Religious Faith, dependent on what? i. 39. Hiflorical Faith. iii. 72- 
Ferfonal. iii. 73. Faith National, Hereditary, entail’d by Law. i. 344» 

62. iii. 1093. Faith in Travellers, Romancers, Legends. i. 344. 345» 

c. Rule of Faith. iii. 318, 319, 322, 323, 324, &c. See Belief. 
Rule of Faith (Treatife of Archbi/hop ‘LTillotion) cited. iii. 329, 330; 
1, &c. 

Chinefe or Indian Faith. i. 344, 345- Hiftorical, Critical Faith. iii. 22 
Confeffion of Faith, the Author s. 111. 315- Gradual Decay of the Evi- 

dence relating to the Matters of our Faith. iii. 258, 239, 240, 241, 
| 242 

Fanaticks, antient. i. 47, &c. Compar'd with modern. ibid. Fanatick er- 
rant. ii. 330. See Lymphaticks. 

Fanaticks in all Churches and Religions. i. 50. ili. 38. Fanaticif/m, tts true 
Charaéter. ii. 329, 330. Fanatick Senfe and Judgment of Scripture. iii. 
237-  Popi/À Fanaticifm. iii. 02, 93. 239. 240, 241 

Fancys apoftrophiz'd. 1. 188. Sophifters, Impoftors. ibid. overnment of 
Fancy. i. 308, 309, 310, &c. ii. 231. Fancy: her Affault, Combat, 
Fortrefs. Be SE I.918,.319,. Occ. 920, fcc. 

Fancys, SolicitrefJes, Enchanireffes. i. 312, 313- Keprimanded, que/t kon d, 
examin'd, difmifsd. i. 325, &c. — Difagreement with Fancy, makes the 

Alar 
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Man himfelf; Agreement, not himfelf. i. 325, &c. — Lady-Fancy crofs'd 
by a What next? i. 326. Fancys in a Tribe. i. 321, 523. Florid 
Fancy. iii. 1377. Power of Fancy in Religion. 111. OS. Sce Humour, 

Farce. i. 150. iii. 6, 7, S. See Fefeennin, Atcllan, Parody. 

Fafces. i. 16. See Magiltrate. 

Fafhion. Sge Modes, Cuflom. 

Father of a Country. 1. 37, 391 

Fathers of the Church difputing and difputed. 111. 327. Induftrious in fup- 
prefjing all Scripture or Arguments of their Adverfarys which made againft 
them. iii. 320, 321, &e. 330, &c. Burning Method of Roman and 
Greck Fathers, Bifhops, &c. ili. 930, 240, 24 I 

Favourites. i. 192. ii. 135. See Court. 

Fear, Paffion of. i. 294- ii. 55. 56, 57. &c. Defcription by Des Cartes. 
i. 294- Its Root and Cure. is 205, Kc. 

Fear of Death. ii. 140, 141, &c. How improv d or abated. 1. 314, 315, 

316. iu. 196, 197, 203, 204 
Fear and Hope in Religion. ii. 55. See Future State, Rewards, and 


Puniíhments. 
Ferments. See Humours. 
Fefcennin (Plays) | i. 251 
Fiction. See Fable. 
Figure, principal in a Piélure, to govern the reft. iii. 374 


Flattery in Devotion. i. 34. See Devotion, Sycophant. 

Fly. ii. 18. See Spider. 

Fools: the greatefl, who? ii. 291 

Football. ; E. E87. Mie IS 

Force and Arbitrary Power deflruélice of all Arts. i. 219, 220, 221,222, 
: 237. 235, &c. 

Form outward, in a Figure, to give place where the inward is defcrib d. iii. 


| 367 

Formality. i. EI. 12, 74 
Formalifis. i. 12, 13, 174. 335- iii. 97, 98. The Author himfelf a 
Formaiift. , alle 135 


Foreigners: Treatment of them by different Nations. iii. 152, 153, 154- 
See Hofpitality. 

Free Thought. 

Free Thinker. See Thought. 

Frée Writer. . | li. 7 

Free States. i. 238, &c. 

Freedom of Wit. i: 69. (See Wit, Difcourfe, Debate.) Confequence 


ofa Reflraint. ie 71,79 
French Authors. i. 335- Theater. iii. 6, 7, 8&8 
French Crilicks. Sce Bossu, Criticks. 

Friend: Azozwable, unknowable. ie 284. Friend of Mankind. 1i. 247 


Friendfhip: real Good. ii. 938, 239, &c.  Comprehends Society and 
Mankind. ii. 939, 240, 241, &c. Friendfhip how prevalent and diffu- 
Jive. ii. IOQ 

Ee Friendíhip, 
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Friendíhip, Cahri/tian, eathen. 1. 98, Q, IOO.. (See Charity, Hof- 


pitality, Difintereftednefs.) — Frzend/hif tts own Reward. i- 100 
Fucus, Ma/k or Vizard of Superftition. |. à- 84, 
Fungus. iii. 146 


Future State. i. 18,97. 98. 99. 100, 101, 102. ii. 236, 237- Hi. 
302. See Rewards and Punifhments. 


G. 


Galante. le 192 

Gallantry.. Original and Progrefs. i. 272, 273. 331, 332. 1i- 
194. 195, 196. ii. 253- Devout Gallantry. i. 20, 362,,5603. Gal- 
lantry and Heroick Power of Faith. iii. 334. Merit in the Gallant Worid- 
i. 331. See Ladys, Chivalry, Novel. ! 

Gallows. i. 127. iii. 177. See Jail. 

Gardens. ii. 167- See Palace. 





Aulus Gerus cited. All. 234 
Generation: Natural Inftiné in the Cafe. ii. 412 
Genius, or Guardian-Angel. i. 168, 169 


Genius of the World. ii. 245, 284. 295. 343. 347» 352. &c. See 
Deity. 
entr sii fufficient to forma Writer or Poet. i. 193- iii. 258. . Englifh 
Author woud be all Genius. i. 233. ii. 958. Fafhionable Affecíation of 
a Genius, without Correéinefs, in our Englifh Writers. i. 263. iu. 255, 
259. 264, 265, 266, 267. See Englifh Poets. 
Gentleman: Charaéter of a Gentleman. i. 135. iii. 156, Bc. (See Breed- 
ing.) Amufements of Gentlemen more improving than the profound Re- 


fearches of Pedants. | i. 335-7 iii. 168 
Fine Gentleman, owing. to Majfters. 1. IQI 
Gibbet. à. 125. See Jail, Gallows, Hell. 
Gibbets and Rods fucceed to Charity and Love, when. iii. 115 
Giddinefs in Life. ‘1.63922 
Gladiators: Barbarity of Gladiatorian Speélacles..i1- 269, 270. xu. 256, 
2 
Gladiatorian Penmen. ` diia 
Glafs. See Looking-Glafs. 
Glazier. iii. I5 
Glory: Aéting for Glory's fake, how far divine? i. 38 
GNosTICKS, antient Hereticks. iii. 75, 76 


God: God and Goodnefs the fame. 1. 39, &c. 40, Kc. Nothing in God 
but what is God-like. ibid. Queflion concerning his Being, what IfJue ? 
ibid. and 39, 40. See Deity, Attributes, Praife. 

Ged, what? ii. 10. What Idea given of God in certain Religions. ii. 13, 

14- Ill Charatter of a God:. its Confequences in refpect to Morality. 
mE LA, 48, 49:50, 51. How God can be faid to witnefs for himfelf 


to Men. ii. 333. 334 
Belief of a God, confider d as Powerful. ii. 55. As Worthy d. 
ii. 56 

GONDIBERT- 
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Gonvi ser’. lille 34 I1, 342 
Good: how predominant in Nature. it. 216, 21317- What is truly Good. 
| ii. 225, 237, 238, 239, &c- 

Good of the Whole. i. 40. Private Good, what? i. 203. (See Intereft, 
Pleafure.) i 

Good what? Where found? i. 908, 309, 310, &c. Good and Happinefs. 
ii. 997. dii. 196, 197, 8, 9, &c. Opinion of Good. ibid. 

Goods of Fortune, and Goods of the Mind compaf d. ii. 432, 433, 9c. 

Goodnefs, Divine. i. 93. Opinion of Goodnefs creates "ruft. i. 94. ii. 

8934, iH. 114 

Goodnefs: what, in a fenfible Creature ? ii. 21 

GORGIAS LreEowNTINUS. 1. 74 

Gorn, i. S6, 89.  Gothick influence in Philofophy and Religion as well as 
Arts. i. 250, 351.  Gothick Government. iii. 150, 151- Gothick 
Notion. i. S6, 8g. Gothick Poetry. i. 217, 218. Gothick Architec- 
ture. i. 236 

Gothick Conqueror, conquer d by Spiritual Arms. iii. QO, 9I 

Gothicifm. See Barbarifm, Barbarians. 

Government abfolute. (See Abfolute.) Free Government or Conftitution. 
i. 216. Definition. iii. 311, 312. Origin or Rife of Civil Govern- 
ment: Ridiculous Account. i. 100- (See State of Nature.) Natural 
Account. i. 110, III, &c. 236, 237, 238, 239. &c. Civil Go- 
vernment conforming and fubordinate. i. 110, 330. Defy d, infulted, 


embroil d. i. 363. iii. 89g 
Grace. (See Decorum.) The naturally graceful. i135- (See Beauty, 
Numbers.) Grace and Aédtion in Human Bodys. 1. 190 
Grace. See Titles. : 
Grammar: Grammatical Rules neceffarily applicable to Scripture of whalever 
kind. iii. 229, 230, &c. 
Grandees. See Minifters. 
Grapes not from Thorns. i. 286 
Gratitude. ii. 240, 241 


Gratuity. i. 126. See Reward. 

Gravity, try d, proud. i. 11, 12- True and Falje. ibid. Of the Effence 
"of Impoflure. i. 11. Convenient Gravity of this fort. iii. 334- (See 
Grimace, Formality, Solemnity.) 

Great Men. See Miniiters. 

The Great (Great People) their Influence on Wit, and in the literate World. 
i. S, 210, &c. Their Character. ii. 137, 1598 

Greece, Fountain of Arts, Science and Politenefs. i. 919. iii. 138, &c. 
Early Writers of Greece form d the publick Talle. i. 263 264. Grecian 
Religion. iii. 196, 127, 128, 153. 154- Manners. ibid 152, &c. 
See Athenians. 


Greek Language, original Beauty and Refinement. iii. 138, 139, &c. 
Grecorius the Great. iii. 239. 240 
Grimace, religious and zealot-kind. i. 65, 660, 74, 149- See Gravity. 

Grimace, from Conrftraint and Perfecution, i. 84 


Ece Grotefque- 
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Grotcíque- Figures. le 149 

Guardian honeft, when? i. 125 
H. 

H A L F-Jeffers. 1. SI 

Half-Knave, thorew Fool. i. FOXY, 192 


Half-Thinkers. iit. goo. See Thought. 

Harmony, fuch by Nature, not by Fafhion or Will. 1. 353- Natural Har- 
mony, how advanc'd. i. 238. Harmony, Rules of. 1. x40. See Mufick. 

Haunt. See Specter. a 

Heart, u nfound, hollow. i. 43. A Heart in Lover's Language. 1. 137- 
Defcent on the Territories of the Heart. i. 355. Heart merelp human. 1. 
358. Heart after the Pattern of God Almighty. i. 358. Numbers of 
the Heart. iii. 34.  Wifdom of. i. 277- See Beauty, Character. 

‘Heart makes the Philofopher. i iii. 1612 

Heathen-Charity. See Charity. 

Heathen-Church. See Church. 

Hell. iii. 177, 178. See Devil, Gallows, Jail. 


Heraldry. i. 362, 363 
Herald of Fame. 1. 225 
HERCULES. ii. 155 


Judgment of Hercules, the Subjeé of it. iii. 349, 350- The Prin- 
cipal Figure in the Piece. iii. 358. His different Appearance in the 
feveral Parts of the Difpute. iii. 350, 351, 359, 360 

rierculcan Law. | 1. 20607 
Hereafter: A Queftion with a Sceptick. ii. 236, 237- See Future State. 
Heretick by birth. iii. 104- Good-humourd Man properly no Heretick. 

iili. 105 


Hermit, never by himfelf. 2. 175 
Hero: Philofophick Hero. i. 194, 19S. ‘Hero of the black Tribe. 1- 349 
Heroick Prince: a Charaéter and Story. i. 176, Sec. 
Heroick Virtue. See Virtue. 

Heroick Sign-Po/t. 1. 225 


unn and Philanthropy. i. 1135. Hleroifm in Faith. See Volunteer, 
Faith. j 
Herovorus. ili. 247. Cited. 111. 43 
Hicrarchy. i. 86. iii. 48. (Sce Magi, Prieft.) Hts Power in Perfia, 
Ethiopia, Egypt. ibid. Jts Growth over the Civil Magiftrate. ibid. 
Acquifition of Lands and confequent Dominion. ibid. Certain Law, Per- 
miffion, or Indulgence, neceffarily producing this Effect, and fatal to the Ct- 
vil Magiftrate. iii. 44. 45, 75, 79. Eflablifament of the Hierarchy over 
the Monarchy, or State in the Egyptian, Ethiopian, Babylonian Empires. 
iii. 48,49- Parallel Effet in the Roman. iii. 78, 79, 33, *5, OG. 9I, 
Scc. Roman-Chriftian and Catholick Hierarchy: its Growin under the 
Unive: fal Roman Monarchy. iii. go And afterwards over the barbarous 
NNaiions. iii. QI. {ts Prevalcncy, Policy,  Comprehenfivenefs, AMaje/ty 


and 
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and Grandeur. iii. 92, 93, Q4- Affected Pretenders, Wmitators, and Co- 
pifts after thefe Originals. ibid. and 106 
Hiltory compar d with Poetry. 1- 145 
Hillorian. i.122, i89. Difinterefled. i. 224,225, See Poet. | 
Hiftorical Truth. See Truth. 
Hinltory of Criticks. i. 240, &c. 
Mr. HosB»»s. i. SS, Bc. 94 
Homer. ii. 205, 221. His Charaéter. i. fo8. iii. 32, 334- Cited. 
iij. 155. Charaéler of his Works. i. x96, 197, 198. 111° 32, 152- 
Father and Prince of Poets. iii. 32. and i. 244. Age when he rofe. 
1. 243, Xc. Revolution made by htm. ibid. 
Homerical Charaélers or Perfonages. i. 196, 197, 207- iii. 260, 261, 
262. Homer under/lood how tolyein Perfeélion. i. 346. iii. 260, 261 262 
Honcít zz the Dark. i. 125 
Honefty, its Value. i. 121. Honefty and Harmony refide together. i. 208. 
See Virtue, Integrity. ! 


‘Honefty the beft Policy. 1. 132. iii. 204, 205 
Honours. See Titles. 
Point of Honour. ii. 194, 195 


' Auétions or Sales of Honour. iii. 168, 169, ‘208, 209 
Hope and Fear in-Religion. ii. 55, 57,8cc. See Future State, Reward - 
and Punifhment. . | 
Horace ciled, paflim Paffages of Horace explain d. i. 51. (viz. 
Sat. €. ver. 97-) iii. 202. (viz. Epift. vi. lib. x. bis) iii. 249. (viz. 
Epift. xx. Sat. x. lib. 2, &c.) Alfo his Epi/ile to Augüítus (lib. 2.) 





. 1. 269, 270 

Horace, beft Genius, and moft Gentleman-like of Roman Poets. 1. 328. His 

Hiftory, Character. iii. 202, 248, 249, 250. ii. 224 
Horfe, Hound, Hawk, &c. See Beat. 

 Hobby-Horfe. i. 217 


Horfeman and Horfeman/hip- i. 193 
Hofpitality: what kind of Virtue. ii. x66. — Antient, Heathen. iii. 143, 
i44- (See Charity, Friendthip.) - Inhofpitable Difpofition or Hatred of 
Foreigners, what Sign? ii. 153. Inhofpitality, Englifh. iii. 152, 153 
Hot-Cockles. ii. 293 
Hound, Horfe. See Beaft. 
Humility, what Virtue, in Religion, and Love. (d. 331, 332 
Humour: Good-Humour, bef Security againft Enthufiafm. 1. 22, 55. Force 
of Humour in Religion. ii. G5, 98, 108, &c. — Iil- Humour, Caufe of 
Atheifm. 1. 93 
Good-Humour and Impoflure, Enemys. i. 52. Good-ddumour, Proof of 
Religion. ibid. Of Wi. 74. A natural Lenitive again/t Vice. i. 

128. Specifick againft Superftition and Euthuftafm. ibid. and $5 
Humourand Fancy, ill Ride of Tafte. 1. 338. 339. 340. 341, kc. iii. 165, 
166,°167, &c.- Ill Rule of Goed and Ilè. tbid. and iii. 900, Q201 
Humours, asin the Body, fo in the Mind. i. 14 
Hydrophobia. . 1. 50 
Hylomania 
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Hylomania. in. 65 
Hypocrites. i. 94 
Hypothefis. See Syfiem. 


Fantaflick Fiypothefis._ ii. 190. lii. 160 


Hypothefes, Sy/tems, de/troy d, blown up. i. 88 
Religious Hypothefes multiply d. iii. 47, &c. 
I. 
AIL. i. 125. iii. 177- See Gallows. 


Janus: Janus-Face of Zealot-Writers. i. 66 
Ideas, fimple, complex, adequate, 8&cc. i. 287, 258, 299. 300. 301, 302» 
303- (See Metaphyficks.) Comparifon of mere Ideas and articujate Sounds, 
equally important. i. 288, 303- Examination of our Ideas not pedantick, 
when? i. 3x9. True and efl Comparifon, Proof, and Afcertainment of 


Ideas. i. 299» 300, 301; Sec. 
Ideal World. | iii. 911 
Ideas innate. i. 49, 354- ii. 43, RC. 412. iili. 56, 214. 215, Scc. Not 

innate, of what kind. iii. 164 
Ideas of the World, Pleafure, Riches, 8c. what? i. g01. See Opinion, 

Fancy. ; 

Identity. ii. 350, 351, 352. iii. 192, 193» &c. 
Idol; Tdol-Notions, Idolaters. i. 60. 357 
JerHTHan. ^ ilis, 124 
Je: true, falfe. i. 74, Sx, 128, x29. See Ridicule. > 


Jews, cloudy People. i. 99, 30. 282. iii. 55. 56, Scc. 115, 116. Sul- 
len, bitter, perfecuting. ibid. T keir Character 


Jewith People, originally dependent on the Egyptians. iii. 51 59. kc. 
Their Rites, Ceremonys, Learning, Science, Manners, how far deriv d thence. 
ibid. How tenacious and bigotted in this refpe&. ibid. Spirit of Perfecu- 
tion aud Religious Maffacre, propagated from hence. ibid. and iii. 60, Or, 
62, So, S1, 82, 86, 87, ke. (See Perfecution.) Jewifh Princes. 





Ill, whether really exiflent in the Univerfe. 11. 9, 10. Abfolute Til, what? ii. 
20. Relative Ill. ibid. & 21. The Appearances of Ill no Argument 


Til in T hings. ii. 304 
Appearance of Til neceffary. i. 988, 289 
Imitation Poetica i. 193- See Poet. Works of Imitation, how to be regu- 
lated. ii. 3589, 390 
Imperium in Imperio. i. TI4 


Impoflors, /peak the bef of Human Nature. i. 94. See Goodnefs. 
Impofture arraign' d. i. 10. Hid under Formality. i. 74. Effence of Im- 
fure. i. 11.  Impoflure fears not a grave Enemy. i. 31. Strangely mix'd 
with Sincerity, HIypocrify, Zeal, and Bigotry. ii. 324. 325 
indian 
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Indiah Mufickand Painting. i. 242, 340- Indian Princes laie EmbafJadors. 


iii. 339 

Indolence. i. 310, 318, 319- Its dangerous Confequences. ii. 158, 159^ 
160 

Informers. ke 126 


Ingratitude, a negative Vice. T" ii. 167 
Inhumanity hot compatible with Good- Breeding. 3i. 103- Unnatural. 1i. 164 
Inquiry concerning Virtue, Deity, Re. See Vol. ii. Zreatife I. & 1. 297- 


Occafion of this Treatife. ii- 5, 6, 7,8. Its Defence. ii. 263 -280 





Inquiry, Freedom of. | à. 34 
Enquifition. i. 20, 156. 111- od 
1. I 


Inquifitors: i. 65. Self- Inquifitor. alt 
Infpiration. i. 7, 45- (See Prophets, Poets.) Infpiration a Divine En- 
thufiafm.i. 53. — Atheiflical Infpiration. iii. 64. True and Falfe, alike 
in their outward Symptoms, 1. 53- Infpiration, credited, how ? iii. 40 
Judgment of the infpir d concerning their own Infpiration. iii. 63, 74» 75» 
245- See Poets, Sibyls.- 
Inftinct, from Nature. ii. 411,412. See Ideas. 
Intelligent Being : What contributes moft to his Happinefs. ii. 100, IOI 
Intereft governs the World, a falfe Maxim. i. 115, 117, 118 Self- Intereft. 
ii. 80. Rightly and.wrong taken. i. 281, 282, &c. iii. 302, 304. 305- 
Unwifely committed to the care of others. iii. 159. How form d. 1. 296. 
Vary d, fleer d. | ibid. 
True Intereft either wholly with Honefty or Villany. i. 131, 172» 173» 174- 
Judgment of true Intereft. i. 307, 308. iii. 201 
Difintereflednefs real, if Virtue and Goodne/s be fuch. i. 98 
Jos.- | ii. 34, 123 
Jonan, Prophet. S x iii; 118, 119, 120, &c. 
Joser» (Patriarch.) Education, Charaéter. | Hui. E94, ES 
JosHua. ^" i. 356, 3572 358 
Jove. ii. 473 45. 203 
Journalifts: Journal des Savans de Paris. iii. 18, 20. Hifloire des Ouvra- 
ges des Savans. 18. Nouvelles. de la Republique des Lettres. ibid. 
Bibliotheque Choifie. ibid. & 20. See Bibliotheque Choific. 
Irony. i. 71. See Banter, Raillery. 
Isis. | iii. 47 
leggy fe " iii. 280 
TALIANS, Buffoons. i. 72, 129. Italian Wit and Authors. 1. ^ 6 
Italian Za/le, the beft af PURT Mufick, Xc. i. 338, 340 SMS 
Judgment, preliminary Right, i. x2. — Prevtous Judgment. i. 54 
Jura n (Emperor) i. 25. iii. 86, 87, 88, 89. His Letigr to the Boftrens. 


ibid. 
Juritrer, fee Jove. 
Juf and Unjuf? acknowledg d. ii. 420 
Justin, (Aiforian.) iii. 54, 57 


Juvenat, explain'd. i. 103, &c. Cited. i. 70, 106, x 26, 253. iii. 23, 
24. 42. 50, 178, 274 
KIND 
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K 


~~ (Species) Union with a Kind. ii. 78. Opposd by Self- Intereft- 


ii. 79 





i r rinces, Monarchy, the Great, a Court. , 
Kuste. sd and civil. 1. 1 od. By what Principle different from the Saint: 
or how diflingui/h d from the honefl Man. i. 102, 126, 127, po pe 
Betrays himfelf, however able. 
iii. 305 
Knaves in Principle, in Practice. i. 93, 94- Knave, no Quarrel with Religion . 
ibid. Half-Knave, thorow- Fool. i. 131, 132. 11. 173- Zealot-Knave . 
i. 132, 133- (See Zeal.) | Court- Knaves. iii. 168, 169, 170, I, 2. 
3, &c. ‘Knaves, Friends to Moderation, in what fenf@e. i. 115- Knave. 
young, middle-ag d, old. | iii. 17 S 
Knavery, mere Diffonance and Difproportion. 1. 207, 208. See Ditho- 
neíty. 
Knavith Indulgence, the Confequences. 1. 121, 130, 191, 192, 172, 310; 
311. iii. 292, 305. Knavif/h Religion. ii. 125. See Religion. 
Knight-Errantry. i. 20. See Chivalry, Gallantry. IN: 
Knights-Templar, growing to be an Overmatch for the Magiftrate. i. 86. 
Extirpated. ibid. See Magophony, Hierarchy. | 
Knowledge: fir/? Principle, precious. i. 4I, 8&cc. 54, 269, 334 
Knowledge of Men and Things, true Philofophy, how learnt. 1. 122. 122 


Knave incapable of Enjoyment. i. Y30- 


L. 


A D Y S, fainted, worfhip'd, deify d. i. 273, 331, 332- fl. X95. (o7 
|. Gallantry, Chivalry.) Englifh Ladys feduc d by Tales and Impoftures. 
350. Type or Prophecy of this in our antient Stage- Poet. 
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ibid. See Superítition, Sex, Women. 
Lampoons. i. 265 
Lands. (See Property, Agrarian) Religious Land Bank. iii. 44, 45, ecc. 
Latitude of Thought. ii. 297, 298, &c. 
Latitudinarians. Ibid. 


Laugh half-way. i. Sr. Both ways. i. 129. Laugh wrong-turn d. iii. 
296. (See Ridicule.) Men not to be laugh d out of their Wits. i. g6. 
Men laught out of, and into Religion. iii. 291. Difference in feeking what. 


to laugh at, and what deferves Laughter. i. 128 
Laugh, mutual, and zn turn. 1. 149 


Laws, Royal Counfellors in our Englifh Con/titution. i. 212. Guardian- 
Laws. i. xag. Religion by Law efiablif'd. i. 362. iii. 71, 103, 
231, 315, 310, 337. 338. (See Rites, Mylleries, Revelation.) 
Heraldry by Law eflablifA d. | 1, 362 

Hlerculean Law. i. 267 
Luzinels. i. 310. See Indolence. 

Learning: Fauffion for Learning or Science, rank d with natural AffeAion. 

iis tod, tos 

Lcegitiniatz 
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Legitimate Work or Piece, in Writing. i. 336. iii 2, 26 
Leon (S5t.) | iii. QI 
Letters. See Epiftles. | 
Leviathan- Hypothefis. i. 88. See Mr. Hosses. Wolf. 

Liberal Arts. See Arts. Liberal Education. ii. 65. Liberal and tlliberal 


Service. ii. 55% 65 
Liberty of Criticifm. iii. 266, 316. See Critkcks. 
Liberty civil, philofophical or moral, perfonated. ii. 252, 253. 
Abuje of the Notion of Liberty in Morals and Government. iii. 305 





309, &c. Liberty of the Will. i- 178, 179, 180, 184, 185, 186, 
187. Liberty or free Difpofition to follow the firft Motion of the Will, is 
the greate/t Slavery. ! i. SII. 1i. S3I 
iberty Philofophical, Moral. ii. 252, &e. 432, &c. iij. 201, 204, 307, 
308, 509, &c. 
Proteflant Liberty. See Proteflant. 
Liberty: (See Government, Conftitution, Englifh, Britifh.) Tts Fatrons, 
Well-wifhers. i. S. | Confequence of its Rife and Fall. i. 219———————222 
Liberty in Converfation. i. 75. Fal/ly cenfur d. i. 10. See Wit, Freedom. 
Prejudice againfl Liberty. i. 89. Aris, Sciences, and Virtues, its Depen- 
dents. i. 64,72, 96, 220, 221. See Arts, Science, Virtue. x 

its Value. 1. 191, 124, 302 Living well or good Living, 

falfe fenfe of the Phrafe. i. 194. Living falt, falfe application of t 
Phrafe. i. 315, 316. ii. 126, 127. Life fometimes a Mifery. ii. 141. 
Over-Love of Life, contrary to the Intere/t of a Creature. ii. 141, 142, 

: 14 
1 sure Life: The Belief, of what advantage ? £i. 5-83 
J9eage of Philofophy and Poetry. i. 2939, 240, 253,9cc. iii- 132, 137, 
139, 139, &c. 








Life 


Lysras (Orator.) ill. 280 
Livy (the Hi/ftorian.) - i. 47» 48 
Logick, of Modern Schools. i. 286, 287, 334, 350, 351 


Looking-glafs, vocal. i. 171. Magical Pocket-Looking glaffes. i. 195. 
Looking-glafs to the Age. i. 1 990, 202, 905. Falfe Looking-gilafs . iii. 296 
Q 





Love. (See Charity.) Love of Friends. it. 238, 239 
Love of Mankind. 131. 29414, 242 
Love of one s Country. iii. 143 149, &c.. Love of Order and Perfec- 

tion. 11. 212 
Love imperfeé& and marrow, generous and equal. iii. 143, 4 5,6, &c. 


(See Affection.) Publick Love. i. 97. (See Publick.) Love, highefi, 
noblefl. ii. 211, 212, &c. Divine Love.. ii. 244, 245- (See En- 
thufiafm. 

Love, dangerous Sophifter. i. 183, 184. . Paffion of Love in the Sexes. i. 
176, &c. Subject the moft affecting, inthe Paffion of Love between the 
Sexes. ii. 105, 106.  FlaMery of Love. i. 138. Religious Love be- 
tween the Sexes. iii. 38. Love cruelly treated by Epicurus. iii. 31, 32 

Self-Love. ii. 58. Its Effeéts in Religion. ii. 58, 59. Silly reafoning 
about Self- Love, by pretended Wits. i. QO. 118, LIQ, 120. See Self, 
FL Religion 
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Religion and Love. i. 321, 332- Galante Love, and religious Charity of 
a certain kind, compar d. iii. TIS 
Lover, Martyr. See Martyr. 





Lover /olitary. 7A Story of a Heroick Lover. i. 176 — 179, 
| &c., uwceersz Purfuit and Enjoyment, of what kind. 1 309. See Enjoy- 
xxa« iit. 


QUKE^(t.) cited, commente. iii. 245 
LugReErivus. à. RQ, TIS. iu. 32 
Luxury. i. 93103-3445: 359; FRO, J21- i- 147> 148, kc- iii. 199, 
200, 304, 305 


LycurGcus. iii. 246 
Lyes, judicioufly compos d, teach Auth om eue befl manner. 1. 946. Homer 

perfeét in this Science. ibid. and iii. 260, 261, 262 
Lymphaticks. 3. 50, 51- See Fanaticks, Enthufiafm- 








M. 
M ACHINE (in Epick and Dramatick.) i. 359. | World a Machine- | 
11. 397 
Madneís: real Madman who? i. 321 324, &c. 


MAECENAS. 1. 220, 270. iil. 21, 249, 250 

Magi of Perlia, dc. i. S5. Their Power. iii. 48- Sece Hierarchy 

Magiciahs. See Magi. 

Magick, moral. i. 136. Magick of Enthufiafm. lii. 29 

Magiltrate, his Duty and becoming Part in Religion. i. 10, 16, 19. ii. 261 
ii. 104, 105, &c. Exectitioner to the Prieft, when? i. 66. iii. 110. 
A Dreffer. i. S3. Drefs'd in kis turn. ibid. See Government, 





Hierarchy. 
Civil Maziflrate, infulted. i. 363. iii. Sg. Contrould. iii. 44- Over- 
awd. iii. 47- Depos d fentenc d. ni. 489, 49 
Magnificence, true and falfe. A. 139 
Magophony, Perfian. i. 85, &c. Ethiopian. iii. 49. European ond 
Chriftian. i. 85, 86 
Mahometifm. ii. 104. Mahometan Clergy. iii. 235 
Malice, only where Interefls are oppos d. i. 39, 40. None in the general 
M ind nor in mere Nature. | | ibid. 
Malignity, Pa[fion unnatural. i. 165 


Man: e good, an ill. ii. gı Formidable, in what fenfe. 11. 94- Subject 
to Nature. ii. 3902. Why no Wings. 1i. 302, 303- Man's Excellency 
different from that of a Brute. ii..304, 305- Why Man has not the fame 
Inftinéls which are in Brutes. ii. 308, 309- Whether fociable by Nature. 
ii. 311, 319, 313. Whether a Man can be accounted a Wolf to a Man. 
ii. 320. Abfurdity of that Saying. ibid- Man's Dignity and Iuterefl. ii- 
425 Different Manners of Men. ii. 429, 430. 4315. 432 

Mankind, how corrupt. ii. 198, 201 

Manners: Poetick Manners and Truth. iii. 260, 261, 2, 3- See Poct, 
Truth. 

MARSHAM. Chron. Can. 


lii. 52, 53, 54. 124 
Martyrdom. 
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Martyrdom. 1. 26 ‘Sec. iii. 40, 41 
Martyrs for Atheifm. i. go. iii. 64 Pro awd Con, for any Opinion. 
iii. 49. 41- Amorous, Heroick, Religious, Martyrs. ii. 106. iii. 34 
Malk. See Carnival. 
Mafs. i. 26 
Maflacre. See Magophony. 
Maíters in Bxercifes and Philofophy. i. 191. Maflers in Mechanicks. „See 
Mcchanicks. | 
Young Míaflers of the World. i. 106, 21x 
Mathematical Demon/fration in Morals. See Morais. | 
Mathematicks. i. 19. Delightful, whence. ii. 104, 105- Necefjary. 
i. 289, 290 Modeft. ibid. 
Matter, Whole and Parts. ii. 368. Not capable of real Simplicity. il- 351, 
352. Not confitutive of Identity. ibid. Subftance material, immaterial. 
| ii. 3535, 554 
Matter and Thought, how mutually affecling or produélive. ii. 296, 297. 








x ,,, 399 
Maximus Txvnzn1ivus, cited. ii. 2Q5- llii. 32 
Mechanicks, Mafters in. 1. 235 
Mechanick Forms, Beautys. i. 137- See Palaces. 
Mechanifm human. i. 115- 294- Divine. ii. 536, 337 
MEDEA. . | iii. 313 
Meditation Rural- Philofophical. ii. 244. eas. iuc 


Meditations publifh'd. i. 164. — Meditation impofiug, conceited, pedantick. 


e e 


i. 164, 165, 343 
Meditation in the praife of a Deity. 11. 344, 345» 346. Upon the Works of 


Nature. ii. 366————-374- Upon the Elements. 11. $76———— 380. 
Upon the Variety of the Seafons and Climates. ii. 383————391 
Melancholy, a pertinacious and religious Complexion. iii. 67 


Melancholy in Religion, Love. i. 13. Power of Melancholy in Religion. 
iii. 65. Devout Melancholy. i. 22, 32, 44- iii. 67, 68. Treatifes of 
Melancholy. iii. 30. See Religion, Enthufiafm. 

Memoirs. i. 163. Memoir-Writing. i. 200, 224, 346. See Miaícellany. 





Memory, Tò ’Evprnpdrsevior. 1. 143 
MENANDER. | | i. 946. iii. 298 
Mental Enjoyment; whence. ll. LOI, 117 126 


Mercenarinefs. i. 126. See Reward. 
Merit in believing. See Belief. 
Messtias. iii. 78. See Monarchy. 


Metaphor (or Metaphorick Style or Manner.) i. 943. 244, Kc. iii 140 
Metaphyficks. i. 989, 299, 310. ii. 354. iii. 193. 194 
Metaphyficks, necefJary Knowledge of nothing knowable or known. iii- 910, 

21X 

Metaphyficians, their Character. 1. 99t 
Metaphyfical Articles of Belief. - i. 306, 307 
Miro. ii. 504 


MirtrON. | i. 276, 358,359 
Figs Mimes 
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Mimes. 1. 193. iij. 285. See Imitation, Mirmickery. 
Mimickery. i. 196. Mimografpher. ibid 
Mind, free. i. 130.———————4a Kingdom. iii. 205. Beauty of the Mind. 
i. 137. Value of a Mind. ii. 440. iii. 168, 205. Iis inward Proportion. 


ii. 83 
Mind: particular Minds prove an Univerfal one. ii. 355, 356, 557. 35$- 
Univerfal Mind, how prov d. *ii. 290, “QOL 


Minifter of State. i. 37, 192. Minifters of Slate concern d for their Cha- 
raéler and Memory. i. 925. Conduét neceffary to preferve them. i. 225, 
226.227, &c. Claim of the People over them. 1. 227. Dangerous Con- 


ceit of Minifters, and Great Men. i. 229, 230 
Minifters MAECENAS s. i. 215, 216 

Good Minifter, how to be valu'd and judg d. i. 23, 24 
Miniftry: good Minifiry in England. iii. 1485. The new, the old. iii. 

208. Ill and flavi/h Miniftry, of what confequence. - ii. 148.14 


Miracles, feriptural and traditional. i. 6. Modern. i. 44- iii. 70. Chrif- 
tian, Moorifh, Pagan. i. 345. 347» 349. 349-  Paft, prefent. ii. 331. 
The Danger of believing new Miracl.s. ii. 328, 329. 330- Whether 
Miracles can witnefs for God or Men. ii. 331, 332». 333- Mere Miracles 
infufficient Proof of Divinity, or Revelation. ii. 333». 334- iii. II4- 
Merry Miracle. 111.125 

Mirrour. See Looking-glafs. 

Mifanthropy: what kind of Paffion. ii. 105. Sometimes, in a manner, 


national. ii. 166. iii- 153 
Mifcellanarian Authors, their Policy and Art. iii. 988, 289 
MiscELLANYS. Vol. iii. p. 1, 2, 3, &c. 


Miícellaneous Memoir, Effay-Writing, Style and Manner. ibid. and iii. 
95. 96, 97> 225, 226. See Effay, Memoir. 

Miícellaneous Colleétions, annual. 1i. 274 

Mode: Modes of Religion. i. 84 

Model: current Models of Religion. i. 84. Models for Poetry and Writing. 
i. 206,. See Exe:nplar. i i 

Moderation Phelofophical. iii. 37. When in fa/hion with the Zealots of every 


Party. iil. 110, x 11. Moderation difclaim d. ili. 342 
Moderation in a Writer. i. 166 
Monarch: Grand Monarch now: and of old in Greece. i. 925 


Monarcy. See Hierarchy. 

Monarchy wniverfal. fi. 216, 217, 220, 221, 222. iii. 23 (See Bar- 
barians, Tyranny.) Abfolute Monarchy, deftruétive of Arts, Manhood, 
Reafon, Senfe. i. 919, 220, 221, 237, 238. Sec. iii. 23, 77. &xc- 
World groani-g under the Roman Monarchy. iii. 775, 78- Hopes,of a 
Inovine Del.cerer or Meffias from hence. iii. 77, 78. See Emperor, 
konan. i 

M »v::axchs. A ii. 137 

Mi sofÍyllables in files or firings. iii. 29605. Cla/h or clattering Rencounter 
of ihem in vur Language. ibid. 


Monfiter : 
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Mohfter: Monffrous Imaginations. i. 60. Monfirgus Objetis and Tafe. 
i. 344. 347, 8. 9, &c. iii. 157 
Moon: Emba[fadors from the Moon. iii. 339. Moon and Planets. i. 3973, 


Scc. Traveller from ihe Moon. ii. 198 
Moor: Moorifíh Hero. | i. 347» 145 
Moor of Venice (Jay. i. 347» 348, &c. 


Morals: Rule and Diflinélion of Revelation. i. 298. € about Mo- 
rals. i. 70. Morals interwove with politica? retigtous inftitutions. i. 87. 
Brought into diferace. i. go. (See Charity.) New Forgers of Morals. 
1. 133. Moral Magick. i. 130 

Morals and Government how related. i. 106, 108. ‘Morals effential to Po- 
etical Rerformance. i. 278- See Manners, Poetick Truth. 

Morals mathematically demonftrated. ii. 173, &c. and iii. 194, &c. 212, 
Sc. See Philofophy. 

Moral Senfe, Rife of it. ii. 28, 29, 30, 53> Sec. | Foundation in Nature. 
li. 413, 414, Bcc. Whether zt can be perfetily loft in any rational Creature. 
ii. 41, 42, 43.  Impaird by oppofte Affection. ii. 44. Not by Opi- 
nion merely. ii. 45. Corruption of moral Senfe. ii. 45, 46.- Caufes of 
this Corruption. il. 46 50. Rife of moral Senfe, antecedent to the 
Belief of a God." i ii. 59. 54 

Moral /nquirys, why out of fashion. NE. ii. 185 

Moral Excellence. i. 39. Moral Venus and Graces. i. 337; 338. Mo- 
ral Species. See Species. 

Moral, the Word, in Painting, fignifys the Reprefentation of the Paffions. 











| iii- 379 
The MoxnArisrSs (viz. Treatife V. p. 181, &c.) -criticiz'd. iii. ora 
| | 289 
Moralifts, the fa/hionable fort. i. 80, 124- See Virtue, Philofophy. 
More (Dr.) 3 iii. 65— —68 
Morolenefs. = 1. 23 
Moses. i. 356, 357. 358-  Charadler and Life. iii. 59, 55, 57> 58, 
; 110, 24 
Mountebanks, modern Prometheus s. ii. 205 
Mountcbanks. See Empiricks. l 
i. 272 


Mummius. 
Must. i. 4, 8. Divine, Orthodox. i. 359- iii. 999. Mufes what, in 
the Heathen Creed. i. 6,7. Britifh Mufes. i. 215 218. In their 
Cradle. i. 217, 262, 263-  Lifping Speech. ibid. Hobby- Horje and 
Rattle. —— ibid. 
Mufes, Tutoreffes. i. 220. Favourites. i. 224-- Chief Recorders. ibid. 





Mufes degraded by Epicurus. : ii. 32 
Mu ses perfonating the Paffions, Virtues, and Vices. i. 313———31]» Bec. 
Profane Miftreffes in ref/peét of facred Letters. i. 358 


Mufick Barbarian. i. 242. Fut, real, independent on Caprice or Will. i. 
353- ‘See Harmony 
Mulician, a/ham d of Praife from the Unfkilful. i. 49. Delighted with Ex- 


amination and Criticifm. i. 234, 235 
Mufician- 
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Mulf:cian- Legz/ZAatc*ts. i. 237,°238 
Myltery makes any Opinion become confiderable. i. gx. Gives rife to Partys, 

Sects. ibid. 
Mylfterys by Law eftabli/h'd. 1. 359, 360. Religious My/lerys. i. 361 


M yftery debated. 331. IO, II 
Sacred My[lerys inviolable with our Author, and, as fuch, unnam'd by him. 
lii. PO, 71, 315 


Myfterys the moft abfurd, how introduc'd into the Church. iil 933, 334 
Myftical Love. ii. 911, 243 
Myfticks. ibid. ^ Con/equences of their indifcreet Zeal. li. 97I 


Myfticks. i. 175. See Quaicetifts. l | 
Mythology. i. 359. Mpythəlogical or Fabulous Style of our BlefJed Saviour.. 
iii; 122, 123 


N. 
ASTINESS. See Cleanlinefs. 
National Church. i. 17. See Church. 
National Opinion. i. Q 
Natural Affection, confefsd. i. 92. See Affection. 
The Natural and Unnatural in Things. iii. 213, 214, 215, 216,-&c. 
Natural Ideas. See Ideas, Inftinét. 
Nature, its Energy. i1. 359, 5360. Nature in Man. ii. 300. In Brutes. 
ij ibid. 
Nature's admirable Diftribution. iHi. 306, 307 
State of Nature, imaginary, fantaflical. i. 109. ii. 310———-319. See 
Society. 
Nature, Divinity with Epicurus. iii. O4. See Epicurus. 
Power of Nature in moral Actions and Behaviour. i. g2. ii. 128. Na- 
turam expellas Furca. iii. 216. Nature will.not be mock d. i. 354. 
Has a flrong Party within ourfelves. ibid. Makes reprifals on her An- 
tagonifis . ibid. Prerogative of Nature. ibid. 
Nero. 1. 25, 105- iii. 23 
Nobility: Polifh-Englifh. iii. 150- Young -Voblemen. i. 103, 104, 5, 
6. Young “Noblemen, Englifh. iii. 168, 169, 172, 173, 174, pa 
*?17, 2I 
Nofe: a Nofe ( Difcernment or Senfe) in Morals, Life, 8cc i. 125 ia (See 
Senfe, Tafte.)  Wofes counted. 1. 148 
Novels, fweet natural Pieces, highly in vogue. ii. 194- iii. 254. See 
Gallantry, Chivalry. 
Numbers and Proportion. i. 139, 356. Numbers of Life. i. 141. See 
Proportion, Bc.uty. 
Nympholepti. i. 50. Seç Fanaticks. 


O. 
ECONOMY of the Animal Racesz ii. 9x, 93+ 94» 1531, 152, &c- 


OO, 301, 2, 3, 4» &c. 318, 319, 320. iii. 220, 221, 222, Kc. 
See Society. | - 


e 


Olympicks, 
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Olympicks, antient, modern. i. 269g. Olympick Games* and Congrcfs of 
Greece. iii. 138. 
Omnipotence, what? i. 39, 40. ii. 10, 11, 57,71, &c. 203, 359. 
360, 364. What not. 3 k E09. 1k, 24 
Opinion ( fee Doctrine, Hypothefis) National, orby Inheritance. i. Q. ii. 
103. Governour, and Govern d. i. 185. Ground of Paffion. i. 294, 
8&cc. Principal of Condué. i. 307, 308. Opinion all in all. ii. 435, 
437, &c. iii. 186, 187, 196, 197, 8, 9g, &c. Freedom in. examining 
our own Opinions, as well as the Opinions of others. 13. 60, 61. Corrupt 
Opinion, Caufe of Wrong. ii. 32, 33- Opinion and Fafhion fuppos d mea- 
Jure of Virtue and Vice. i. 80, 352, 353- ii. 417, 418. Life regulated 
by Opinn. l 11. 435» 436. 437 
Oracle. i. 126. Divine Oracles Guardianfhip. i. $360. Heathen and 
Chriflian Oracles. ii. 330, 331. iii. 232, 233» 4s, 5, O, 7, 9, Q, &c- 
Oration. See Rhetorick, Declamation, Preaching. 
Orator. i. 16r. Orators. | i. 265 
Order: Principal of Order Univerfal. i1. 362. Love of Order. ii. 212. 
Study and Contemplation of it, a natural Joy, Inclination and Affeélion in 
Man. il. 105 
. Order and Providence. 11. 276 
Order in Writing. See Style. 
Ornament independent, to be cautioufly employ d in the Aélion of Hercules. 
iii. 384- The Emblematick and Hiftorical not to be confounded. iii. 384. 
385. An Objeétion concerning it anfwerd. iii. 385. Falfe Ornaments 


to be avoided. iii. 390 
Orthodoxy: cafual, Fortunate. iii. 104, &c. Orthodox Mufe. i- 359 
Orthodox, Divine, or Churchman. Aids LO, II 
Orthodoxy, of the Author. Hi. 70, 71, 315 
Osiris. | ill. 47- 
Ovip, cited. iii. 144 
P. 

ACE. See Amble. 

Pageant of State. 1. 204. Court-Pageant. ii. 185 
Pain and Pleafure mix d. ii. 234, 235 


Paint. See Fucus. 

Painter of Hiftory, to fix his Date. iii. 353- JVot at liberty to mingle Aétions 
of different Dates. ibid. Teft of his Judgment. iii. 357. Not to make 
his Action Theatrical, but according to Nature. iii. 368. The fame Qua- 


lifications necefJary in himas ina Poet. iii. 387 
Painters: Jil Painters compar d with like Poets. i. 225, 226.. Painter put 
to his fhift. i. 204, 205 
Painters: Raphael. i. 338. iii. 230. Cacache. i1 338 


Painters after the Life. iii. 994. — Face-Painters. i. 144, 145- Painting 
and Painters. i. 142, 3, 3. 5, 6. Máfler- Painter. i. 197, 206, 
227.  Battel- Painter. i. 202. See Aertifis, Statuary. — 

Painting. Falfe Tafe in Painting. 1. 338. True*i afte how gaind. i. 338, 


339 
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339- Digñity, Severity, Aujflerity of the Art. i. 340, 341, 342- 
Style in Painting. ii. 186. Simplicity and Unity of Style and Colouring. 
i. 143, 144. 341. 342- Unity and Truthof Defign. The 'Evorronlor. 
ibid. and 354.  .Greatnefs. 1. 144- Antient Mafters. i. 144, 340- 
341.342. ' Falfe "T afle and Corruption of the Art, whence. ibid Gro- 
teque. Painting. iii. 6. Impofture iu Painting. iii. 230. Pretended 


Heavenly Style and Divine Hand difproo d. _ ibid. 
Painting of fiiflory, the Regflation of it. iii. 349 
Palaces and their Ornaments. i. 139. iii. 173,184, 185, 186. See 

Beauty. 


PALESTINE, the Country: its Superflitions. iii. 1294. See Syria, Jew. 

Pan. i. 15,16.  Panick Fear. ibid. Panick Rageor popular Bury. ibid. 
Religious Panick. ibid. and iij. 66, 69. Panick Fear for the Church. 
iii. 83, 84, 85, &c.. Fanick Zeal. ibid. & 6g. i. 43. 44 

Panegyricks the wor/t of Satires. i. 226. Panegyricks, Englifh. i. 266, 
Sc. | Panegyrick Games. i. 269 Herculean Law, or Club- Method 


in Panegyrick. i. 267. Panegyricks modern. iii. 274 
Parables, double-meaning to amufe. i. 63 
PARACELSUS. | is 287 
Parafites. i. 35. See Sycophants. E f 
Paris, Judgment of, how diflingui/A'd from that of Hercules. ii. 359 


Parody. i. 198, 246. See Comedy. 

Parterre. - See Palace. 

Paffion: Genealogy of the Paffions. i. x16, 295. - Study of the Paffions. i. 
295, 297. ili. 31. Belle Paffion. i. 5. .Heroick Paffion of the De- 
vout. i. 19- -OEconomy of the Paffions. ii. 92, 93. 94, &c. See OEco- 
nomy. | 

Paffion too ffrong or too weak. ii. 9I 
Human and weak Paffjons deify d. i. 38. ii. 246. iii. 306, 307 . 

Pafflion, how the Change of it may be exprefs' d in a Subjetf. | ii. 355, 356 


Patch-work. iii. 

Patent: Letters- Patent. i. 33 
Patentees for Authopfhip. i. 535. For Religion. iii. 338 
Patria: Non ille, &c. i. 123. Dulce & Decorum. i. roz. TZ he word 
wanting in our Language. ills X49 
Patriot. i. 201, 102. Bought and fold. iii. 130, &c. Pétriots of the Soi. 
ill, 150 
Patrons, modern. i. 229, 268, 304 


PauL (St.) his Character. i. 30. iii. 74. 75, 83, 84, &c. Style. iii. 83, 
&ec. and 557. Cited. i. 26, 102, 2S1. iii. 258, 245 
St. Raul allows tẹ the Heathen their own Prophets. iii. 25S. Cites their Po- 


eis with Honour. ibid. 
Pedagogue. 1. 72, 73- See Tutor, Pedant. 
Pedant batied. | ii. I4. 
Pedant and Pupil. . 1. 64, 122, 123 
Pedant. See Pedagogue, Zealot, Scolaflick, Univerfity. . 


Pedantry 
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Pedantry a Milone. i. 67. Hedantry in Conver/atiop, i. yo Pedaniry op- 
pos d. to true Knowledge. | 1. 122, 123 
Pencil, Sacred, or Heaven-guided. iii. 230. See Painting. 


Penmen, G/adiaiorian. lii. I2 
People, naturally good Fudges of the Poet.. i. 278 
Perfe&tion, of Warkman/Aip. 1. 9324. 337 
Peripatetick * Philofophy, Genius..i. 256. Author de Mundo. ii. 214. ni. 

3 263. 264 


Perfecution. ii. g5. iii. 115. Jn Arcadia. i. 21. Unknown to the po- 
lite Heathen-World. ii. 166. iii. 154, 155. ow begun. i. 25. ill. 






Go. $6. 87, 8c. See Egypt, Jews. 
Romrth Berfecution, of any other the moft tolerable, and of be]? Grace and Coun- 
tenance. ' ! iii. 93; 94, 103, 106 
Peilecuuon of Features, Airs, Complexions, Meins. i. 84 


Persas Empire and Hierarchy. iii. 48. See Hierarchy 

Persius. i. 162, 170, 171, 189, 315, 339. iil. 158, 312. 313 

Pevípcétivc, the Rules of ft revers d in Sculpture. a ài. 380 

Pcerfuabon, Goddefs. i. 237. 238, 239. &c. Mother of Mufick, Poetry and 
efher Mrs. ibid. Sifter to Liberty. ibid. Men perfuade themfelves 


eto whateurr Opintons. ii. 910 
Pzrzoniva, cited, | Je 192 
Peolancy: wanton Mifchievoufne/s unnatural. ii. 164 
Phenomena in Scripture. i. 282. Moral Phenomena. ibid. 
Phalkico. i. 250. See Farce. 

Phenrx-Seét. i. 93 
Pnuirir. 1. 249 
ig ara. ge | +i. 2941, 246. ii. 295 ` 
Philofophers, f/avage- à-*ó0, 94.350. 351, 352- See Clown. 


Moral Philofophe-- ^^ a modern fort, more ignorant and corrupt than the 

mere Vulgar. i. 192%; 352. iii. 204, 205. Run a Tale-gathering. 

- TEES ; 1-356 
Philofophers, their Original and Rife. i. 940. Poflerior in Birth to Poets. 
Mujicians, -Criticks, Sophifis. ibid. iii.. 136, 137.  — Philofophers, them- 
felves, Criticks of a double kind. i. 240, &c. — Philofophers, antient Schools 





v. jin | | iii. 79 

Philofophers and Bear- Garden. ‘ai. Q, Er, 12, Sc. 

Philófophy-moderu. i. 122, 123, 124. iii. 308. Antient. i. 18, 
122, , 125.—— ———— Home-/pun. i. 43. 364. Mafter/hip in Life and . 


Manners. ii. 159. Its State and Liberty: in, the antient World. i. 18. 
_Philofophical Speculations insidfent. i. 96. See Hypothefis, Doctrine. 
Philofophy, where confin'd now:a-days.-i. 939. à. 18. Tis Study in- 
cumbent on every Man. i. 322, $923, &c. ii. 438———442. Philo- 
Sophy [peculative and pra£tical. 1i. 292, &c. Vain, or folid. i. 297, Sec. 
Guide to Virtue in all Religions. 1. 101, 102. Balance againfl Su- 
perftition. i. 18. Philofophy Fudge of Religion. i. 997. $95. OF 
Aer-felf and of every thing befides. ibid. Majefty of Philofobhy. i. 298, 
299. Prilofophy appeal d t», by all. i, 285. + Standard or Meafure.of 

| Gc Truft, 
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Truft, Friendfhip ànd Merit in Men. ibid. &c. Genuine and falfe Fruits. 

i. 286, 287. " Unhappy Mixture or Conjunétion of Philofophy with Re- 
ligion. iii. 61,76, 77 Monftrous Iffue and Product of this Union. 
iii. 79, So, S1, 82, S6, &c. 

Dry Philofopky. iii. x91. Vocal Philofophy. i. 2873. Ideal Philofophy. 


See Idea. : 
Lineage of Philofophy and FPoctry. (See Lineage.) Philgfophy of the 
Woods. ii. 428 
Phyfician. Odd. 181 
Phyficians in the Body- Politick. i. I4, 30 
Phyfiologifts : See Mataphyficians. o. 
Piece (Work, Treatife) legitimate, illegitimate. i. 336. ni. 2 


Pilate (Pontius.) ill. 242 
Planets: fee Moon. Planetary Sy/tem. ii. 19, 370. 371» &c. 
Plate, embofsd with Satyrs, Fauns, &c, proper to accompany the Figure of 


Pleafure: — - l iii. 386 
Prato. i. 54. iii. 77, 247, 280. Cited. i- 53» 54 
Platonills, laiter fort. - 


1. I 
Plays (Theatrical) how frequenled. i. 265. See Comedy, Tragedy, The- 
atre. Plays (vulgar) fee Foot-ball, Hot-cockles. 
Pleafing Sen/fations. 1. 123, 124. 315 
Pleafure: whether our Good. 1i. 308.,11. 226, 227, 228. ii. 200, &c. 
All Pleafure not io be reckon d as Good. it. 229, 259. Enjoyments 
of Reafon, not really comprehended in the Notion of Pleafure. ii. 232, 
233. Pleafureno Rule of Good. i. 309, 339. 340- Pleafures of the Mind 
greater than thofe of the Body. ii. gg, too. Senfual Pleafure, whe 
ihe propero? Fudge of it. ii. 102, 103. Senfual Pleafures dependent 
on focial and natural Affection. ii. 126, 127, 128,129. Diftafteful, 
inconflant, and infupportable without it. ii. 1299, 130. Unnatural Plea- 
Jure in general: its Effecis. ii. 168, 169. afure (Luxury) ii. 147. 
148. See Luxury. 
Underfianding in Pleafure. i. 140. Rule and Order in Pleafure. ibid. 
Men of Pleafure, forc d. to acknowledge Virtue. i. 140 See Poets. 
Pleafure, /olicites Hercules in oppofition to Virtue. iii. 350. 4s firfl heard. 
iii. 359. Mer Figure to be drawn filent. iii. 369g. Her pofture ånd 
Ornament. ili. 370, 371 


Piiny cied. i. I144- iih 280 
Plum: Cant-word among rich Knaves. 1 


1. 150 
PLUTARCH. i 3934- Cited. 1. 41, 54- iii. 126, 127, 125, 250 
Pneumatophobia. | iii. 64 
Poem .Heroick, Epick. (See Homer.) i. 356, &c. iii. 259, &c. Not 

io be Model d on Holy Writ. 1 


1. 356, &c. 
Poct: GCharacler of a Poet and Poetry from Starbo. i. 208, 252. Poet, 


Jecond Maker. i. 207. Poet, Herald of Fame. i. 225. Ill Poets worfe 
than ill Painters. x | i. 225, 226 


Poets preferable to moft Philofophers. 1. 122. iii. 307. 308. More in- 
JStruétive than Hiflorians. i. 346: Morality of Poets, i. 137. iii. 308, 


399. 
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300. Poets acknowledge Virtue. i. 136, 137- Sironze/t Party on Vir- 
tue 3 fide. i. 316, 317 
Poets, Enthufiafls. i. 4, Ecc. i11. 66, 232. Friends to Revelation. i. 4, 
Scc. French Poets. i. 218. Modern Poets or poetical Writers affeéted , 
and falfe in their Draughts or Imitations. i. 204. iii. a489,8cc. Con- 
ceited, combin'd. iii. 273, (c. Injudicious. i. 207. Impotent. ibid. 
Englith Poets, of a preceding Age. i. 275, 276. Of the pue = 
= 276, ec. 
Audience forms the Poet. i. 264. Poet, how far of neceffity a Philofopher, 
and true to Virtue and Morals. i. 97S. iii. 282 
Divine or Orthodox Poets. à. 7, 359- iii. 118, 231———236, &c. Or- 
thodoxeMock-Poets. iii. 240, 241- Poets Fanaticks. i- 5I. 
Poets infpir d. | i. 7, 51r. iii.-66, 228, 229, &c. 239 
Poet. See Author. ; 
Poetefs, Engla(h. ii. 235 
Poetical Enthufiafm, i. 91. Poetical Genius. i. 161. Poetical Imitation. | 
i. 193, Sc. Poetical Truth. See Truth. 
Poetick Science. i. 14 1—— ———146 
Poetry : (See Mufes.) Lineage of Poetry and Philofophy. (See. Lineage.) 
Sacred Wit and Poetry. iii. 118. Indifferent Poetry, deteftable. iii. 





wg Art of Poetry (an Engliíh Poem.) iii. 281 
Poetry Épick or Dramatick, incompatible with orthodox Divinity. 1. 3 503 357» 
350, ace 

Point, Gingle or Pun. be 335 
Points of Wit. ills 5, 296r 


Point of Honour. ii. 194, 195- See Gallantry, Duel. 
Poifon to Reafon. » ve 


ie E 
Policy, Britifh, and Dutch: Turkifh and French. © i. Bo 
Politeneís, owing to Liberty. i. 64, 72, 96- (See Liberty.) Flux and 
Reflux of Politenefs. i. 971, 278 
Politicians. i. 188,. 189 
Politicks, part of Morals. ii. 184, 185 
Polytheift: Definition. ii. IE 


Pope (Clement XI.) iii. 94x. See Gregorius, Leon. 

Popery. See Rome, Church, Pricít; Maís. 

Pofi-way of Writers. See Writers, Correctineís. 

Power, Balance of. | . Me 94, 95 

Praife of the Deity. i. 41, Bec. Qualifications for fuch Praife. ibid. . Value 
of Praife or Glory from the Ignorant. ibid. Value of forc d Praife or 
Applaufe. ibid. True Praife how learnt. ibid. 

Preaching. i. 70, 73» 74+ 134. 166. iii. 97- 98, «$7. Elegant and 
grofs. ii. 112, 113.  Fa/hionable and unfafhtonable. ibid. Solemn, 
melancholy. -i. 134. ^ Variou/ly humour d, alternate, high and-low. iii. 
150. See Declaration, Pulpit. _ 

Pre-conception. ii. 307, 414. See Anticipation. 

Prefaces, Dedications, &c. i. 200, 231, 304» ii. 37. Preface become a 
word to fignify Excufe. * d. 329» 330 

xc 


late. 


Gge 
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Prelate. i. 6. "See Bifhop. 

Pre-feníation. See Pre»conception. 

Prefs: Printing-Prefs. 1. 305- See Printer. . 

Priefts, confecrated by, the Magiftrate. i. 362. iii. 337- Their Faétion, 
Sedition, and Engagement of Mankind in their Quarrels. iii. 51, 59» 
60, 8o, 86, 87, S3, 89, 342. Their Love of Blood. i. 28. Pro- 
pagaiion and Increafe of the Priefthood: Manner and Confequence. iii. 
44 49. 8c. Mbdel of the Hgyptian and Afiatick Prie/thoods ; 
and Difference from the European, or that of Greece or Rome. iii. 43, 
49. See Hierarchy. — 

Prince: fee Abfólute. Slory of an Heroick Prince. i. 176, 177. 178. 


| =» 1720. cece 
Princes: ufe the plural Style, whence. i. 210, 211, 212. — Prince- Authors. 


| 1. 213, 214 
Princely: fee Royal. 





Principle: one univerfally active Principle. i. 364, 365 
Printer. iii. 16. See Bookfeller, Amanuenfis. 
Printing, free. | i. 305, 306 
Propicus. — li. 253 
Prometrueus, poetical Solution of the Phenomenon of ILL. ii. 192, 
201, 203 
Poet a Prometheus. l- 207 
Proof. See Tryal, Criterion, Teft. 
Prophet, the name allow'd to Heathens. iii: 238 
Prophets, paffive Organs. i. 28. Modern Prophets. i. 46, &c. Com- 
par'd with antient. - ibid. 
Prophecy catching. i. 45.————T he evil as well as the good Spirit. 


| ibid. iii. x16 
Prophecy or Prophet-errant, Proceffional, faltant. iii. 117. Naked Pro- 
phecy. ibid. 
Property, Dominion founded in. _ Hi. 49 
Proportion, and Symmetry founded in, Nature; not in Opinion or Fancy. i. 
53- See Symmetry, Architecture. : 
Proteftant Authors. in. 18 
Protefiant Liberty. iii. 2 » ow 6, iO, O, I, 24 5. + 5- 
Publick. i. 37. See Gondüisdun. silat dla Ed ndi 
Publick A/femblys. See Alfemblys. | 
Pulpit. i. 31. iii. 255, 265, 287. See Preaching. 
Punifhments and Rewards, of what ufe in the State. i, 126. ii. 63, 64. 
In Familys. ii. 65. In Religion. ii. 65, 66 
Puns; fee Univeglity, Point. 
Pupil: /ee Royal, Pedant, Tutor. 
Puppets, in Dialogue. iii. 292. See Dialogue. | 
Puppet-fhow. | : 1. 25, 29 
Pyreuno, PYRRHONIST. uu. 355- à» fo934, 212. See Sceptick. 
P*aauvs. i. 325..520 
PYTHAGORAS. iii. 77, 197. 203 


Pythagorean 
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Pythagorean Sed. i. IS 
Pythian-God. i. 126. Prophete{s: fee Sibyl, 


Q. 





UEEN Elizabeth. iii. 150 
Quibble. See Pun, Point. 
Quietifls. ' ; ili. 38,92 
R. | 


R ALLLERY. fober Ufe of it. i. 128. Defenfive ‘Raillery. i. 62. 
Obbofition to Banter. i. 63. iii. 925. Grofs fort and refin d. i. 63, 
65. Tii. 225. (See Ridicule.) Socratick Raillery. i. 194, 195, 


1 
Raillery affected by grave Do£fors. i. 65. ii. 991. Grim Raillery. ibid. 
(See Burlefque.) Spirit of Raillety why prevalent in certain Converfations. 
i. 05- Why Carry d into the Extreme. i. 72. Nothing proof againft 
Raillery but what is honefl and juft. | i. 74 
Rake a better Character than that of certain grave and thoughtful Gentlemen. 
111. 302 
Reader courteous, uncourteous. 1. 303, 304 
Reading, wrong Choice and Manner. 1. S41, 342, 343. &c. Multiplicity 
of Reading. i. 342, 343-  Tafk-reading. ibid. Surfeit?ing- i- 344- 
Polite Reading and Converfe, chief Qualifications in a Charaéter. 1. 364. 
Gothick and barbarous Reading. i. 344» 345, 346, kc. 
Realift in Morality. | 1. 267, 268 
Reafon, its Nouri/hment, Health.-i. 69, &c. Tts Antidote Poifon. i. Q1. 
Reafon Correétrix of the Fancys, 8&cc. 1. 322, 323, &c. Intendant, Mif- 
trefs, Houfe-keeper. ibid.  Reafon quitted: for what reafon? When? How? 
iti. 999, Sec. Reafonconfind: what effec? ?- — 1s 93s 77 
Reafoning: Habit of Reafoning alone can make a Reafoner. i. 69. 71. 77 
Records, Recorders, Compilers, Regiflers in facred Matters. i. 360. iii. 25x 
——————2938,89w«.  Ruld by Law. | ibid. 
Rehearfal (Comedy.) i. 9259. 111.277, 281 
Religion, Virtue, how allyd, founded, deriu'd, maintain d. See Treatife 
IV. vix. The Inquiry, firft of Vol. ii. Religion: a publick Leading, 
or National Church. i, 17. Religion by Law eftablifh'd. i. 362 iii. 71. 
(See Law.) Differences in Religion. i. 79. (See Modes, Models.) 
Religious Antipathy. i. fS. ii. 96. iir. 40, 60, 8o, 257. Religious. 
Paffion. iii. 35, 36. Different Afpetts of Religion, according to the Views 
or Afpeéts of Divinity. iii. 39. Power of Fancy or Imagination in Reli- 
gion. iii. 68. Religion confiderd as a Paffion. ii. 98, Sos fts Infiu- 
ence. it. 51. Religion antient-Grecian. iii. 126, 127, 128. Roman, 
Egyptian, Syrian. iii. 41, 42. Where fir/l it grew unfociable. ii. 387. 
388. Religion cruel Enemy to Virtug, by what means. ii. 256. Religion 
fiberal, illiberal. ii. 272, 47 p. <Knavifh Religion. i. 126, 127, 132, 
135. iii. 125, Sec. True Foundation of Religion. ii. 269, 270. - 
ligion betray d. ii. 239. Over-laid. i. 97. | Exhilaralion ef Religion. 


all. 
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iil. 95, 123- Dithrenf Faces or Reprefentations of Religion, with what 
defign: iii. 130,-*31. Uniformity in Religion. See. Unitormity.. ° 


Relifh, falfe, fatal to Painting and the other Arts. iii. 390 
Refignation, devgut, falfe. ii. 59 
Refolution: fee Will. 

Retirement, agreeable, es ga il. 223, 224 
Revelation judg d by Morals. i. 2998. What previous and antecedent. i. 39- 


ii. 333. 334- See Authority. 

Revolution, the late happy one. i. 216. iii. 151 
Revolution in the World and Nature. ii. 20, 214, 215, 367, 380, 381. 
In our felves. i. 284, 285% ii. 236, 350- See Self. | 

Rewards and Punifhmenis: of what ufe in the State. ij. 65, 64. €n Familys. 

ii. 65. In Religion. l ii. 65, 66, 273 
Future Rewards and Punifhments : wrong inforcement. i. 97, 98. ii. 69g. 
Virtue for Reward, not worth rewarding. ibid. 

Reward mo/t deferu'd, when unfought. i. xoo. No Goodnefs or Virtue in na- 
ture, if no Motive befides Reward. i. 98. A Knave not the lefs fuch, when 
Reward and Punifhment alone make him hone/t in outward Behaviour. i. 125, 
126, 127, 171, 172, 173- Confcioufnefs, only Reward of Friend/hip- 
i. 100. See Mercenarinefs, Difintereftednels. 

Rhetoricians. ii. 140 

Rhetorick :' fee Declamation, Preaching. | 

Rhetorick, in what part of a Difcourfe its greateft Energy Jhou d be employ d. 

; | ni. 353 

Rhythmus: falfe and true. | i. 917, 218» in. 263, 264 

Ridicule, its Rule, Meafure. Tejt. i. 11, x2. (See Teft.) Appeal to Ri- 
dicule. i. 61. Affedtation of it by Pedants. i. 65. See Banter. 

Ridicule ridiculous, when half-way, lame, or leaning ie one fide. i. 81. dn- 

. judicious and impofing, when far firain d, and beyond its fixe. 1. 83, 84, 


85.  JVonfenfisal, when rais d from Gonirarys. i. 129 
Nothing ridiculous bul what is deform d. i. 128. Virtue not capable of be- 


ing Ridicul'd. a ibid. 8c 129 
Right and Wrong. ii. 33, 34- In Nature, not from Opinion, Will, or Law. 
il. 35. See Opinion, Virtue. | : 
Rites or Rituals by Law efiablifi'd. 1. 360 
Rites, Ceremonys, Habits, Proceffions, Pomp, their ufe and effecl in Religion. 
Ill. Qi, 02 


Rocer, Sir Roger. 11. 276 

Roman Eloquence corrupted. Alle 22, 23 

Roman Monarchy. See Monarchy. 

Roman Empire, Rife and Fall. i. 2IQ——222 

Roman Emperors. ii. 41, 78, 90, 242. (See Cafars.) Roman Wor- 
thys. i. 267, 268 


Romance: fee Novel. ! 

Romans old, raisd from Barbarity by Gréece. i. 223, 269, 270, 272. 
Their gradual Refinement. i. 251. Growth of Heathen Religion under the 
Romans. iii. 41 

Rome 
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Rows old. i- 219, 221. iii, 234. Rome modern’ i. 338. iii. 91, 93, 


235- Secor ourt of. Rome. ill. 941, 242 
Royal Preceptor. i. 214. See Prince. 
Royal Pupils. i. 106, 211,.212 
Rule. (See Law.) Rule of Difpatch. .1. 267 
Rufticks. i. 140 
S. 


ACRIFICE human. ii. 35. Familiar to the Inhabitants ef the Paleftine. 
iii. 124. (See Abraham, Jephtha.) Sacrifice of Forms, Natures. 
See Subordination. , 


Sadducee. : iii. 77 
Saint———-on what terms? iji. 127. Female Saints. iu. 38. Saiut- Protec- 
trices. 2.2729 
Saini- Errantry. "i, 20 
SALOMON Britz/h. i. 214 
Salvation: fee Saving. 
Saracen's Head. | i. 562 
Satits; Roman: their Origin. i. 258, 959. See Atellan, Fefcennin. | 
Satir, Englifh. i. 266. Spirit of Satir. iii. 109 
Satirick and Comick Genius, Style. i. 258, 259, &c. 


Satirifts, true to Virtue. i. 141. ili. 92. See Poet. 
Savage: fee Goth. 


Savages. i. 9o, 94 
Savageneís, Inroad whence. i. g6. See Barbarians. 





Saving———-0f Souls. i. 19.———of Complexions. i. SS 
SAUL. | i. 45. lii. 110, 1237 
Scandal. : k; p. 
Scene, of the Story of Hercules, to be laid in the Country. iii. 376. To 

have nothing tn it to call the Eye off from the Subject. iii. 377 
Sceptical Cenverfation. i. 68, 69, 78, 79, &c- 


Scepticifm, Support to Reafon, ibid. See Reafon. 
Scepticifrn, fa/hionable fort. ii. 206. Defence of Scepticifm. iit. 71 
76. Partial Sceptici/m caufe of Vice and Folly. i. 81. (See Think- 





ing.) i 
Scepticifm, Remedy againft the Dogmatical Spirit. i. 95. Sceptical Wit, 





Apology. | i. 96 
Scepticilm of a- Reverend Divine. ii. 68 
Scepticks, the Advantages of their Philofophy. ii. 206, 207 


Sceptick perfonated. iii 295. Modern Scepticks dogmatixe. 11. 230, 291. 
Real Sceptick. ibid. & 936, 237- Chriftian-Sceptick. Xi. 22. See 
Academy, Pyrrho. | | 

Scholar and Gentleman. i. 333, &c. Scholar, ill-read. i. 342. True Scho- 

lar, or Man well-read, reads few Authors. 1. 342, 343 

Scolaftick. i..67. (Sce Style.) ~ Scolaftick Brood. iii. 80. Scolaftick Wea- 

pons. | ii. 996 


School: 
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School: inferior Schools of Arts and Exercifes, teach Truth and Nature Better 
than fome higher i. 333, 334» 335 

Sciences in general. 1. 289, 290. Mock-Science. i. 287. Science of Ar- 
ticulation. ibid. Science: fec Art. 

Scripture, Judgment of. i. 1346, 147-—-—Criticifm. iii. 72, 73- Scripture 
Sacred and Profane. iii. 231 -236, &c. Sacred Hiflory, Charac-. 
ters, Scripture, fubjeél to human Criticifm, Philofophy, and Rules of Art. 
i. 147. ìi. 268, 269, 333- 0i. 229 235, «c. Scripture inter- 
polated, fupprefs d, controverted, manag d. iii. 320, 521, &c. 350. 
331. Re. See Fathers of the Church.) Variety of Readings, contro- 
verted Pa[Jages, Books, Copys, Catalogues. iii. 2992, 329, 526, 327 

Scripture, fragil, volatil. iii. 294 

ScvrHiAN: fee Goth, Anacharfis. 

Sca: Sea to drink. iii. 207, 20S 

Secular: fee Arm. 

Sedition: fee Faction. 

Self: A man when himfelf ; when not himfelf. i. 324, 325. (See Revolution, 
Identity.) What makes a Man himfelf, ii. 253. 254.  (Self- Lour: fer 
Love.) True Self-Love depends on Knowledge of Self. i. 121, 282, 
Ecc. Self- Knowledge. i. 170. iii. 189, 192, 195, Ke- 

Sclf&fhneís. i. 115, 117, 118, &c. ii. 23, 291. JDefiru£tive of Self -Enjoy- 
ment. i. 315. iii. 309. — Improv'd by certain Philofophers. i. 124, &c. 
Folly of the Endeavour. ii. 128 

Self-Infpection. i. 196. Acknowledgment of a better Self. i. 281. Self- 
Reverence. 1. 171, 172, 173- Self-Abafement. i. 391, 352. li. 125, 
6,7, S. See Sycophants, Intereft. 

Seneca, his Charaéer, Genius, Style. iii. 22, 25, 24, 25 

Senfations: fee Pleafure, Pain. 

Senfe impair d. ii. 32. Senfein Morals, Life. i. 152. iii. 204, 205. See 
Taite, Nofe. 

Common Senfe, various Signification. i. 78, 79, &c. Common Senfe, honejt 
Senfe. | | i. 132. ili. 045, 205 

Scníc, equivocal, in Painting, to be avoided in the Story of Heroules. iii. 370 

Senfus Communis interpreted. i. 103, 104, *c. 

Sermon, Law of. ii. 282. See Preaching. 

Sexes: fee Love, Women. 

Fair-Sex, feduc d by Tales, Impoftures. i. 947, 348. 349. Inclin'd to mon- 
Jiroüs Loves, according to our antient Poet. ibid. (See Superftition, La- 
dys.) Won by appearance of Submiffion and Tendernefs. iii. 115. Ex- 
pofition of the Modefty of the Sex in barbarous Nations. i. 273, 274. 
Betler Condud of the more polite. ibid. Prerogatives of the Fair-Sex. ii. 
194. Writings. ii. 194, 195. iii. 254. Ta/te and Humour. ii. 27 1. 

i 779$- iii. 166, 250 
1. S7 








Sexrus Empiricus cited. 
Shepherds: /ee Arcadia. 


Sisy. i. 46. iii. 292. Sibylline Scripture. vii. 227, 232, 233, 2 ° 
Sight, jingle, fimple. Tè 'Evzvorrlor. j * va T 143 


Silence. 
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Silenec, to be diftinélly charaéferiz'd in the Figur of Hercules, during the 


Contention. | iii. 361 
Simplicity : fee Style. 
Sinner again/i Good- Breeding. i. 166. Againf? Grammar. ibid. 
Sins. l i. 166. iii. 177 
Slavery: Court-Slavery. i. 130. li- IIO, rrjg. iii, e a ee Bcc. 

203, 209g. Slavery of Vice. iii. 303, &c. 311. Slavi/h Principles and 

Spirit. id. x48, 168, 251, 25a 300, 310, 311, 312, 31 
Smithfield. i. 2 
Social Animals. 111. 220, 22I 


Social Enjoyment: fee Enjoyment. 

Social Affeftion: fee Affection. 

Society (fee Tribe, Government) Early State and Progrefs of Society. i. 
236. Natural Growth of a Society, or National Community. 1. 110, I11, 
Principal of Society, natural. i. 107, 108, 109, 110, &c. Prov d from 
Sedition, War. i. 112, 113. From the greate/t Oppofers of this Prin- 
ciple. i. 89. go, 92. From its force in ill, as well as in good Paffions. 
i. 16. Society in Nature; not from Art or Compact. i. 109 (See Na- 


turc.) Religious Orders, or Societys. ii 1. I I4 
SQCRATES. 1. 31. 254. iili. 214, 244- See Raillery. 

Chartæ Socraticz. i. 192, &c. 205, 206 
Socraticks: their Characters. i. 254, 255, &c- 
Soil, Climate, Region. iii. 146—————149, &c. 

Patriots of the Soil. lii. 150 


Solemnity: Follys and Amufements become folemn. i. 8x. See Gravity, 
Impolture. 


Soliloquy, /ee Treatife of, viz. Vol. i. p. 155. 


Solitude, &c. i. E74. il- 225, 224, 22 
SOLON. iii. 24 
SOPHOCLES. i. 244 


Sophifts once honourable, andof highe/t Dignity. i. 240. Sophifts Language- 
Mafters. ii. 140. Firft Teachers of Philofophy. iii. 137. — Sophiftry. 


1. 74- See Ilmpofture. 
Sot: Sottz/Ane/s. 1. 3909, 310 
Soul: two Souls in Man. i. 1584, 185 
Sounds articulate. i. 288, 303 


Space, Vacuum. i. got. Space, Plenitude, Subfiance, Mode, Matter, Im- 
materiality. See. Metaphyficks. | | 
Species: Znteref] of a Species. ii. 16. A whole Species, fubfervient to Jome 

other. ii 18. Species of Fair, i. 130, 141- (See Fair, Beauty, De- 

corum.) Moral Species or Appearances, overbearing all other. ii. oo 

iii. 33, &c. 

Specters. | i. Go. 3? 299 

Srzencer, de Legibus Heb. iii. 55, 50 

Spider. | ii. 18 

Spirits: Judgment of others. i. 54. ; of our own. ibid. Fear of Spirits, 
in an ‘ 10bia. 

n odd fenfe.. See acetal. E "x 
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Animal Spirits confin d 


i 73 
Spleen. i. 20.  Obiwstza to Criticks and  Satirifls. iii. 108, 109 
Stage of the World. ii. 184 


Stage, Englifh. i. «72; 275, 276. iii. 255, 2560, 289, 290. See Drama. 
Stage allow d to igftrucd ds well as the Pulpit. 1. 361. iii. 255 
Standard of Manners, Breeding, Gentility. iii. 179, &c. Standard of Wit, 
Englifh. i. 265. iii. 272 276, 8c. Standard of moral Reétitude. 

i. 107, 298, 353- iii. 303, 304 
i. R27 





Statuary, Lyfippus. 

Statuary and Statuarys. See Painters. 

eer with other Arts and Letters, deflroy'd by antient Bifhops of Rome 
and 


reece. All. 230, 240, 241 

Statute again/l Criticifm. ill. 2ü ; 275, 279 

Statute of Mortmain and Repeal among the Antienis. iii. 45, 49, 50. 79- 
See Hierarchy. 

Statutes.' See Laws. 


Storys (Old-Wives.) i. 6. Told up and down. 
Soin 1. SO 
STRABO ctied. i. 208, 252. iii. 153 
Styles and Manners of writing, the feveral kinds. i. 242, 243, 244, &c. 
4$55—————258. Didaéiive, Preceptive Style. i. 25. iii. 285. Scho- 
kik, Pedantick. i. 256. &c. iii. 141. Metaphorick. i. 242, 243- 
iii. 140, 261, 262, 337- Methodick. i. 256————259 Simple. 
ibid. and iii. 21, 22, 141, &cc. Sublime. 1. 256, 257, S, 9, &c. 
276. iii. 285. See Sublime, Comick, Tragick, Farce, Bombaft. 
Heavenly Style in Painting. iii. 220. See Painting, Painter. Siyle 
of our bleffed. Saviour. | lii. 192, 1293 
cp Style in Profe and Verfe. iti. 264, 265, 6, 7. 276, 277, S, 9, 
. Gouty Joints, Darning-Work,. &c. iii. 264, 265. Difcord, 
Di/fonance. ibid. See Monofyllables. | 
Subjects, Multiplication of them in a Piece perplexes the Ordonnance of a Work. 
| id. 383 
Sublime. : iii. 140 
Sublime in fpeaking. i. 8, 335- Falfe and True. i. 241, 242, Bcc. (See 
Bombaít.) Sublime of Charaélers. i. 336. Of Aétions. iii. 34. 
Sublime in Things. See Beauty, Admiration. | 
Subordination iaer, bis in Nature. ii. 214, 215, 216 
| What requir d to make it perfect. ii. 383 
Succeflion: Church-Succeffion. 


| i. 360. iii. 338 
Succcfhon of Wit and Humour. i. 953, &c. See Lineage and Genealogy. 
Superflition. ii. 166. (See Enthufiafm, Pricít, Miracle, Magi, /ÉEcvr»r, 


Hierarchy, Tales.) Difference between Sùperflition and Enthufiafm. 

iii. 99. Anti-fuperflitious Paffion, or Counter- Enthuftafm. i. 88, 8c. 

- — m iti. 64, 65 

Superftition, Fear. i. 295. iii. 65. Superftition the moft enflaving and 

worft of Vices. j iii. 305 
Female Superflition. 1. 34S, 349. iii. 48. See Ladys | 


Picture 


i. 37 
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Piélure or Charaéler of Superftition. 125, 126. 127, 128 
Superftition defruéfive of Moral Reétitude. if. Ar~ ro. The Super- 
flitious are willing Atheifls. i. 126, 128. Tabie to believe as tiheys 





defre. ibid. 
Quantity of Superftition anfwers to the number of wetligious Dealers. ES 
46, &c. 

Supinenels, proper for the Figure of Pleafure. iii. 371 
Surgeons, /piritual. iii. 95, 106 


Surgery in Politicks and Religion. i. 16, 17- iji. 106. Inward Surgery. 
i. 156, &c. 
SwrprewN. See DENMAR 
Sycophants in Religion. i. 35. iii. 125 
Symbol. See Teft, Creed, Watch-word. 
Symmetry. i. 353- iii. 263. eal. iu. 168, 180. Ser Beauty, De- 
corum. 
Synods. i. 360, &c. 
Syria: its Religion. iii. 41, 42. See Paleftine, Jews, “&gypt- 
Syfiem: a Fool by Method and Syftem. 1. ago- See Hypothefis. 
Syftems impos d by Authority. ` i. 96 
Syflem of the World. ii. 987. Particular Syftems, and their fingle Parts 





128. See Beggars, Flattery, 


united in one Syftem. ii. 19, &c. 286 
As 

i 'ABLATUR E, /pecifically diftinguifh'd. iii- 3437, 348- The De- 
fign of it /hou'd be immediately apparent. ii. 378 
Tacitus cited. lii. 53, 54. 253 

Tail: Works or Pieces, without Head or Tail. See Works. 
A Tale: its Ufe, upon occafton. ii. 202, 203 
Tales: Love of "Tales and monftrous Storys; its Affinity with the Paffion of 
Superflition. i. 348, 349- Tremendous T ale-tellers. ibid. 
Talkers, | | i. 167 

TARTAR. See Goth. 

Tartar--Votion. i. S6 


Tafte: Explanation of a right Taffe in Manners, Morals, Government. 111. 
163 167, &c. In Wit and Ingenuity, how rais d and improv'd. i. 
239, &c. 250, &c. A Tafie in Morais, Life. i. 355. ii. 176—— — 
179. &c. (See Senfe, Nofe.) Moral Tafle or Senfe, how acquir d. ii. 

| 40I. 

Tafte in inward Beauty and Charatters, founded in Nature. 1. 336. iii. 303 

True Tafte or Judgment in Life how gain'd. i. 338. 339- Lies in our 





own Power. iii. 186 
Virtuolo-7 a/?e. |. 13 
Ruin of Tafte from Multiplicity of Reading. i. 342 343» 344» 8&c. Tafte 

barbariz d. i. 344 
Reformation of "T afle, great Work. i. 354 
Good Tafte in the polite World. lii. 154. 155, 150 


Tayror, Bifhop, cited. i. 99, 100. iii. 40, 41, 318—324. 320, 327 
Hh2 Temper, 
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CTeniper, the truly diviz- 1:37. Bef or worft in Man. ii. 96. What 
makes a good Tembe . ii? 114, 115, 117. The fittefl Temper for Judg- 


"nent. i. 12, 32. 33 
T*mperance: how Jal ble. 11. 248, 249, 250. Set in oppofition to Avarice 
and Ambition. il. 25I, 252 
TERENCE. i. 334. iii. 184, 263 
Terra Incognita. 1. $44. 111. 210 


Teft: Religious Tefis, Problems, &c. i. 60, Gr. See Symbol, Creed. 
Teft of Ridicule. i. 11, 30, 31, 6x. (See Criterion.) Tofi of Gravity. 
| i. 74 
Teftimony, human. 1. 45, 148. ii. 331. Decine. ti. 999, 334 
Theater. See Stage-Play. i 
Theifm: how it tends to promote Virtue. ii. 7 13, 72- Compar d in that re- 
Spc with Atheifm. ii. 72, 73, 74. Theifm to what oppos'd. ii. 20Q- 
Faith of T heifm. | i ii. 358 
Thei: the Belief of a perfet Thei. ii. x 1 Theifis, nominal, real. il. 
| 267, 268, &c. 
Theogony, Theology, Heathen and Chriftian. i. 359, 360, &c. See Di- 
vinity. , 
Theology. 1. 35 
Thinking: Free-Thinking. iij. 297, &c.  Free-Thinkers. ibid. Half- 
Thinkers, a forry Species. iii. 300. Difhonefty a Half-Thought. iii. 
207. &c. Under-thinking, or Short-thinking ; tts Nature, Caufe and Con- 
Jequences. iii. 301, 302, 303, &c. See Scepticifm. 


Thorns: Grapes not from Thorns. i. 286 
Thought; whether able to produce Matter ii. 296, 297 
Tuucyprpes: ili. 247 


Tiberius. 1. IO5 


T:rrorsom (Archbifhop) cited. iii. 320, 330, 331. 24 3. 4 
Time, Points of; the Judgment of Hercules capable of being divided into%three. 
iii. 350. The proper Circumflances of each. iii. 35x. — Objettions againft 


a fourtA. ibid. 
Time, a future may be exprefs d by enigmatical Devices. iii. 353 
olire-mcn. i. 54 
‘Title of a Work, laft determin d. Hi. 36, 27 
‘Titles. i. 203, 204 
Toilette, a General's. | iii. 186 


. Toleration, (See Perfecution, Liberty) when and on what account oppos d. 
i. IIO, III. When admir d and recommended. ibid. See Charity. 
Top (Child's Top) i. 187, Works without Top or Bottom. See Works. 
Tragedy, Genius +f. i. 218, 919. (See Euripides.) Prior to Comedy. 
1. 244, 245, &c. 11i. 140, 141 
Tragedy, modern: Love and Honour. i. 276. (See Play, Theater.) 
Euglifh Zragedy. iii. G1, 62. Moral and Virlue of Tragedy. i. 317, 
315. 111. 309 
'"Tragi- Comedy. 11i. 7 
Tragick Afpećť of certain Divines. i. 66, 74 
TRAJAN, 
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TaAryan. i. 228 

Traveller, or Travel-Writer in form. à. 340, 55 Hii forg of certain tra- 
velling Genilemen. OQ. 100. IOI, &c 

Treachery: Negative Vice. ii. 16 

Treatife. See Piece. 

Tribe: Formation of agClan or Tribe. i. 110, IIL. Of federate Tribes. 
mixt-Colonys, Sc. ibid. and 236, 237, 238, *c. 

Truftee. See Guardian. 

Truth bears all Lights. i«-11, 30, 31, ĜI. Ridicule, a Light, or Cri- 
terion to Truth. i. Ox. Truth injur d by over-much Difcovery. i. 62. 
Face of M ruth fuffers by AMuj&s. " i. 84, 85 

Truth (See Beauty) powerful. i. 4. ^ Principal even in Fable and. Fiétion. 
ibid. | Poetick Fruth. i. fot 35 4. 5.» Os 193» d» 5- e hes gan 

* 3 . là. 180, 151, 2, 3. 4» 5, C- 259, 200, ROI, -2.4 
li dia Pick or Graphical Truth. i. 146. ii. 181.  Hiflrical, 
Critical, Moral, Philofophical and Religious "ruth. ibid. and iii. 181, 
2.3. 4. 5. 6. (See Revelation, Hiftory.) Magna & prevalcbit. . 

° I4 

Truth of Work. i. 261, 262, &c. Truth.of Atfions. ibid. Verum at- 

que Decens. iii. 162. Strength of Perception no fure Ground of Truth. 
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Truth, FHiflorical, to give way to Poetick or Probable in Painting. iii. 372., 
à | 3* 5 

Truth, Poetick, prefuppofes Prognoftication. ii. 354 


Tryal. . See Proof, Criterion, Teft. | 
CTuxxs. i. 96. Turkith Policy deflrutiive of Letters. i. a26. iii. $35 . 
Turn. See Vicifhtudeé. | | 
Tutor. See Pedagogue. 


Tutor and Pupil. i. 211. The Age not to be tutor d. E? 67 
Tyranny. i. 107-  Wor/Aipd. i. 21g. See Abfolute, Arbitrary, 
Force 


Tyros in Philofophy iii. 37 
U 

L) NDERMINING or fapping Method in Wit and Philofophy. iii. 134 

Underftanding and Eyes fitted to fo much Light, and no more. i. 62. 

Plot of Mankind againft their own Underfianding. iii. LOI, 102, &c. 

Uniformity in Religion, hopeful Proje. i. 19. How pratticable.. iii. 89, 

9°, 103, 104, 106, 318, 519. 343 


T Ak. 347 
11. 2I2. 111. 224 


Unity in the Univerfe. 

Univerfe. | 

Univerfity-Wit. i. 64. See Pedant. : 

Univerfity-Learning. ii. 286, 298. 334, 335. 330. Univerfity-Chair. 

| li. 958. iii. 987 

Modern Univerfitys not verf fortunate in the Education of Youth. i. 333, 

. 334» 335 
Urbanity. 


ie 7*7 
VANITY. 
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Ms 
ANITY i. 206 
VARRO. | iii. 234, 250 
Vainus: the Veny enuftum, or Grace in Things. i. 138, 337. ‘See 


Decorum. Everyone a Venus. i. 138. 139 
Vice: Artifice of Vice. i. 174. Vice in Opinion. ii. 34, 35- Caufes of Vice. 
ii. 40- Mo/t effential Parts of Vice. ii. 97, 98 


Vice. See Slavery. 


Vicifhtude: Law of Difcourfe and Converfation. i. 70, 76 
View. See Sight. | 

VinGIL. i. 46 47. ii. 223, 343- iii. 233 
Virtue, fone/ly, and Fuftice in Nature ; wi Des Will or Law. i. 109, 353- 


3 
Nothing io do with Fa/hion or Vogue. ibid. and ii. 35. Independent of 
Opinion, and above the World. i. 262. Virtue, the Truth and Symmetry 
of Manners. See Symmetry, Mufick, Harmony, Proportion. 
Beauty of Virtue. | i. I40 
Virtue, Fafhion and Name only in the Senfe of fome fafhionable Moralifis. i. 
80, 92, 124, &c. 352. Lefs a Sufferer by being contefled than betray d. 
1. 96, 97- Over-laid by its Nurfes. ibid. Under-propd. ibid. For- 
Jfeited. ii. 34. Trial of Virtue. ii. 396, 37. Degrees of Virtue. ii. 38, 
59. Caufes of Virtue. ii. 40. Virtue degraded and defac'd. ii. 254, 255. 
See Religion. 
Virtue made mercenary. i. Q7.  .Heroick Virtue. i. IOI 
Virtue and Morals demonflrated. See in Vol. 11. Treatife IV. and in Vol. 
III. pag. 194, 195, 6, 7, 8, &c. 
Virtue incapable of being ridicul'd. i. 128, 129. ee Jeit, Raillery, Ri- 
dicule. | 
Virtue, Aer Figure in the Piece. iii. 364. To be drawn flanding. iii. 362. 
How habited. iii. 303. Her proper Attitude. iii. 964. Her Palace not to 





be inferied. iN. 977 
Virtuofi. iii. 156, &c. 182. ii. 183, 394. Mock-Virtuofo, or Pedant of 
the kind. i. 941. lii. 156, 157 
Virtuofi and Philofophers compar d. lii. 156, 157, &c. 
Virtuolo- Lovers. i. 197, 185, 186. li. 285. 394 
Virtuofo- Pa/fton. lil. 784 


Virtuofo-Za/lie. See Take. 
Virtuofofhip, aflep towards Virtue. i. 333. ii. 161. Science of Virtuofo, 


and that of Virtue, almofl the fame. i. 338 
Vifionarys: See Fanaticks. 
ViTRUVIUS. ii. i81 
Volunteer in Faits i. 6. In Morals. l. 194 
Vossius (Is.) de Viribus Rhythmi. iii. 263 


W. 
VV AR : Paffion of Heroick Spirits, why 9 i. 112, 113- 
England, Seat of War, whence fear d. iii. 148, 149 : 
Wratch-maker, ) i. 293 . 
Watch- 
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Watch-word in Divinity. iui. Go 
Whole. A Whole and Farts. i. 143, 20& %% ai m. 259-. The 
Wuorr,a Syllem camb/eal. So, 283. iii. 34% 


Will, Freedom ojs * IS Refolution andit if, TONGUE of Wax. i. 1898. 
Top or Foot-ball. i. 1&7. Will infur'd, afcertain’d. ibid. Readinefs to 
obey the firft Motion of Wil, zs Impotence and Slavery. ii. 231. 

Will and Power no Rule o- 00d, or Juft. i. 107, 124- See Arbitrary. 

Will (7 z/tament) Power and Wraétice of the PriefBood, in making Peoples sa 

iii. 79, 
Wildom, in permitting Foli} 1. 13, 14- Wifilom as well as Charity begins at 

| home. 1. 189 

Wife-menef Greece. | i. SO 

Wit: mere, or fheer Wit. iii. 9, 3. Mannerly Wit can hurt no honefl Caufe. 

i. 96. Orthodox Wit. iu. 29r. Lay-Wit. ibid. Bottom of Wit 
enlarg d. iii. 4. Lineage of Wit. See Lineage. — | | 
Separate Provinces of Wit and Wifdom. iii. 6. Generation and Succeffion 
of our National and Modern Wit. | : iii. 269, Kc. 
Freedom of Wit, a Cure to falfe Wit. i. 19, 64. — Liberty of Wit. i. Og. 
See Liberty, Freedom. " -— 
Liberty of Wit and Trade parallel. i. 69. — Falfe Wit, how prov d. i. 74. 
Men frighted, not laugh'd out of their Wits. AA i. 96 
Wit and Humour. See Treatife II. viz. Vol. I. pag. 59, &c. aud iii. 


07. 98, &c. 
Wits or Poets, Offspring of. iii. 274- Wits by Patent. ibid. Stratagem of 





affeéled Wits. iii. 300 
Witches. i 3. 145 
Wolf: Silly Comparifon of Man and Wolves. i. 88, 953, 1r 18. ii. 320 


Women. (See Sex, Lady.) i 
Women Speétators, Judges of Combats, Duels, Amphitheatrical Speétacies, 
Mafculine Games. à. 272, 9734, 274- 1i-195. Judges if the State, 
and Poetical Performance. i. 271, 272, 3» 4» 5, 6. Flattery of their 
"7T afle by Poets. i. 271, 276. iii. 259, 260 
Silly Women won by Preachers. i. 348, 349- Forfake courteous Knights 
for black Enchanters. ibid. Follow the Hero of a black Tribe. ibid. 
omen who live by Proftitution. | à ii. 128 
Wonder, Wonderment. i. 144, 5, 6, 7, &c. ii. 324, 325, 326, &c. 
See Admiration. 


Work. (See Piece.) Truth of Work. i. 261, &c. 
Works without Head or Tail, Beginning or End. i. 145, 146. iii. 8, 25. 
What contributes to the Perfeétion of a Work. ii. 186 


Workman. See Artifan. 


World. iii. 33- See Univerfe. 
Worfhip, vitious. 


ài. 35 
Worth and Bafenefs acknowledg'd. 1. 420, 421 
VYxcíller. i. 193 
Writer. See Author. 


Antient Writer de Mundo. iii. 263, 264 


Fup 
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74/1 Writer, an able T &vcuer, cr Horfeman. iii. 20. Modern wviaiers : 
their Foundeuagg How’. Siate, Alyflery. iti. 2, 3, 45 5- GO, &c. 272, 
Bs Ay 55 Cee: Fodern Writers. iii. 20. Pufl-way. ibid. 
VWA itings: See Memia, EIMY Mifcellany. 
Writing: Fa/Aionab © Model of Writing. iii. 25- dre Coircélnels, In- 
correctnels, Critick, Penmen. 
Wrong: Right and Wrong, what. ii. 51, 32, 39 jt- See Right, Virtue. 








X. 
ENOCRATES. (1. 252, 253 
XENOPHON. i. 331. lii. 248. es UCommeifarys. 3. 224. His 
Genius, Gharaéler, Style. 1. 25.4, 2535 11n- 248 
Ae 
EAL and RAnavery. i. 132, 123- ii. 325+ Mis 125. Imprudent 
Z eal. 11. OS 


Zeal, Compound of Superftition and Enthufiafm. 111. 39. Offenfive and De- 
fenfive. ii. S2, 83, S6, &e. See Bigotry, Perlecution. 


Amorous Zeal. ul. 36 
Zealots, bear no Raillery. i. 60. Pretend to raillyvthers. i. Or. Charaéler 
of Modern Zealots. iii. 218, 219 
Fealot-IWriters, th. ir Grimace. i. O5, 66.——— — .Piflure. ibid. Affetíation 


of Pleafantry and Humour. ibid. and iii. 201 
Charaéter of a Zealot Author. 1. 63. Anti-Zealots. 1. QI. iii. 64, 05 
Zealous Charity for the Concerfion of cr Nezghbour, how far fufpicious. 111. 
nTa TOG, Lid, LILI 


‘The End of the T A B IL. E. 


